M. USSIA is the greatest empire in the world, and occupies a 

t position that renders it at once a nation to be feared and 

respected by the other nations of Europe. In territory 

immense, of which it has lost none; it occupiés in its im- 

mensity almost the entire northern portion of the East- 

ern Hemisphere, embracing in its vast area more than 

half of Europe and one third of Asia. In its largest ex- 

tent it stretches through thirty-nine degrees of: latitude, 

and one hundred and seventy-two degrees of longitude, 

its compass in miles being 9200 miles in length and 2400 

in breadth, embracing an area of six to eight millions 

square miles, This is independent of her provinces, one 

of which, Alaska, has just come into our limits, Russia 

is equal in extent to two Europes and the whole of South 

America, including within its boundaries about one- 

seventh of the territorial part of the globe and about one 

twenty-seventh part of its entire surface. The seaboard 

of Russia extends over 25,000 miles. Its population is 
upwards of 70,000,000. 

With such a vast territory to deal with, description must 
be necessarily limited, to be continued at other times, as 
opportunity may offer: Russia, at the present time, has 
placed itself in a position of portentous gravity, affecting 
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the peace of the world. The treaty of Paris 
of 1856, regarding the military occu- 
pancy of the Black Sea, wherein it was stipu- 
lated that its waters should not be invaded 
by the navy of either of the stipulators, 
Russia is disposed to abrogate, taking for ex- 
cuse the fact that both England and Turkey 
have violated it, in a peaceful way, and that 
she will not be held any longer by its terms. 

The other treating Powers, especially Eng- 
land, are disposed to hold Russia to its obli- 
gation, and the threat is of a bloody war that 
shall be upon the sea as violent as that of the 
French and Prussian is upon the land. Eng- 
land and Russia, at the present writing, af- 
firm that they will, as Mr. Sumner advised 
the American Carnot, “stick,” in which case 
the lovers of peace will have abundant cause 
to mourn. Diplomacy, however, may settle 
it. A little bluster at first, like the famous 
disturbance in the Pickwick Club, may end in 
reconciliation and explanation. We hope so. 
War puts back civilization many years, and 
the civilized should adopt every other expe- 
dient besides war to secure peace, 

Tbe present emperor is a very powerful 
monarch, his throne sustained by a dutiful 
people, who are drawn to him by his liberal- 
ity and the efforts he makes to insure their 
happiness, To Alexander II. it was le%t to 
free the serfs of Russia and give them the 
means to avail themselves of their acquired 
manhood, On the day of his ascension, in 
1855, both lord and serf expected from him 
some decisive public act. The peasants 
trusted him, the nobles feared him. The 
landiords predicted the worst results if the 
new ruler should give an ignorant and de- 
based people the right of citizens, the em- 
peror meeting them with the argument that 
the peril lay in doing nothing—not in doing 
too much. Then commissions were appoint- 
ed to draft a plan of emancipation, composed 
of land-owners and interested men, who re- 
ported a draft that granted liberty without 
land. ‘Emancipation if we must,” they 
cried, “ but emancipation without land.” This 
draft was adopted by the grand commission, 

But, says Dixon, “ whatever these scribes 


could say, the emperor knew that forty-eight 


“millions of his people looked to him for justice ; 
and that every man in those forty-eight mil- 
lions felt that his right in the soil was just as 


~good as that of the emperor in his crown. 


He saw that freedom without the means of 
-living would be to the peasant a fatal gift. 
‘Unwilling to see a popular revolution turned 
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into a movement of a class, he would not-con- 
sentto make men paupers by the act which 
pretended to make them free. ‘ Liberty and 
land ’—that was the Alexandrine principle; a 
golden precept which he held against the best 
and oldest councillors in the court. The acts 
of his committees left him one course, and only 
one. He could appeal to a higher court. 
Some members of the grand committee, know- 
ing their master’s mind, had voted against the 
draft; and now the emperor laid that draft 
before the full council, on the ground thata 
measure of such importance should not be 
settled in a lower assembly by a divided vote. 
Again he met with selfish views. The full 
council consists of princes, counts and gen- 
erals—old men mostly—who have little 
more to expect from the crown, and every 
reason to look after the estates they have ac- 
quired. They voted against the emperor and 
the serfs. When all seemed lost, however, 
the fight was won. Not until the full council 
had decided to adopt the draft, could the em- 
peror be persuaded to use his power and to 
save his country; but on the morrow of their 
vote, the prince, in his quality of autocrat, de- 
clared that the principle of ‘ Liberty and land’ 
was the principle of his emancipation act. 
On the third of March, 1861, the emancipa- 
tion act was signed.” A certain portion of 
land, varying in different provinces accord- 
ing to soil and climate, was affixed to every 
“soul,” and government aid was promised to 
the peasants in buying their homesteads and 
allotments. This was done by the man whose 
likeness we present herewith, who has won 
the respect of the world by his generosity, 
that he will not forfeit even though a war 
should ensue. 

The following incident gives a glimpse of 
the inner life of the ruler of seventy millions 
of people. On a dark December day, near 
dusk, he comes alone to visit the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, in which lie buried, 


under marble slab and golden cross, the em- , 


perors and empresses—with one exception— 
since the reign of Peter the Great. Alone, 
his cap drawn tightly on his brow, and muf- 


fled in his loose gray coat, the emperor passes 


from slab to slab: now pausing for an in- 
stant, as if conning an inscription on the 
stone, now crossing the nave absorbed and 
bent; here hidden for a moment in the gloom, 
there moving furtively along the aisle. The 
dead are all around him—Peter, Catharine, 
Paul—fierce warriors, tender women, inno- 
cent babes, and overhead the dust and glory 
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THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

ofa hundred wars. What brings him hither if in prayer; then, rising, kisses the golden 

in this wintry dusk? The weight of life? The cross, That slab is the tomb of his eldest son! 

love of death? He stops, unbonnets, kneels A moment later he is gone. 

—at the foot of his mother’s tomb! Once A St. Petersburg letter-writer says, “the 
czar has changed considerably since the bright 


more he pauses, kneels—kneels a long time, as 
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June afternoon when he was shot at by Bro- 
zowski, in the Bois de Boulogne. I saw him 
then, and the Sunday before at Versailles, 
and thought him, as his pictures had led me 
to believe, a handsome, imposing-looking man. 
Three years and a month or two had wrought 
achange. He came to the edge of the bal- 
cony and stood there for some moments, 
smoking a cigarette and looking down the 
course, He is tall and straight as ever, but 
he has lost his bright pleasant expression. His 
whiskers and mustache have grown quite sil- 
very; his complexion is very sallow, and the 
uneasy, I had almost said troubled, look in his 
eyes and the nervous movement of his mouth 
and nostrils give the appearance of a man un- 
happy and out of health.” 

Russia is supposed to have become a con- 
solidated nation in the 9th century, when the 
Varagians invaded it, the early Scandina- 
vians, who also made themselves masters of 
England. Up to this time Russia was a people 
of clans—nomadic tribes—living by the chase. 
The two cities of Novgorod and Kiev were, 
however, established, which became wealthy, 
and were compelled to be ever on the defen- 
sive. Conquered by the Varagians, a cele- 
brated chief of that people, named Rurik, 
with a body of his countrymen, assumed the 
government, protecting the people against 
predatory banditti, and laid the foundation of 
the present empire of Russia, uniting his peo- 
ple with those who already occupied the soil. 
To those bold invaders the name of Russt, 
Russes or Russians, is thought by the most 
eminent authors to owe its origin. We give 
in the accompanying engraving a representa- 
tion of the costume of the Varagians at the 
time of Rurik. They were a bold people, as 
is indicated by the formidable manner in 
which the soldier is armed. We have noth- 
ing more to do in this paper with the Russian 
monarchs than to present the representatives 
of the two eras, and leave further remark to 
other occasions when we may resume the 
subject. 

The Russians are a very bold and energetic 
people, and, under the stimulus of freedom, 
education becoming general, they will take 
rank with the most refined people in the 
world, Their school system, at present, as 
far as it goes, is admirable, and by unlearning 
barbarous habits they will be worthy the great 
boon they have received. We speak, of course, 
of the forty-five millions affected by the edict 
offreedom. Of their energy there have been 
the most abundant proofs, and of their en- 


ergy and patriotism, the first Napoleon had 
an extraordinary example when he saw, from 
the windows of the Kremlin, the city of Mos- 
cow in flames, First deserting the city, the 
poor compelled to go, by the army, to perish 
in doing so, Moscow was left to the wretches 
released from the prisons for the purpose, and 
consigned to flames, The French soldiers 
shot the incendiaries, bayonetted them, threw 
them into the flames, but still, like demons, 
they continued their work. As Napoleon 
looked upon the flames, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
a frightful spectacle! Such a number of pal- 
aces!—the people are genuine Scythians.” 
His quarters becoming too hot for him, he re- 
tired to a castle three miles distant. “The 
churches,” says Labaume, “though covered 
with iron and lead, were destroyed, and with 
them those graceful steeples which we had 
seen the night before resplendent in the morn- 
ing sun.” Among the temples spared by the 
fire was that of St. Basil, a most picturesque 
pile for a cathedral, which, standing alone, 
seemed to show how grotesque a building the 
ingenuity of man could devote to the service 
of his Maker. Sears says of it: “There are 
no less than twenty domes and towers, all of 
different shapes and sizes, and painted in 
every possible color; some are covered with a 
network of green over a surface of yellow; 
and the dome is a bright red with broad white 
stripes, and a third is gilded! Some histo- 
rians affirm that it was built to commemorate 
the capture of Kazan; others, that it wasa 
whim of Ivan the Terrible, to try how many 
distinct chapels could be erected under one 
roof, on a given extent of ground, in such a 
manner that divine service could be performed 
in all simultaneously without any interfer- 
ence one with another. It is also said the 
ezar was so delighted with the architect, an 
Italian, who had thus admirably gratified his 
wishes, that when the edifica was finished he 
sent for him, pronouncing a warm panegyric 
on his work, and then had his eyes put out, 
in order that he might never build such an- 
other! A strange caprice of cruelty, if true— 
punishing the man, not for failing, but suc- 
ceeding in gratifying his employer, The en- 
tire structure is far from forming a whole, for 
no main building is discoverable in this archi- 
tectural maze; in every one of the towers and 
domes lurks a separate church, in every excres- 
cence a chapel ; or they may be likened to chim- 
neys expanded to temples. One tower stands 
forth prominently amid the confusion, yet it 
is not in the centre, for there is, in fact, 
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neither centre nor side, neither beginning nor 
end; it is all here and there. Strictly speak- 
ing, this tower is no tower at all, but a 
church, and the chief one in the knot of 
churches, the ‘Church of the Protection of 
Holy Mary.’ This tower, one hundred and 


fifty feet in height, is quite hollow within, 
having no division of any kind, and lessening 
by degrees to the summit; and from its small 
cupola the portrait of the ‘ Protecting Mother’ 


burning of Moscow, though the eyes that saw 
the flames from the window of the Kremlin 
have so long ago closed to scenes of earth. 
The religious festivals are enthusiastically 
observed in Russia, especially Easter. This 
is the grand holiday, The fasting has been 
most scrupulously kept, and on the approach 
of Easter the observance of the eight following 
days compensates for all previous restraint, 
But Easter in Russia covers a period of two 


ANCIENT RUSSIAN COSTUMES, 


looks down, as if from heaven. This church 
is placed as it were upon the neck of another, 
from the sides of which a number of chapels 
proceed—Palm-Sunday Chapel, the Chapel 
of the Three Patriarchs, of Alexander Svir- 
skoi, and others, Service is performed in 
these on one day of the year only. The great- 
er part is so filled up with sacred utensils and 
objects of adoration, that there is hardly any 
room left for the pious to come to pray.” But 
the cathedral still stands, which witnessed the 


months: First, eight days drinkingMand ca- 
rousing—see engraving—called, by the Rus- 
sians, Butter Week; second, seven weeks’ 
fast, called to distinguish it from other fasts, 
the Great Fast Day; third, Easter itself and 
its train of ceremonials, The term Butter 
Week proceeds from the fact that butter is 
eaten instead of oil, which must be substitu- 
ted during fast days. The religious ceremo- 
nial attending this day is grand. From Good 
Friday a representation of the body of the 
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Redeemer is exhibited in the cathedrals. In 


St. Petersburg the court appears in the im- 


perial chapel in full dress; and in the prov- 
inces the governor, with all his adjutants and 
officers in their splendid uniforms, attend the 
cathedral. The priests chant a languid mass, 
when at midnight the scene changes. The 
golden door of the altar ark flies opens and 
the song bursts forth—“ Christ is risen! Christ 
is risen from the dead!” at the same moment 
the church becomes illuminated, the pall is 
removed, a triumphant procession marches 
round to the shrines, and the congregation 


NAPOLEON AT MOSCOW. 


shake hands and kiss all with whom they 
have the most distant acquaintance. They 
also embrace each other; and the head priest 
kisses all who present themselves for his bless- 
ing. The people, at this time, bring their 
food to church to be blessed by the priest, 
presenting an extraordinary and amusing 
spectacle. 

The Easter kiss is esteemed the most inter- 
esting and important of all the festivities. It 
is not merely a religious ceremonial, but has 
a wider extent. Sears says: “ All members 
of one family kiss each other; if the family 
consists only of ten individuals, there are at 
once ninety kisses. Then all acquaintances, 


meeting for the first time at Easter, and even 
where the acquaintance is but slight, would 
think it a breach of politeness not to kiss and 
embrace each other with the greatest cordial- 
ity. If we suppose now that every person in 
St. Petersburg has, upon a very moderate av- 
erage, a hundred acquaintances more or less 
intimate, that calculation will give for St. 
Petersburg alone, with its half million inhabi- 
tants, a sum total of fifty millions Easter em- 
braces, Let us consider only on how large a 
scale many individuals must carry on the 
business, In the army every general of a 
corps of sixty thousand men 
must embrace all the officers, 
every colonel those of his regi- 
ment, and a select number of 
soldiers into the bargain. The 
captain salutes all the soldiers of 
his company, who are mustered 
for the purpose, The same in the 
civil department: the chief em- 
braces all his subordinates, who 
wait on him in their gala dress, 
Considering how numerous are 
the divisions and subdivisions in 
a Russian bureau, the chief must 
have no little occasion for lip- 
salve on the following day; for 
these official caresses are by no 
means mere matters of pretence, 
as they are sometimes on the 
stage, but real downright 
smacks, such as might be ex- 
changed by lovers. A subordi- 
nate officer has enough to do, 
who has often a dozen grades 
above him; but as to the poor 
dignitaries, they must be fairly 
out of breath. Herein, of course, 
as in all other cases, the largest 
share of business falls to the em- 
peror’s lot, Let us consider his numerous 
family, his enormous retinue, the countless 
members who come to salute him on Easter 
morning, those of the nobles he is more inti- 
mate with, and may meet by accident, and 
even then he has not done. On parade the 
whole body of officers, the cadets, and some 
of the privates picked out for the occasion, 
are honored with an imperial embraco which 
is not refused even to the meanest sentinel of 
his palace as he passes him on Easter Sunday. 
As all these caresses are given and received 
with the greatest cheerfulness, and amid 
smiles and handshakings, as if they saw each 
other for the first time after a long separa- 
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tion, or after some heavy and long-endured 
misfortune, it may easily be imagined how 
many gay and amusing scenes are passing in 
the streets and houses.” The kissing, how- 
ever, is not indiscriminate, and no stranger is 
allowed to salute strangers ad lip. 

The Russians are a people that require 
much diversion, and among the means of 
amusement the theatre is most prominent. 

The drama and opera are most extensively pat- 
' ronized, and there are several spacious theatres 
in St. Petersburg. The Great Theatre forms 
the subject of our illustration on page 14. The 
arrangements for the accommodation of the 
people are excellent, The seats are num- 
bered, except those provided for the royal 
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and these wooden theatres and their repre- 
sentatives occupy the place in the public re- 
gard of the sports of the Neva, that resulted 
in the abovenamed instance so disastrously. 
In one of these theatres, some few years 
since, a large audience had assembled to wit- 
ness some pyrotechnic piece, when the theatre 
took fire behind the scenes. The manager 
tried to extinguish it without alarming the 
house, but finding his efforts unavailing, he 
rushed to the front, and, in a state of great 
alarm shouted, “We are on fire! Save your- 
selves, you who can!” The audience received 
the terrible announcement with laughter, con- 
ceiving it a piece of well-acted fear. The 
manager, finding his words of no avail, or- 
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family, and ushers conduct the ticket-holder 
to his place. The price of the pit seats is one 
silver rouble, but in the two rows nearest the 
stage they are two silver roubles, On extra- 
ordinary occasions, however, the public are 
put under extra contribution ; and sometimes 
prices have been raised fivefold, an armchair 
in the pit being six silver roubles, or some- 
what more than four dollars; the other prices 
are raised in proportion, and even at those 
exorbitant rates every seat is engaged for five 
or six evenings in advance. There are tem- 
porary wooden theatres erected, during the 
holiday season, for the amusement of the peo- 
ple. In former years they assembled in great 
multitudes upon the Neva, for amusement, 
which one year broke beneath their weight, 


dered up the curtain, when a mass of flame 
and smoke became visible. Then screams of 
horror succeeded the laughter and the great- 
est confusion ensued. The doors were few 
for so large a theatre, and the people became 
jammed into an immovable mass, The flames 
gained upon them, and before relief could 
reach them from the outside, hundreds per- 
ished, Over three hundred bodies were dug 
out after the fire had ceased. One little boy 
was found alive and unhurt under a bench, 
where he had crept when the falling frag- 
ments began to shower down fire and flame 
upon the head of the doomed multitude. The 
beams and dead bodies had so fallen over him as 
to form a protecting roof against the flame and 
smoke, and there the child remained unhurt, 
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Among the amusements of the Russians of 
the rural districts, the hunt is the most es- 
teemed. The forests in Livonia abound 
with game, of which the landowner is sole 
proprietor. The nobles, holding large terri- 
tories, have, therefore, a rare preserve of 
many sorts of game in their forests, but as it 
is a custom there, as in Germany, for one no- 
ble to allow another to hunt on his domain, 
each landholder is privileged to sport over the 
whole country. The richer owners often in- 
vite the neighboring landowners to a hunt, 
which usually lasts eight days, and is entered 


the life of a Roman youth; the fowling-piece 
in Livonia is an emblem of the same signifi- 
cance, Even little boys, as soon as they can 
stand alone, are initiated into the merry life of 
the hunter, and father, son and grandson of- 
ten hunt together. The first elk shot bya 
nobleman’s son is talked of half his life, and 
the last conquered by an old man, before his 
death, is long thought of with mournful pride 
by his friends. In some noble families the 
passion for hunting has taken such deep root, 
that every member of it is a modern Nimrod; 
while in others, few in number, a dislike to 


KISSING DURING EASTER. 


upon with much preparation. We see in our 
illustration the mustering of the landowners 
for one of these sylvan occasions, They go 
in sledges, in droskies, in coaches, or on 
horseback, accompanied by multitudes of 
peasants and dogs, The meals are taken un- 
der the shade of a lofty fir-tree, from which a 
lynx has just been expelled, or in the den of 
a bear which has just been overcome, or in 
the lair of a newly-shot elk. Sometimes a 
corps of musicians accompanies the party, and 
eards and dice are seldom wanting. The as- 
suming of the toga virilis was the great era in 


sporting is an hereditary characteristic. There 
are many noblemen to be found who were 
never out of their forests and wildernesses, 
who in the seventy years of their existence 
have used up more than a hundred calfskins 
for hunting boots, and who have expended 
more saltpetre on game than their forefathers 
required to conquer the country. The win- 
ter chase in Vologda, and in other parts of 
Russia, is pursued with great animation, A 
cheerless sport, one would think, through the 
cold northern forests, where the mercury at 
times freezes, but it is greatly enjoyed by no- 
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ble and peasant. The forests are of great ex- 
tent, those of the crown alone covering 
80,000,000 of acres, admitting of hunting to 
an indefinite degree. 

A hunter’s encampment is not without dan- 


are active. While one of the party acts as 
cook, the others are not without their occu- 
pation. One has perhaps been stripping the 
skin off a dead sheep; another has been act- 
ing the physician toward the sick members of 


ger, although it is pleasant and exciting to 
the sportsman, for in the immediate vicinity 
of the camp are snarling savage wolves, which 
are kept at a distance by bright fires through 
the night and the watchfulness of dogs. All 
hands in an encampment, towards evening, 


THE EMPEROR KISSING CADETS DURING EASTER. 


the ottara; while several have found am 


work in milking—for in a large flock thére 
are often not less than five or six hundred 
sheep to be milked! The milk, placed in 
wooden vessels, is exposed to the sun, and 
converted into a kind of cheese, known 
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throughout the steppes under 
the name of brinse, This cheese, 
as soon as the whey has .been 
drained off, is packed into 
goatskins, with the fur turned 
inside. The skin gives ita pecu- 
liar flavor, but this, according 
to the opinion of the Southern 


Russians, is one of its chiefre- & 


commendations, Nor are the 
shepherds without their sports 


while the mamaliga is simmer- 


ing away in the sociable kettle. 


A day rarely passes away with- ima 
out a wolf-chase; a hare may aay 


frequently be run down; and, if 
the traps are attended to, many 


a piece of feathered game may 4 


be made to vary the monotony 
of their daily bill of fare. Nor 
are they without frequent guests 
to share the produce of their 
chase. Parties of hunters scour- 
ing the steppes in pursuit of 
game, peasants from Podolia 
and other parts in search of 
work, soldiers on furlough, de- 
serters from the army, and 
runaway serfs from the interior 
of the empire, are constant- 


PREPARING FOR A HUNT. 


ly wandering about the steppe; and the tsha- The poor fugitive may pass the night securely 
bawn, with that ready hospitality seldom under shelter of the tshabawn’s dogs, whom 
found wanting in any nomadic tribe, makes no uninvited stranger ever ventures to ap- 
every stranger welcome to his frugal meal. proach, and in the morning the wanderer will 
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seldom be dismissed without some fresh token 
of the kindness of the host. 
When the evening meal is done, if the 
weather is fine, and no wolf in view, men and 
dogs are sure to pass an hour or twostretched 
before their blazing fire of dry reeds and 
grass, There the tshabawns confer on the 
politics of the steppe, or discuss the relative 
merits of the grazing-ground, to which it will 
be most expedient to direct their next march. 
Thecouncil ended, the arrangements for the 
night remain to be made. The wagon is the 
lodging of the principal tshabawn—the ata- 
man or chief of the ottara, as he is frequently 
called—and here also the guests of the en- 
campment are usually accommodated. The 


other tshabawn drive the sheep as closely to- 
gether as possible, and then form, with their 
dogs, a complete circle round the flock. Each 
man throws his furs, that serve him for mat- 
tress and coverlet, on the spot assigned to 
him, and between every two beds the same 
measured interval occurs. The next thing 
is to make the beds for the dogs. This is 
soon done. So many dogs as there are, as 
many rugs are provided; and as each dog 
knows his own rug by the smell, all that is 
necessary is to lay the rug on the spot where 
it is wished the dog should take up his sta- 
tion for the night, and a complete cordon 
sanitaire is formed. A camp thus fortified 


+ may generally defy the wolf; still there are 


few nights pass away without an alarm, for 


the wolves will hover for many successive 
days around a flock, in the hope of espying, 
sooner or later, an unguarded point, or of 
taking advantage of the panic into which the 
ottara is sometimes thrown by a sudden 
storm. 

Bird-hunting on the vast plains is a favor- 
ite amusement of the noble Cossacks and their 
wives. The bustard is the bird most sought 
after, and are usually found in parties of from 
twelve to twenty, but their gregarious habits 
increase in proportion as the winter advances, 
when from eighty to a hundred will often be 
found together. This, however, arises not so 
much from the sociable propensities of the 
bird, as from the limited extent of pasture to 


which it is then obliged to confine itself. If, 
terrified by the” approach of a real or sup- 
posed enemy, one of these large flocks rises, 
the birds do not remain together, but fly 
away in different directions to their several 
nests. In June or July, they may be ob- 
served feeding with their young, and on those 
occasions the male bird is usually seen anx- 
iously watching over the security of his mate 
and little ones, whom he never fails to ap- 
prize of any danger that may seem to be 
drawing near. His vigilance is so great, that 
it is extremely difficult to get a shot at them, 
The Russians maintain that the bustard 
knows exactly how far a gun will carry, and 
never gives the alarm a moment sooner or 
later than is really necessary! Nevertheless, 
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Russia. 


the Cossacks, who are the chief sportmen on 
the steppe, contrive to outmatch the bustard 
in cunning. Sometimes they creep like 
enakes through the long grass, and come un- 
observed upon their prey; sometimes they 
lure the male birds by means of a little in- 
strument made out of the windpipe of an ox, 
on which the treacherous hunter contrives to 
imitate with astonishing accuracy the cry of 
_ the female. The most remarkable kind of 
bustard-hunting, however, takes place in win- 
ter. The birds at that season creep under 
the thistles and other high weeds in search of 
some shelter against the severity of the cold. 
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In the north, ten or fifteen roubles are often 
given for one of these birds, 

Eagles, vultures, and other birds of prey, 
are sufficiently abundant, and have probably 
always been so; but of late years, since a por- 
tion of the steppe has been brought under the 
plough, a number of granivorous birds and 
others that were formerly rare have multiplied 
in a striking manner. Of singing-birds, the 
lark is the only one known on the steppe; 
but in the gardens about Odessa, the night- 
ingale is occasionally heard, 

Of reptiles there is no lack; frogs, toads and 
snakes abounding in every part of the coun- 
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While in this position, if a hoar frost comes 
on, their wings become so incrusted with ice, 
that they lose the power of flying, and they 
then fall an easy prey to foxes, wolves, and, 
above all, to man. The Cossacks, on horse- 
back, run them down with ease, and kill 
them with the blow of a whip. Ifthe hunter 
has chosen his time well, and is nimble in the 
chase, he may expect good sport. Indeed, 
there are men among the peasantry of the 
steppe who have become comparatively rich 
by a few successful bustard-hunts. One man, 
‘it is said, killed a hundred and fifty bustards 
in one morning with his whip, and sold them 
at Odessa for four hundred and fifty roubles, 


try, notwithstanding the dryness of the soil. 
Toads, particularly, display their ugly forms 
in every direction; and after a shower of rain 
they sometimes show themselves in such 
numbers, that itis difficult to walk a dozen 
paces without becoming the involuntary in- 
strument of destruction to several of them. 
Sometimes a remarkable phenomenon occurs 
in the summer months, known as the toad- 
shower. In June or July, and sometimes 
even in August, after a short but heavy 
shower of rain, the ground is suddenly cov- 
ered with myriads of small toads, and no one 
can say whence they come, or whither, after 
a little while, they go. Of the number of 
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these toads, strange stories aretold. Millions 
and millions are seen covering the ground, 
like an army of locusts. It is quite disgusting 
to walk among them, for in stepping on the 
ground a man may crush forty or fifty of them 
at once, The wheels of a cart would be sat- 
urated with the juice of the dead toads, and 
incrusted with their loathsome bodies! In 
size they are stated’ to be all extremely di- 
minutive, about as large as the young toads 
that appear early in the spring, but much more 
lively and active, Immediately after the 
shower, they are seen in the greatest num- 
bers; but they soon disappear, and on the 
following day not a trace is to be found of 
them, nor is it observed that, after one of 
these showers, the number of toads by which 
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the Black Sea generally have a tendency te 
ward the Bosphorus or channel of Constant 
nople. There is no flow of tide in the sea, 
the slight difference of elevation that occa- 
sionally occurs arising solely from the winds 
and currents. The southern coast of the 
Crimea, and the coast of Anatolia or Asia 
Minor, and Caucasia, abound in lofty moun- 
tains, which rise up immediately from the 
margin of the sea, and afford excellent land- - 
marks, On the northwest and north, the 
coast is generally low, and on this account 
dangerous, as it can be seen only from a very 
short distance. Harbors and bays are nu- 
merous, and many of them good; but there 
are none of any great extent. Those that 
penetrate deepest into the land are the gulf 


the rivers and ponds are peopled is ever ma- 
terially increased. 

We will close our notice of Russia, in this 
article, with an account of the Black Sea, 
which at the present time Russia desires to 
control, and will at no distantday. Through- 
out the whole of this sea there are scarcely 
any rocks, and almost everywhere are excel- 
lent anchoring-places. Storm are rare, and 
when they do occur, are of short duration, 
seldom lasting more than twelve hours with- 
out considerable abatement. During the 
summer, north winds prevail, and south in 
the beginning of autumn and spring. The 
former frequently detain vessels from the 
Mediterranean in the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus for weeks together. The currents of 


of Kerkinet on the north, between the Cri- 
mea and the mainland; the gulfs of the Ras- 
sein and Burgas on the west, and those of 
Sinope and Samsoon on thesouth, There are 
no remarkable projections or headlands, ex- 
cepting those formed by the western and 
southern extremities of the Crimea, and 
Capes Indjeh and Bozdepeh in Anatolia. 
The Black Sea communicates with the Med- 
iterranean by the Bosphorus (or channel or 
strait of Constantinople), the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Dardanelles, 

There are few fisheries of any importance 
carried on in the Black Sea, although it . 
abounds with various kinds of fish, including 
porpoises, sturgeons, dolphins, mackerel, mul- 
let, bream, &c, Seal also are numerous, 
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One of the most extensive fisheries is at the 


entrance of the strait of Emkalch, where con- 
siderable quantities of sturgeon are taken. 
The northern ports are frequently shut up by 
ice for three or four months in the year, or 


from about December to March. This famous 
sea once extended much further east and north 
than it does now, and occupied the whole of the 
vast plains and steppes that surround the Cas- 
pian and the Sea of Aral in Tartary, 
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YOUNG LOVE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Tis not display which style imparts , The form most radiant in its mould, 

To brighten piquancy and grace, Becomes with sacredness bedight, 
That brings the loved ones to our hearts ’ And glories rare and manifold 

To hold therein the cherished place. Increase and brighten in our sight. 
The beauteous form may glad our eye, Young Love imparts the witching spell, 

And taste be won by fashion’s skill, That form, and face, and garb invest, 
But more than all that wealth can buy, And eyes that see and tongues that tell, 


When all is bought, we long for still. An equal magic manifest. 


"Tis the pure soul which sweetly burns oO, stars of love, that round life’s way, 
Within the sacred human shrine, Perpetual beams of blessing cast, 

To which our heart in fondness turns That, with a true and constant ray, _ 
And worships as a thing divine. Burn bright and cheerful to the last. 

The eye of light its beam bestows, And she, the source and end of love, 
And as beneath the sun the flowers, With grace and beauty so enwrought, 

So do the petals all unclose In earth below, or heaven above, 


That start within these breasts of ours. No rival angel has in thought. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


R. CREIGHTON started as if he had 

M seen a ghost. He did not answer 

Frank, nor notice his offered hand. 

After the first shock he recovered himself 

dexterously, and spoke with apparent 
cordiality. 

“You took me entirely by surprise,” he 
said. “I had no thought of seeing you.” 

“T came home to get my fifty thousand 
dollars,” said Frank, throwing himself with a 
wearied air on a sofa. His kinsman observed 
him narrowly. This was no sound man; the 
hand he had just touched was feverish, and 
the eyes were heavy and stupid with inward 
illness. All this he saw as he answered in an 
unconcerned voice: 

“Your two hundred and fifty thousand, 
you mean.” 

“No, I do not,” said Frank; “I am sorry 
that Alicia has to lose the money, for I know 
that rather than do that she would marry me, 
much as she dislikes me; but I cannot help 
it.” 

“But you must remember, Frank, that 
unless you marry Alicia, you do not get any- 
thing more than you have had.” , 

“Not by the will,’ said Frank; “but the 
will was an absurdity. It can be upset if the 
heirs all agree. Dolph Yates promised long 
ago to help me do it.” 

“Dolph Yates!” repeated Mr. Creighton. 
“He knows no more of law than I do of 
horse-racing.” 

“This isn’t his own law.” 

“Yates can’t claim a dollar.” 

“Tn right of his wife, he can.” 

“Not a dollar, unless she left a child.” 

“T don’t know or care about that,” said 
Frank. “I know there will have to be some- 
thing said and done about it, and I came out 
here to see Alicia and advise her to join me 
in getting that ridiculous will set aside.” 

Mr. Creighton said, as if involuntarily: 

“ How wretchedly ill you look, Frank. I 
did not notice it until now.” 

Frank turned his head aside with an an- 
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PART SECOND. 


noyed look, and hastily declared that he was 
wellenough now. Mr. Creighton, pretending 
to be delicately ready to avoid an unpleasant 
topic, asked him immediately how long he 
had been in New York. Frank had not been 


in New York at all. He had merely come 
through it and had not stopped anywhere 
until he arrived at Spencer Hill. 

“Who came over when you did ?” 

“No one I ever saw before.” 

A smile that he could not altogether sup- 
press betrayed Mr. Creighton’s satisfaction 
at this news. All might be amended yet. 
Louis Hamilton looked more like the Frank 
Creighton who had last been seen in New 
York than this man did; and, besides, Frank 
was evidently unable to act just now if he 
would. With all his efforts to appear at ease, 
his bodily discomfort betrayed itself. 

“Will you not come and see Alicia?” asked 
Mr. Creighton. 

Frank arose, put his hand to his head and 
sat down again. 

“Not to night,” he said; “I can’t talk to- 
night to a torpedo like Alicia. My head spins 
like atop already, and she would drive me 
completely crazy.” 

“T think the best thing you could do would 
be to go to bed,” said Mr. Creighton, kindly. 

’ «T believe it would,” said Frank. 

Mr. Creighton conducted him to his own 
bedroom. Although he did not live at 
Spencer Hill he was there so frequently that 
his suite of rooms were kept ready for him. 
One of this suite was an unusual appendage, 
being a small chemical laboratory. Mr. 
Creighton was fond of chemistry, and was 
really deeply learned in it. Among other 
matters he had recently been experimenting 
on a new agent; a powerful anodyne. After 
he had left Frank he went into this room and 
took down from a shelf a small phial, and 
stood with it in his fingers, for some time, 
thinking how circumstances concurred te 
make him do what he otherwise should not 
have thought of doing. You are not to sup- 
pose that he thought himself a villain. By 
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no manner of means. An erring man, cer- 
tainly, but a deliberate villain? not that. 

“T should be an idiot not to do what is half 
done.already,” he thought. “ Besides, he will 
lose everything if he puts himself into Yates’s 
hands. I will save the money for him, at 
any rate, in spite of himse)f. I think I may 
venture to send him asleep for twelve hours 
or so. It will do him good.” 

He dropped fifteen or twenty drops from 
the phial into a glass of water, and carried it 
to Frank, who had thrown himself down, 
without undressing, and lay in a sort of 
stupor. Mr. Creighton would have thought 
the attack nothing more dangerous than in- 
toxication if he had not taken too accurate an 
observation to make the mistake. He roused 
Frank enough to make him drink the con- 
tents of the glass, which he did almost un- 
consciously. Then Mr. Creighton went out, 
locking the door behind him. When he re- 
entered the room which he had left he found 
a black-dressed little man sitting by the fire. 

“Ah! Doctor Joliot!” he said. “What 
brings you out this stormy night?” 

“T brought Francis Creighton here,” said 
Doctor Joliot; “I saw him at the station, and 
the weather being bad and he not very well, 
Isaved him the trouble of waiting for the 
station carriage by bringing him over myself; 
but Ido not think he will feel like getting 
married to-night.” 

Another lion in the path. Mr. Creighton 
tried the experiment on it, said to be availing 
at times with that beast. He faced it. 

“O yes, he will,” he said, laughingly. 
“Stay and see it done. Frank insisted on its 
being exceedingly private, but you are not a 
stranger.” 

“T should hardly call myself so, since I saw 
them both before any one else,” said Doctor 
Joliot. 

With outward coolness and inward trepi- 
dation, Mr. Creighton ushered Doctor Joliot 
into the room where Doctor Voorhees (D.D.) 
and an old lady of the Spencer family were 
conversing. He would try to carry out the 
scheme. If it failed, it failed; if not, Doctor 
Joliot’s presence made his position stronger. 
He went to warn Louis and give him a last 
charge to be silent and sulky. Louis was sel- 
dom sulky, but he set his face rigidly, and cast 
down his eyes as he entered the room. He 
passed the ordeal very well. Only Doctor 
Joliot eyed him with a queer gravity of aspect. 

“You are better,” he said; “I thought you 
were in for a serious illness.” 
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Louis colored and looked very much as 
Mr. Creighton had advised him to look. He 
was spared any further trial by the entrance 
of Alicia, with a second lady, not old, but 
oldish, who had been her *governess and was 
now her major-domo. A very dull wedding. 
No lace, no veil, no orange flowers, no brides- 
maids, no guests; a very dull wedding to look 
at, but the least commonplace that had taken 
place that year it is safe to say. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE clergyman who had baptized and 
buried Creightons and Spencers for the last 
fifty years, adjusted his spectacles and told 
them what they were there for. If he had 
only known himself! “Francis,” being asked 
if he took that woman to be his wedded wife, 
muttered an almost inaudible “I will.” 
Alicia’s “I will” was clear and distinct. Mr. 
John Creighton gave that woman to be mar- 
ried to that man, and “I Francis” made a 
sorry piece of work plighting his troth, and 
again Alicia shamed him by her self-posses- 
sion. The bridegroom’s manner was not re- 
garded as unnatural, so many men being 
seized with altar-fright at the decisive 
moment. 

When Doctor Voorhees should have taken 
the ring from “Francis” his fingers, some- 
what palsied, let it fall, and it rolled away. 
The ex-governess stooped to pick it up from 
the spot where she had distinctly seen it rest, 
and could not find it. Doctor Joliot came to 
her aid; the Spencer lady looked, Mr. Creigh- 
ton looked; the bride shook out her flowing 
skirt; the bridegroom stepped back; the 
clergyman looked under the table. The ring 
was gone. A pause ensued. Doctor Joliot 
slipped a ring from his watch-guard and 
tendered it, remarking: 

“This is a wedding-ring. I have always 
worn it, but it would please me greatly to 
have it used on this occasion.” 

Doctor Voorhees put out his hand. Mr. 
Creighton interposed his own and took the 
ring. 

“Where did this come from?” he asked, 
throwing an extraordinary glance at the 
doctor. 

“It is an heirloom,” said Doctor Joliot, 
gently resuming possession of it. 

Doctor Voorhees examined the ring with an 
attention not prescribed in the rubric. At 
first sight it was a plain circle of gold. On 
closer examination it was two slender rings 
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ingeniously jointed together. On the inside 
were some engraved lines and dots looking 
like mismatched letters, which might, by a 
change of the position of the pieces forming 
the ring, resolve into a legible inscription. 
Not being able to make anything of it Doctor 
Voorhees shook his head, and handed the 
ring to Louis, and with that ring Louis wed- 
ded Alicia, and with all his worldly goods did 
her endow, and finally Doctor Voorhees pro- 
nounced them “man and wife,” and gave 
them his blessing. At that point Alicia, un- 
seen, stole a slip of paper into Louis’s hand. 
All her self-command deserted her as soon as 
the ceremony was over. She was pale and 
embarrassed, and after a visible struggle for 
composure she hastily left the room. Doctor 
Voorhees received his fee from Mr. Creighton. 
It was a little trifle of five hundred dollars. 
If he had known all, he might have thought 
he had earned it; as he did not he probably 
only wished there were more Creightons 
and Spencers to marry. 

When Mr. Creighton was alone with Louis 
he congratulated him. It was excellently 
done. 

“Excellently, was it?” said Louis, with 
bitter levity. “Yes, excellently to crown my 
character. I’ve been a fool and worse, often, 
but never before—” 

He stopped, looking blacker than the night. 
Mr. Creighton looked at him with cold 
wonder. 

“You surprise me by such a show of feel- 
ing,” he said. “I took you for a man of the 
world; one who sees things as they are, and 
not as sentimentalists represent them.” 

“T do see them as they are; and I see my- 
self a mean scoundrel. I shall grow used to 
it in time. The first attempt at acquiring a 
taste usually makes one sick; but I’ve no 
doubt that before I die I shall relish swindling 
exceedingly.” 

Mr. Creighton gave him an oblique and evil 
glance, while he laughed pleasantly and asked: 

“ Pray whom have you swindled ?” 

“T have helped a swindler; if I am not the 
rose, I have lived near her.” 

“ You call me a swindler, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Louis, standing up, and looking 
him full in the face, “I do. Why,” he added, 
with a derisive laugh, “I thought you were a 
man of the world, who did not flinch from 
calling a spade a spade.” 

“Exactly, my young friend; but it is a gross 
affectation of plainness to call a fireshovel a 


spade.” 
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Louis only laughed again in the same tone. 
“ Where’s my pay?” he asked. 

Mr. Creighton handed him an envelop 
remarking dryly: 

“Your burst of virtuous indignation made 
me afraid to mention it myself.” 

Louis looked in the envelop. 

“Tt is well to know one’s value,” he said. 
“And now what are you going to do with me? 
You’ve read Frankenstein, haven’t you? 
Take care | don’t prove as heavy a burden on 
you as that monster did on his maker.” 

“Luckily for us both, you have not the 
cause to annoy me that the monster had to 
pursue Frankenstein. You have the means 
of enjoyment, and the power. If you keep 
your own counsel you are a rich man, and 
free to lead any life you like. If you do not 
it will be worse for yourself than for me. 
Such a story as yours, in our prosaic age, and 
in fearfully real New York, would sound too 
improbable; but that you should have at- 
tempted to impose on me would be an every- 
day likelihood. If you try to injure either 
me or—Mrs. Creighton, you may find your 
next place in Ludlow street. So if your re- 
morse grows very poignant you have a means 
of grace before you.” 

With this Mr. Creighton left the room. 
Louis cared nothing for the threat, for he 
had no intention of betraying Mr. Creighton. 
His self-reproach and self-contempt were as 
sincere as they were likely to be transient. 

The note that Alicia had conveyed to him 
recurred to his mind, at the moment. He had 
not yet looked at it. He took it out, and read: 


“T must see you before you enter any 
deeper into Mr. Creighton’s schemes. You 
will find me in the room where you first saw 
me.—Alicia Humilton.” 


He looked at it with a singular expression. 

“Alicia Hignilton. Certainly; she is my 
wife; there is no deception in that. Heaven 
send she be not a fit wife for me! What can 
a woman be who takes part voluntarily in 
such a fraud? I wonder if she és Alicia 
Spencer? I wonder, indeed, iflamI? The 
devil has taken me at my word. I wanted to 
lose my identity and here it is done for me. 
But I may as well obey this summons, for I 
certainly have no mind to enter any deeper 
into Mr. Creighton’s designs.” 

He opened the door, glanced out into the 
silent and deserted passages, and then slowly 
traced his way to the room indicated by 
Alicia, which his organ of locality enabled 
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him to find although it lay in an opposite 
wing of the house. When he entered he 
found Alicia standing in the middle of the 
room looking wild and pale. As the door 
opened she gave a little cry of terror. Louis 
stopped, bowing ceremoniously. 

“You wished to see me,” he said. 

“Ah! itis you,” she said. “I thought—” 
She turned away and walked quickly to the 
window, raised the sash, and stood in the 
wintry wind that rushed in as if it were 
welcome and pleasant. Louis waited until 
she closed the window again and turned to- 
wards him. Her hair was ruffled with the 
breeze, and her color had returned. She 
looked at Louis. 

“You are a gentleman,” she commenced, 
abruptly. 

“T had some claims to the name until to- 
night. Now you may call me what you like.” 
“How long have you known Mr. Creigh- 
ton ?” 

“T never saw him nor heard of him until 
to-night.” 

Alicia seemed surprised. She looked at 
him steadily, and remarked, thoughtfully: 

“ He has seen you before.” 

“So he tells me.” 

“Then, if you are a stranger to him, you 
are not bound to him in any way.” 

“For this night only,” said Louis, with the 
levity dashed with bitterness that was his 
gravest manner. “I was hired for the 
occasion.” 

Alicia looked down now, and then taking a 
seat motioned to him to do the same. Louis 
ebeyed the gesture, and Alicia said: 

“T do not understand how it came about. 
I tell you candidly you are very different 
from what Iexpected. If you had not been, 
I should have left you to Mr. Creighton. Tell 
me how you came to act in this comedy.” 
“On condition that you ‘tell me the same 
thing,” said Louis. 

“Certainly. Go on.” 

“You have seen Faust. I am Faust, 
adapted. He was an old sage, with money 
enough to live on, it is to be supposed. 
I was a poverty-stricken young fool. My 
Gretchen was a greenback. Mr. Creighton 
was Mephistopheles. All thatis plain enough. 
I cannot imagine your motive.” 

“The same as yours,” she said, coolly. 
“Money. Money that I could claim in no 
other way. Iam not like other girls. I am 
not a girl at all. I am an old woman of 
twenty-three. I think I imbibed the spirit of 
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my tutoress—Mr. Creighton’s mother. She 
was a terrible old woman. Everybody made 
room for her. I could not get out of her way, 
and so I was trained into a poor little female 
prig, with my brains so stuffed with science 
and knowledge that there was no room for 
common seuse. My guardian pretended to 
think me a new Corinna, and, between flat- 
tering and frightening me, made me do every- 
thing he bid me. This marriage had to be 
got over. Frank could only get the money 
by marrying me; I only by marrying him. 
Of course we hated each other; only Frank 
hated me more than he wanted the money, 
and was resolute against the marriage. Mr, 
Creighton proposed this scheme, and I agreed 
in it, stipulating that you were to be merely 
brought in for the occasion and sent away 
immediately. Very lately I have had cause 
to realize that I should risk less in trusting to 
a stranger than by remaining in Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s power with such a hold over me as this 
will give him. It would disconcert him very 
much if we were to form an alliance. He 
wishes you to go to Madagascar or Australia. 
Instead of that, will you escort me to Paris ?” 

She said this coolly and freely without 
blushing or faltering. 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” said Louis. 
“T shall make an excellent courier. I know 
France and Germany as well as I know 
my own name; no, better, as matters stand 
at present. As well as I know my right hand 
from my left.” 

“T shall know that henceforward,” said 
Alicia, smiling and raising her left hand with 
its ring. 

Louis was about to answer when she 
changed color and said hastily: 

“There is Mr. Creighton. Do not let him 
know we have an understanding. Go in 
here.” 

She opened an inner door, and he found 
himself in a small room littered with painting 
and sketching materials, sculptor’s tools, and 
other kindred objects. Almost every word 
said in the adjoining room was distinctly 
audible here. 

Mr. Creighton seemed not to have expected 
to see Alicia. 

“What, are you still watching, Mrs. 
Creighton?” he said. “The day is breaking.” 

“Do not call me Mrs. Creighton,” she said, 
passionately. “I hate the name and all that 
belongs to it.” 

“You do not, for a quarter of a million be- 
longs to it; and if you hate the name, console 
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yourself for having to bear it by thinking that 
you have no right to it.” 

“That must be a great consolation to judge 
by your usual serenity, Cousin John.” 

“Tt is. It would console me, even, for hay- 
ing a wife with a tongue like yours.” 

“Are you thinking of a wife? Let me 
recommend my late companion, the virtuous 
and exemplary Mrs. Lucy Maxwell. Her oc- 
cupation is gone; and she has labored and 
lived so long in your service that she ought 
not to lose her promised reward.” 

Mr. Creighton laughed again. 

“And I have labored and lived too long in 
your service, Alicia, to lose my promised re- 
ward. You accepted me once as your 
husband.” 

“Yes,” said Alicia, clearly and scornfully. 
“T did, I did,” she repeated, “and you mag- 
nanimously gave me up to Francis Creighton.” 

“ Only to his money, Alicia. I have secured 
that for you, and now I can claim you. You 
are no longer restricted in your choice, by 
anything but my approval, for, of course, I 
shall not be so simple as to relinquish the con- 
trol that this little conspiracy of ours gives 
me over you,” 

“You threaten me, do you? You want 
me to hate you!” : 

“You know better than that. If I have 
not said what I meant before, it was because 
you had to marry some one else; and because 
with all your freedom of thought, you chose 
to call a word of love from any one but a 
future husband an insu't. All you have to 
do now is to get rid of this changeling 
Creighton, and take a real one in his place.” 

He tried to take her hand. She drew it 
away as if his touch burned her. 

“Patience, my dearest love,’ he said, in a 
gently jeering tone. “I only want to look at 
your wedding ring again. It seemed to be 
very curious.” 

“Tt is very curious,” she said; “so curious 
that I would not leseitfor the world. Please 
not to touch it.” 

As he seemed to have no intention of heed- 
ing her request, she bounded backward, open- 
ed the door into Louis’s retreat, closed it and 
bolted it with a laugh that grated on Mr. 
Creighton’s ear, and would have sounded yet 
more disagreeable to him, if he had known 
that the changeling Creighton heard -it also. 
She stood by the door listening a while; then 
opened it and looked out to assure herself 
that Creighton was gone. She turned to 
Louis: 
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“You heard what passed. It explained 
more than I could of what I would have had 
you understand of my dislike to remaining in 
my guardian’s power. Now if you please you 
may go away. To-morrow we will speak of 
this again, but do not make any terms with 
my guardian in the meantime ; will you 
promise me ?” 


“ Willingly,” said Louis. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AFTER his unsatisfactory interview with 
Alicia, Mr. Creighton went to visit Frank. 
He was sleeping heavily. While he was look- 
ing at him a voice behind him said: 

“Very clever and very audacious, Mr. 
Creighton.” 

He turned round and confronted Doctor 
Joliot, who had refused to stay all night at 
Spencer Hall, and had bidden him good-night, 
but who was nevertheless there. 

“T do nothing but blunder to-night,” said 
Mr. Creighton to himself; but aloud he said: 
“Well, Doctor Joliot, what do you think ?” 

“T don’t know what to think until you tell 
me.” 

“Well, here lies a young man, who insists 
on calling himself Frank Creighton, though 
you can see for yourself that this is an older, 
stouter and altogether a coarser-grained man 
than Frank, though singularly like him. 
Look at him and tell me.” 

Doctor Joliot examined the sleeping man 
carefully and thoughtfully. 

“T should say rest and quiet are what he 
needs.” 

“Could yor not take him to your own 
house, doctor ?” 

Doctor Joliot rubbed his fat little white 
hands in each other, and rolled his tongue in 
his mouth as if he were dissolving a lozenge at 
the same time. 

“ Ye-as,” he said, thoughtfully, “I could do 
that, certainly.” 

“At my expense, of course.” 

“Of course,” assented Doctor Joliot. “All 
he can do now is tosleep, and I should recom- 
mend you to do the same.” 

Mr. Creighton followed the advice, shortly. 
His anxiety did not keep him awake. He 
did, before he fell asleep, almost regret having 
embarked on this enterprise; but to retreat 
now would be to follow the example of the 
man who waded half way across a stream and 
then waded back again because the water 
was so cold. To retreat now would involve 
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as much danger as to go on, and more loss. 
He fell asleep therefore, resolving to go on, 
and awoke wondering if he could do so. He 
found the real Frank still sleeping, the false 
Frank flighty and malicious, Alicia utterly 
refusing to see him, the old Spencer lady 
sleepy, Mrs. Maxwell cross, and Doctor Voor- 
hees anxious to be at home, because he was 
asked to a particularly good dinner that day. 

Mr. Creighton sped his parting guests with 
a good will. He did not welcome the coming 
ones so readily, when he looked from the 
window and saw them at the door. They 
were Colonel Yates and a young lawyer 
named Clarence Howe, whom Mr. Creighton 
knew by sight and reputation, and against 
whom he had a strong prepossession. He 
received them coolly. Colonel Yates asked 
for Frank Creighton. Mr. Creighton answer- 
ed that he was not there. 

“He sent me a note last night, asking me 
to meet him here to-day,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Indeed ?” said Mr. Creighton. “That is 
exactly like Frank. Here, after a dead 
silence of over a year he sends me this letter ;” 
he handed one to Colonel Yates, in a foreign 
envelop addressed to himself, and containing 
these lines in a hurried scrawling hand: 


“DEAR Sir :—Look for me according to ap- 
pointment on the 20th to marry my $250,000. 
If there is any parade, I wont do it, after all. 
If cousin $250,000 is willing to marry me in 
that way, I am hers as far as it goes, and 
yours as far as relationship goes. 

“ FRANCIS CREIGHTON.” 


Colonel Yates, in return, handed Mr. 
Creighton his note. It was as curt as the 
other, and as carelessly written. It briefly 
announced the writer’s arrival, and asked 
Colonel Yates to meet him at Spencer Hill on 
the following day and bring Clarence Howe 
with him, adding, “As I shall not marry to 
suit my grandfather’s will, of course there 
must be a palaver, and I want it over.” 

“T don’t understand what this means,” 
said Mr. Creighton, “unless that Frank 
changed his mind up to the very last mo- 
ment; for he came out last night, and the 
marriage took place; he left the house about 
an hour ago.” 

“The marriage took place, you say?” said 
Clarence Howe, stepping forward. “Do you 
say that Francis Creighton actually married 
Miss Spencer yesterday evening ?” 

“He did,” said Mr. Creighton; “if you had 
any objection to make, you knew that the 
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marriage was in contemplation and you 
should have been here.” 

“T should have been here,” said Clarence, 
disregarding the sneer with which this was 
spoken, “ if I had supposed for a moment that 
Frank was at home, and proposed to do such 
a thing.” 

“Tam sorry you were not, for then I should 
have known what interest you have in the 
matter,” said Mr. Creighton. “It is hardly 
conceivable that you think you have any 
right to resent Miss Spencer’s fulfilling an en- 
gagement of such long standing,” he added, 
slightly lowering his voice. “However far 
her good-nature may have led her in en- 
couraging you, it did not lead her so far as to 
make her wish to bear a name which has 
such an unenviable notoriety as yours.” 

Clarence Howe changed color at these 
words, but Colonel Yates looked even more 
indignant at the allusion, and would have 
spoken, but Clarence stopped him. 

“Mr. Creighton,” he said, “ your uncalled- 
for insult is a greater shame to you than it is 
to me. As Miss Spencer is your ward, I will 
suppose you are at liberty to make any false 
assertion concerning her that’ you please, and 
say no more of it; but no one but a coward 
would taunt a man, and especially one who 
has never offended him, with a stain upon 
his name which is owing to no fault of his 
own. I am not ashamed to be called Sullivan 
Howe’s son. I believe him to be an innocent 
man as surely as I know him to be a con- 
demned criminal; but you meant to insult 
me, and I resent the insult on his account 
more than on my own. If you wish to re- 
proach me, select some act in my own 
life.” 

“Tam not aware that you have any dis- 
tinctive characteristic except being Sullivan 
Howe’s son,” said Mr. Creighton, suavely. 
“T have already spoken of the only other 
thing I know about you, and with that I need 
not reproach you, as your folly has already 
been sufficiently chastized. If I should men- 
tion it to Frank, it might be more so.” 

“Frank Creighton knows that I have that 
to say to him that would effectually close his 
mouth, even if there were a word of truth in 
your insinuation,” said Clarence Howe; “and 
you may thank the years that have made you 
too shameless in vice to be silenced by any 
reflection on your own life, that I do not 
close yours in a more effectual manner.” 

“ Never mind my years,” said Mr. Creigh- 
ton. “Isee you have inherited the police 
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court eloquence of Sullivan Howe; if that 
fails, you can try his other remedy.” 

“Creighton!” exclaimed Colonel Yates; 
“what do you mean by such an attack as 
this?” 

Mr. Creighton meant by that attack to 
divert inquiry from Francls Creighton and 
his present whereabouts. He did not say 
this to Colonel Yates, of course. 

“Attack!” hesaid. “ When the young man 
has the assurance to tell me that he could 
have broken off this marriage if he had been 
here!” Clarence did not hear this, for he 
had turned away in still anger. 

“T didnot understand him so,” answered 
Colonel Yates. 

“Perhaps not; perhaps you find it conve- 
nient not to understand all that so very 
useful a friend says; or perhaps you are con- 
scious that your devotion to Frank’s former 
chere amie, Miss Jinny Moore, has done more 
to further his marriage with his cousin than 
anything could do to prevent it.” 

Colonel Yates was not especially a sensitive 
man, nor yet a modest man, but like many 
fair-faced men, who are neither the one nor 
the other, he had a habit of blushing when 
he was slightly confused, and this home touch, 
as he felt it to be, covered his face with crim- 
son, although there was no lack of self-posses- 
sion in his tone or manner when he answered: 

“ That is no more your business, Creighton, 
than it is Frank’s. I see, however, that you 
have used your time well in ‘making him be- 
lieve some devilish lie. I am sorry I came 
here and sorrier yet that I brought Howe 
here; knowing as I did that you were the 
master here, if not the owner. I shall see 
Frank, but out of the reach of your ears and 
tongue; but I shall commence a suit against 
you to-morrow; not for the value of the 
money you withhold from me, but to throw 
some light on your double dealings. I am 
convinced you know where my son is.” 

Quite satisfied with the result of his 
strategy, Mr. Creighton was now regarding 
his guests with the most amiable of smiles. 

“You are not going, Randolph, without 
seeing Alicia. She will be offended.” 

“No sir,” said Colonel Yates, “she has been 
quite too well brought up to have any like or 
dislike apart from her guardian; I shall re- 
serve my congratulations.” 

He strode to the door, where Clarence was 
awaiting him, and they left the house. Mr. 
Creighton laughed to himself, as Colonel 
Yates turned his horse short round in the 
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drive instead of following the sweep, and gave 
a cut to the horse such as it had never known 
before. 

“Yah! you fool!” was his complimentary 
apostrophe. “ Dash your own brains out, in- 
stead of mine,.and be a warning to all 
meddlers! I have sometimes doubted my 
own courage but it was no small thing to dare 
two such muscular Christians as my good 
brother-in-law and his legal adviser.” 

He was thinking thus when Doctor Joliat 
came in and walking close up to him said, in 
a hurried voice: 

“T am afraid you did not know the strength 
of your ‘new agent, Creighton. You have 
given him too much.” 

“Has he not waked up yet ?” 

“Come and see.” 

Mr. Creighton accompanied Doctor Joliot 
to his dressing-room. They had removed 
Frank thither, because it would excite no re- 
mark if that room were kept locked. He was 
lying stretched out on the sofa, and though 
his face was still flushed there was no other 
sign of life. Mr. Creighton stooped and 
looked closely in his face and then shook and 
called him repeatedly, without awakening 
any response. The hands were heavy and 
cold as lead. Mr. Creighton had knelt by the 
sofa. He looked up at Doctor Joliot with a 
face that had suddenly grown haggard. 

“ Can nothing be done ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

Doctor Joliot looked at him, fixedly. 

“Creighton,” he said, “Was this an 
accident?” 

“An accident? Yes—if the anodyne was 
too strong—I only meant to keep him quiet 
until he could be put under proper confine- 
ment—for he was not fit to be at large—but, 
I never—I never meant—” he stopped, and 
with a shaking hand wiped the cold drops 
from his forehead and lips, and then resumed, 
“Are you sure he is—dead? There is color 
in his face, and his arm moves easily—see.” 

Doctor Joliot shook his head slightly. 

“Tt could not have been what he took that 
killed him. He was very ill when he came 
home. You saw yourself that he was.” 

Doctor Joliot looked down at the body 
musingly. 

“Tt may have been some kind of apoplectic 
fit,” he said, slowly; “his father died that 
way, and he was predisposed to it.” 

“Certainly he was! It must have been 
that. I only gave him ten drops.” And 
truly he had only counted ten, but had not 
dropped the liquid very accurately, although 
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he persuaded himself that he had. “Ten 
drops of that stuff in the phial could not hurt 
any one, surely. You know what it is.” 

“No. Ten drops ought not to have hurt 
him. There may have been a reason in his 
condition for its affecting him more, but you 
could not know that.” 

Mr. Creighton drew a long breath. 

“Thank God!” he said, and sincerely; 
though he believed little in either gratitude 
er God generally. “I don’t pretend to regret 
the poor fellow very deeply, but I would not 
have hastened his death.” 

Doctor Joliot was convinced; and he had 
needed conviction. To conceal a murder 
was one thing. To conceal an unfortunate 
accident that would look so ill, was another. 
He agreed with Mr. Creighton that the body 
must be disposed of secretly. No one had 
known of Francis’s being there but himself; 
no one, that is, upon whom Louis Hamilton 
could not be imposed. He offered to manage 
the concealment. If he was detected, it was 
but confessing to body-snatching at the most. 

“But if he should be recognized.” 

“Look at him,” said Doctor Joliot, with 
professional calmness. “No one could recog- 
nize him. That saucy impostor will sooner 
be recognized by Frank’s dearest friend for 
him than that disfigured corpse.” 

Mr. Creighton shuddered and turned away. 
Doctor Joliot continued and arranged all the 
details of his plan for removing every evidence 
of Frank’s unfortunate visit to Spencer Hill 
and its fatal end. He would see to it, he 
said. M1. Creighton left it tohim. He did 
not enter the room again until late at night 
when Doctor Joliot summoned him to give 
his aid to convey the body to a disused family 
tomb on the estate. But the event had for 
the time unnerved him. He left Louis and 
Alicia unwatched to arrange a plot against 
him. He had to watch that room with its 
ghastly secret, and to enable him to think of 
it, and endure its presence so near him, he 
had recourse to an unusual expedient with 
him. He was an exceedingly hard-headed 
man, and withal a very temperate one, but by 
the time Doctor Joliot called him a decanter 
of brandy that had been full in the morning 
was empty, and his head was unusually 
eonfused. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
COLONEL YATEs’s horse clattered over the 
frozen road at a rate that soon left Spencer 
Hill far behind. Then he drew in the reins 
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and, as the horse settled into an easy trot, 
turned to Clarence and said: 

“That was a gratifying visit. The old 
scoundrel is so overjoyed at having wound 
Frank round his finger at last, that he could 
not be civil. He hates me worse than the 
devil at any time, and you too, I think.” 

“If he had only been ten years younger,” 
said Clarence, “but it does not matter. I 
should not have allowed him to provoke me, 
for it was evidently his intention. I shall see 
Frank for all that. He has acted likea ——” 
he made a long pause. 

“ Like a fool,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Or worse,” said Clarence; “but I wont 
say that. Frank is rash and not over-keen, 
aud Mr. John Creighton is very clever in 
working ona weak point. I will get out here, 
if you please, Dolph.” 

“ Why?” 

Clarence made a motion with his hand 
towards a house in the distance at the right. 

“T am going up to see my father,” he said. 

“T can drive you a little nearer than this,” 
said Colonel Yates, turniugagain. “ Remem- 
ber to ask him about my case. I am resolved 
to bring the suit. I have offered Creighton 
to give up all claim if he would tell me where 
the boy is—but he will not.” 

Clarence knew the story of the lost boy. 
When Randolph Yates and his wife, John 
Creighton’s sister, quarrelled and separated, 
years before, there was a contest for the pos- 
session of the only child, a little boy. The 
father took it by force from the mother, and 
the mother stole it from the father, and 
finally Mrs. Yates succeeded in concealing 
the child so effectually that the father had 
never been able to trace it. Colonel Yates 
added to this one thing new to Clarence: 

“When Henrietta was in her last illness, 
she sent for me, but I did not get the message 
until too late. The last day of her life she 
had a long interview with her brother, I have 
learned, which was, partly at least, about the 
boy. I am almost certain that Creighton 
knows where he is. Iam sure he did know 
at one time. I don’t care about the money, 
but the question is, whether Henrietta’s claim 
died with her, unless she left a child. 
Creighton says it did. I say it did not, but 
that she already had inherited.” 

“T will consult my father,” said Clarence, 
as they stopped again at the entrance of a 
drive. 

“ How long shall you be gone?” 

“An hour, certainly,” said Clarence. 
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“Drive up, then,” said Colonel Yates, pass- 
ing him the reins, “and take me up on the 
way. I have some business in the neighbor- 
hood, and if I have to wait I shal! walk along. 
I suppose it is hopeless to think of Howe’s 
seeing me? I very much wish he would.” 

“Utterly hopeless, I am afraid. I have 
spoken to him, but he has but one answer.” 

Colonel Yates got out, and assuring Clar- 
ence that he was going where he could not 
drive, and that he should only have to leave 
the horse standing in the cold if he took him, 
they separated, Colonel Yates walked a 
little way on the road, and then struck intoa 
field path whick he followed for nearly half a 


mile, and then abandoning all paths, passed ° 


along the banks of a stream and through a 
wood. He paused in a secluded spot, where 
a high evergreen hedge screened a paling, 
and skirted the small enclosure until he came 
to a place where the hedge changed its 
direction and ran off at right angles. He fol- 
lowed it until he found a place where he 
could force himself through. He was now in 
a lane, bordered on each side with the same 
hedge, and leading to the gate of the enelos- 
ure. Colonel Yates walked to the gate. It 
was closed and locked. There was a small 
space within, where the dead grass of the past 
summer lay white and matted, and a yew tree 
drooping over a low-browed building over- 
grown with brambles and wild vines, Over 
the door it bore the name of Spencer. It was 
a family tomb, and disused, and which had 
not been opened since Colonel Yates’s own 
wife had been laid there ten years before. 
The door was usually closed with an upright 
slab. This had recently been removed, as if 
to replace the sunken lintel, and lay on the 
ground near, together with some working 
tool, and the iron door was disclosed. Colo- 
nel Yates looked at it, and attempted to open 
the gate, but it was strong and securely 
fastened. 

“He has taken the alarm,” said Colonel 
Yates to himself. “Iam too late, I am afraid. 
I will try, however, to-night.” 

He turned and left the place as he had 
come, and rejoined Clarence. He said 
nothing to him about his visit to the tomb, 
but as soon as he returned to New York 
sought for another, and, one would think, a 
less likely confident in Bill Moore. He told 
him what he had seen, as if Bill were already 
acquainted with his object, and added: 

“I am sure that my merely speaking of 
opening the tomb has put him on the alert. 
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not been opened yet; but I am not going to 
say any more about it. I shall make the 
search to-night.” 

Bill nodded. 

“Do you want me to doit?” hesaid. “Or 
have you changed your mind ?” 

“Yes. I want you to doit. You can do 
it better than I, and then—I am afraid.” 

“Ho!” said Bill; “I don’t believe that.” 

“T am,” said Colonel Yates. 

“T'm not,” said Bill; “and if I was, I’d do 
it to oblige you, colonel. You’ve been a good 
friend to me, and I may want you to be 
again.” 

“T wish you’d do more credit to my friend- 
ship, Bill.” 

“Tl do all I can,” said Bill; “I can’t make 
myself over again. I'll do anything with my 
hands, and some things with my head for 
you—all I can; but don’t ask me to be moral 
and respectable. I wasn’t born so, and it 
isn’t in me to be it.” 

When the last train from New York ar- 
rived at a little way station near Bohmerwald, 
Bill Moore swung himself off the last car 
while the train was still in dangerougly rapid 
motion and ran down a dark road, leading 
away from the few houses in the place. It 
was a gusty moonless night. Bill knew the 
country well, for he traversed it by short cuts 
and by-ways until he came near a house, and 
heard the restless stamping of a horse ina 
stable, and the low deep growl of a dog. Bill 
stooped down and patted him on the head. 

“Don’t you know me, Bully ?” he said. 

Bully did know the man who had reared 
him from early puphood. In a moment of 
weakness he sacrificed public duty to personal 
friendship, and remained silently close to 
Bill, while he crouched listening on the 
ground. There was some one stirring about 
the place yet, late as it was. Bill thought 
that some one walked by him at a little dis+ 
tance, but the swaying of the shrubbery and 
the noise of the wind made it difficult to be 
sure of this in the dense darkness. After 
waiting some time he rose and ran across the 
grounds, threw himself over a low gate, and 
found himself in the same lane which Colonel 
Yates had entered, but at the other extrem- 
ity. He followed the lane until he reached 
the gate of the burying-place. It was still 
locked, but he was provided with tools and 
skeleton keys, and the latter gave him speedy 
entrance. He felt his way to the vault door, 
and cautiously threw against it a gleam of 
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light from a lantern which he now produced, 
With the same ease as he had opened the 
gate, he unlocked the door, but paused as he 
was about to push it open. 

“The colonel is right,’ he said. “It isa 
pokerish job. They say this hasn’t been 
opened for ten years, and before then only 
once for twenty years.” 

He gave the door a push with his knee. 
It swung slowly inward with a harsh grating 
screech. He hastily descended the steps, 
closing the door nearly behind him. He 
would not own to himself that it was any- 
thing except the close clammy air of the 
vault that made his breathing thick and 
short, but swore a little to encourage himself, 
and advanced several steps. Then he stopped 
and held up his lantern. It swung to and 
fro, making lurid waves of light on a shifting 
margin of black shadow. Here they glanced 
on the mouldering remains of the first Spen- 
cer who was laid there, here on a tarnished 
plate recording the hundred years that one 
had lived before he was brought to his last 
rest, here on a span long casket bearing a 
name that had only been bestowed to grace 
a coffin-lid. Grave morals these for a man 
that cared to read them. Bill Moore did 
not, but even he felt them. He gave his 
lantern a toss, as if to drive such thoughts 
away, and turned about. 

“Now for the one I want. It is the last 
one put in.” 

As he said this, his eyes fell on a plain 
chest that didn’t seem to have been there long. 

“This must be it.. There is another one 
inside, I take it.” 

He put down his lantern, and with a small 
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bar of iron, sharpened and flattened at the 
end, forced up the lid, which was only nailed. 
As he bent to do this his eye fell on part of 
an inscription written on a tin plate on the 
side—* unmarked remains removed from the 
old burying-ground—” 

“Tm not going to open that,” he said, 
hastily dropping the lid which he had taken 
hold of to wrench from its slight fastening. 
He looked again. Now he read another in- 
scription: 


“Henrietta Anne, only daughter of John Henry 
Creighton, and wife of John Randolph Yates.” 


This was what he was looking for. He 
commenced removing the screws from the 
lid. As he took out the first he fancied he 
heard a groan. He stopped and listened. 
All was still. He went on, and had removed 
the third screw when the sound was repeated. 
He raised his head. A long sighing gust of 
wind from the partly opened door swept 
through the vault. That was all. He went 
on again steadily, but with a haste that be- 
trayed inward uneasiness. The last screw 
from the head of the coffin was taken out. 
He threw ‘t back with an averted face, and 
putting his hand inside hurriedly passed it 
around and beneath the pillow. In aminute 
he withdrew it, closed on a small square par- 
cel, and flung the lid into its place while he 
examined his prize. As he did so he heard a 
sudden sound, and a hoarse hollow cry like 
nothing human or animal he had ever heard. 
An indistinct form, a bird face, with set and 
glassy eyes, was there in the darkness. For 
once in his life Bill Moore felt utter deadly 
fear. Without a second glance he dropped 
his lantern and bounded out of the vault. 


AIR-CASTLES. 


Alone with the Night! the peerless Night! 

Majestic in grandeur, serene in might; 

In robes of azure, resplendent in sheen, 

And a starry tiara, is Night-crowned Queen ; 

And I kneel by the, casement, and worship 
aud pray 

To her loveliness, fairer than fairest Day. 

What mystic power in her amber air 

(Caressing my cheek and thrilling my hair), 

That it wins me above, afar, away, 

To aland I never see by day? 

On whose happy shores break no stormy 
waves, 

In whose sunny slopes are no silent graves; 


For storms, nor death, nor woe, nor vice, 

Can find a home in paradise. 

It is filled with those I love alone, 

O rosy world! that is all my own. 

So, wooed by delicious moonlight beams, 

And starry radiance, I dream dreams; 

So warm, so sweet, so blissful they, 

To those which real life yields by day, 

That on the odorous air steal sighs 

Regretful, as each dear dream dies. 

Magnificent, impressive, rare, 

These Spanish castles built of air; 

If half their charm to life were given, 

We might not seek a purer heaven. 
KATHERINE AYLETT. 
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LAUGHING-EYES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


THERE was a timid rap at the door, and 
Paul Winship sang out, “Come in!” as he 
changed his right knee to his left, and ele- 
vated the latter to the window sill. A hand- 
some, roguish-looking young M. D. was this 
same Paul Winship, and he thought so too, 
for he glanced complacently into the mirror 
opposite, which graced his neat little recep- 
tion-room, and indolently running the long 
white fingers of one hand through his nut- 
brown curls, with the other removing a 
fragrant Havana from his handsome mouth, 
shaded by a heavy mustache of similar shade 
to his hair, as he muttered, sotto voce, “ Who 
the deuce is it? why don’t they come in? 
Come in!” This in reply to a second rap 
somewhat bolder than the first. 

“T can’t open the door!” came the reply, 
in a sweet birdlike voice. 

“Humph!” and, letting himself down from 
his comfortable position, Dr. Paul Winship 
strode across the room, and rather ungra- 
civusly opened the door. 

A wee little sprite, of eight or ten, stood 
upon the landing. 

“Please, sir, is Dr. Winship at home?” 
And two little hands pushed back the yellow 
tangled curls from a bright earnest face, and 
a pair of deep blue-gray eyes — laughing, 
witching eyes—gazed up into Paul Winship’s 
face. . 

“ Yes, little one, lam Dr. Winship.” And 
Paul led the child into the warm room, which 
somehow grew brighter and more comfort- 
able from the little one’s presence. 

“ You Dr. Winship—Dr. Paul Winship? 
I thought you were ever so much older than 
you are!” This was said by the little fairy, 
as she stood before the glowing grate, holding 
her tiny hands to the cheerful blaze. 

“Ah, you did? Here, sit down in this large 
chair and put your little feet to the fire. 
There! now you are all right;” as he lifted 
the small figure and seated it within the 
huge armchair, while he drew another to her 
side. “And so you thought me an old man, 
did you?” he asked, rather amused at the 
idea, as he leaned forward, and removed the 
overshoes from the smallest of feet. 

“ Well, yes,” answered the little lady, in a 


very matter-of-fact way, as she leaned back 
and untied the ribbons of her pretty blue 
silk hood. “ How cold it is to-day! and how 
pleasant and warm it seems in here after 
being out.” 

Paul sat and watched the bright face with 
its cunning little mouth and beautiful eyes, 

“ What is your name, my dear?” 

“O yes, I had almost forgotten what I came 
for, I was so surprised at seeing you so young. 
I thought the old gentleman I have so often 
seen by this window, and walking about in 
your pretty garden, must be Dr. Winship. 
Who is he?” And the great blue-gray eyes 
gazed inquiringly into Paul Winship’s face. 

“He is my uncle—also Dr. Winship—but 
his health is so feeble that he does not prac- 
tise. But you haven’t told me your name 
yet.” And the doctor laughed pleasantly. 

“Indeed, and I haven’t; my name is 
* Laughing-Eyes,’ and I live over there in that 
house ;” pointing, as she spoke, to a beautiful 
Italian-like villa. 

“Ah, indeed !”—Paul had often wondered 
who were the occupants of that pretty little 
Eden—* But what a queer name yours is— 
Laughing-Eyes.’ ” 

“ Yes, poor papa gave me that name before 
he went over the great ocean in his big ship; 
but he never came back again, and so mam- 
ma dear cal!s me her ‘ Laughing-Eyes’ all 
the while. But, Dr.. Winship, I called on 
business this morning!” And the eyes actu- 
ally laughed in Paul Winuship’s face. “I 
should be ashamed! Poor Tom! suffering 
all this time. You see, our Tom has broken 
his leg, and I told mamma I was coming 
right after you; and they all—Grandma, 
Uncle Charlie and mamma—laughed, and 
said yon would not set Tom’s leg. But you 
will, wont you, doctor?” And both little 
hands were placed upon his knee, and Laugh- 
ing-Eyes looked beseechingly into his face. 

“Of course, I’ll go with you and set Tom’s 
leg.” And Dr. Winship hastily enveloped 
himself in his overcoat, drew on overshoes 
and gloves, and taking a small case of instru- 
ments in one hand, and his hat in the other, 
pronounced himself ready. 

“O, I am so glad, so glad! You are a dear 
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good doctor!” These and various other 
ejaculations were made by Laughing-Eyes, as 
she made herself ready for her walk home. 


“There, mamma! I told you so—I told you 
that Dr. Winship would come!” 

Laughing-Eyes called out these words with 
a triumphant ring in her voice, a3 she threw 
open the door to a beautiful morning-room, 
all aglow with crimson hangings and rare 
paintings; singing canaries in the gilded 
cages, and stands of fragrant heliotrope and 
geranium within the alcoves. 

The three occupants of the room—two 
ladies and a gentleman, the former engaged 
in some pretty worsted work, and the latter 
reading aloud—started at the ringing tones, 
and turned hastily. The gentleman arose 
and came forward, greeting the young physi- 
cian in a very courteous manner; then, turn- 
ing to the ladies, introduced them as, “My 
mother, Mrs. Graham, my sister, Mrs. Eng- 
lish.” 

Both of the ladies bowed politely at the 
introduction; and the gentleman conducted 
Dr. Winship to a chair near the sparkling fire. 

“Be seated, Dr. Winship; our Laughing- 
Eyes is quite a naughty girl to bring you out 
on such a morning.” 

“Yes, but, Uncle Charlie, have you no feel- 
ing? Poor Tom! think of his suffering. I 
know he will be glad enough that I sent for 
the doctor, and will thank me too!” 

“Ts any one seriously hurt?” asked Paul 
Winship, in his most winning tones. 

At these words a funny little smile flut- 
tered about the lips of the gentleman and 
elderly lady; while a clear silvery laugh issued 
from the rosy lips of the younger—almost a 
child herself—with her yellow-brown hair 
clustering about her neck in feathery ringlets, 
and her great gray eyes filled with laughing 
light. 

“O, you naughty Laughing-Eyes! What 
am I ever to do with you?” she exclaimed, 
‘as the little sprite addressed seated herself 
demurely upon the sofa by her side. 

“Well, mamma, did you think I would let 
Tom lie here and die, if the rest of you were 
willing? no indeed! Come, doctor, are you 
ready ?” 

“ Where is the patient ?” inquired Dr. Paul, 
beginning to think this an exceedingly queer 
family—one lying with a broken leg, and all 
the rest laughing at his sufferings, all but 
one, and that a wee sprite of a child, with 
great laughing blue-gray eyes. 
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“T shall go and bring him to you, Dr, 
Winship,” was the reply of the child, as she 
hastily moved towards the door. 

“ Laughing-Eyes, Laughing-Eyes, you will 
do no such thing, my dear!” exclaimed the 
beautiful girlish-looking creature upon the 
sofa. 

“O yes, but I must, dear mamma!” And 
the beautiful child, with her laughing eyes, 
made her way out of the room with a very 
important air. 

“Dr. Winship,” began the gentleman, in a 
grave tone, though the same queer smile 
lurked about the corners of his handsome 
mouth, “I fear that our Laughing-Eyes— 
naughty pet that she is—has played a sad 
trick upon you. <A great favorite of hérs has 
had the misfortune to get his leg broken, 
and nothing would do but she must go for a 
doctor to set it. We did all in our power to 
dissuade her, but no; she has always had 
her way, and would not yield in this instance.” 

“ Quite right, the little lady was quite right; 
of course, it would be very wrong to permit 
one of our kind to suffer with a broken limb 
and du nothing for his relief!” 

“ But, Dr. Winship, Dr. Winship!” chimed 
in the silvery voice of the bewitching crea- 
ture upon the sofa; “can’t you see that it is 
not—O dear, that child! whatever am I to 
do with my Laughing-Eyes?—Dr. Winship, 
*tis no person at all, only—only a—” 

“ Here he is, doctor,” came in the birdlike 
voice of Laughing-Eyes, at his side; and 
turning his eyes from the beautiful face of the 
mother, he beheld the daughter, bearing in 
her arms a large willow basket, and upon a 
nice warm bed of cotton reposed a huge 
Maltese cat! “This is our Tom!” And the 
child’s eyes laughed roguishly in the young 
man’s face. 

For one moment Paul Winship’s handsome 
face was clouded, as his sensitive nature, for 
that brief space, imagined an insult; but his 
sunny heart soon rolled the mist of doubt 
and distrust away, as he looked upon the 
faces of those around him. 

“Dr. Winship, you will not be offended!” 
pleaded the soft sweet voice of Mrs. English, 
as she came to his side, and, resting her beau- 
tiful little hand upon his arm, looked be- 
seechingly in his face. 

“Offended, madam! No indeed; though 
the little midget here did play quite a high 
hand. I imagined some member of the fam- 
ily was seriously hurt, and was moved greatly 
by her pathetic pleading.” 
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« Yes, she said that she knew the old gray- 
haired gentleman could not resist her coaxing 
and pleading. ‘I'll bring him, mamma, never 
fear’ And her Uncle Charlie told her if 
she could prevail upon Dr. Winship to come 
with her and set a cat’s leg, that he would 
give her a handsome victorine and muff for 
this winter. So you see how determined the 
little witch was. You will excuse it, doctor, 
will you not?” 

And Paul Winship imagined that the 
great gray eyes put off their laughing, and 
clothed themselves in a loving, pleading 
glance; any way, his gray-brown eyes looked 
away down info their glowing depths, and a 
delicious thrill passed over his being. The 
sweet face of the widow grew rosy, the long 
lashes drooped, hiding the witching splendor 
of her eyes, as she turned away with modest 
grace, and, having sought a low chair within 
an alcove, busied herself seemingly with her 
bright roses that she was weaving into the 
dark velvet, But the roses in her cheeks 
outrivalled the glowing ones she was forming 
upon the rich ottoman. 

“Doctor, aren’t you going to set Tom’s leg? 
why are you watching mamma so closely? 
she is not mad at me, for all her cheeks are 
sored. Are you, mamma dear?” 

And the little girl placed her basket upon 
the floor, and, hastening to her mother’s side, 
wound her arms caressingly about her neck. 

“Kiss Laughing-Eyes, and make up, little 
mamma, if you think it was wrong to bring 
the doctor to set Tom’s leg.” 

Paul Winship, while this little scene was 
being enacted, thought it best to come out of 
the clouds, for he had been sailing away 
among the bright golden clouds of Love- 
Land, since the touch of that little hand 
upon his arm, and his glance within those 
deep beautiful eyes; so, with a mighty effort 
of the will, the spell was broken; and, bend- 
ing over the basket upon the floor, he called 
pleasantly to the little girl, yet at her moth- 
er’s side, “ Come, Miss Laughing-Eyes, if you 
will get me my case of instruments in the 
hall, I shall proceed to perform this surgical 
operation.” 

“Do you mean by that, Dr. Winship, that 
you are going to set poor Tom’s leg for me ?” 
And the sprite, with her laughing eyes, at 
once left the girl-mother, and hastened to 
bend over the basket with the young physi- 
cian. “But you will need other things, 
wont you?” and the child peered into his 
face with her winning smile. 
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“Yes, ma petite, splints and bandages.” 

“O, Uncle Charlie is always whittling, he 
can get the splints; and mamma will look in 
her work-basket for bandages, while I run 
for the case.” And in a twinkling the little 
feet made the journey down the stairs and 
back again. 

“There, now, everything is ready.” And 
ainid much laughing, and a great many funny 
sayings from the doctor and Uncle Charlie, 
they proceeded to make poor Tom’s leg right. 

Mrs. Graham looked on, now and then 
making some pleasant remark. Mrs. Eng- 
lish seated herself schoolgirl fashion upon 
the floor, and held poor kitty Tom on her lap 
during the painful setting of the limb, while 
Uncle Charlie gave his assistance to the 
doctor; and Laughing-Eyes stood by with 
clasped hands, and watched the whole affair 
with great satisfaction. 


“There goes a perfect gentleman!” re- 
marked Mrs. Graham, as the door closed 
upon Paul Winship, who was escorted to 
the hall door by her son Charlie. 

Mrs. English offered no response to this 
remark; her crimson lips were slightly apart, 
her graceful head inclined, and her eyes fixed 
intently upon the door which had closed 
upon the young physician. Her hand yet 
quivered with the pressure his had imparted 
when he bade her farewell; her eyes seemed 
filled with a sweet expression, that once seen, 
is never to be forgotten. 

“A perfect gentleman, did you say, grand- 
ma?” spoke up the elf, bending over the 
basket containing her pet; “ indeed, he is— 
my Dr. Paul. How like a prince in the fairy 
tale he looked, as Uncle Charlie asked him 
what remuneration he required for his ser- 
vices. Remuneration means pay, don’t it, 
mamma?” And the child turned her eyes 
upon her mother; but she seemed not to 
hear the question. “Say, mamma!” No 
answer. “ Well, le wouldn’t take any money, 
any how; Uncle Charlie had to put up his 
purse when he said, with that sweet voice of 
his, ‘I shall settle my bill with Miss Laugh- 
ing-Eyes, sometime in the future.’ I wonder 
what he meant?” 


“So beautiful, so bewitching! Did I ever 
see grace and beauty so perfectly combined 
before?” and Paul Winship walked to and 
fro the length of his private room. “So 
young, so lovely; a widow and a mother, 
and she can’t possibly be more than five and 
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twenty; and I am twenty-one; not much 
difference. I think I shall—O heavens! her 
eyes—those lovely magnetic eyes—I feel their 
power yet! Well, well, Paul Winship, you 
are done for. In love with a widow, blessed 
with an encumbrance in the shape of a little 
witching elf, which promises to be more 
beautiful even than the mother. A widow, 
some half dozen years your senior! Heigh 
ho! I wonder if Laughing-Eyes would call 
me papa as sweetly as she says mamma?” 

These and many other like rhapsodies fell 
from the young physician’s lips, after his 
return from the pretty little home he had so 
often called Eden, without once imagining 
the youth, beauty and grace enshrined within 
its walls. 

“Ha! ha! And I’m acat-doctor! Bless- 
ings on that cat! I think I shall call to-mor- 
row to ask after the health of my patient, 
and then—ah, one more look into the glowing 
face and heavenly eyes of ma belle English. 
Perhaps, then, she may invite me to call. 
Young Graham was exceedingly polite this 
morning, and I shall venture once upon the 
strength of his assurance of a pleasant wel- 
come. The daughter has the mother’s eyes 
with this difference: the daughter’s are 
filled with silent laughter—witching, cun- 
ning, tantalizing eyes in one so young. The 
mother’s are filled with the silent language of 
love—laughing, joyous love~winning, plead- 
ing to fill the loving heart. Can she be 
mine? will she be mine?” 

And Paul Winship stopped in his walk and 
leaned against the window. The blinds had 
not yet been closed for the night, and he 
stood gazing upon the little Eden vpposite. 
Presently he saw lights spring up as if by 
magic and illume the fairy-like place. By- 
and-by a slight girlish figure approached the 
window, pushed aside the heavy damask 
hangings, and looked out upon the night. 
Paul’s breath came in quick pants from his 
deep manly breast, for he recognized the 
beautiful form and more beautiful face of his 
fair enchantress of the morning. Five, ten 
minutes she stood thus, with her pure sweet 
face pressed close to the window, gazing out 
upon the moonlight and silent stars; then a 
servant came to close the outer blinds, and 
Mrs. English, dropping the curtains into 
’ place, left the window; and with a quivering 
sigh Paul also turned and once more resumed 
his walk through the room; and as he did so, 
he was silly enough to repeat some pretty 
lines all about “hair with its tinge of gold,” 
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“priceless heart of wealth untold,” “eyes 
of matchless splendor ” “ keeping their watch 
by the great bay-window,” etc., ete. Foolish 
boy! 

The next day, as the bright January sun 
came shimmering in through the crimson 
curtains, making fantastic rays of gold and 
crimson upon the rich carpet; and the birds 
and flowers were all striving with each other 
in their efforts to ald beauty to the room; 
while Laughing-Eyes sat upon the rug be- 
fore the glowing fire, her pretty babylike feet 
resting upon the hearth, her great laughing 
eyes watching her poor lame gat, as he rested 
in his soft bed; and her mamma, bright, 
bewitching, clad in a soft merino robe of most 
delicate hue, with dainty little frills and flut- 
ings of snowy white about the fair throat and 
little wrists, sat near the window with her 
pretty bright worsteds in her lap; and just 
as the tiny little ormolu clock upon the man- 
tle chimed twelve, a servant announced, 
“Dr. Winship!” 

Mrs, English arose and received the young 
physician in a graceful, fascinating way, 
while Laughing-Eyes, bright, piquant and 
merry as a bird, sprang from her position 
before the fire, and ran to him with both 
hands extended. 

“O you dear good Dr. Paul! May TI call 
you ‘Dr. Paul?” asked the little fairy, 
clinging to him with her trusting hands. 

“Indeed, you may, Miss Laughing-Eyes,” 
answered Dr. Paul, as he politely accepted 
the vacant place upon the sofa, to which the 
young widow gracefully invited him. 

“Don’t call me miss, please; just call me 
*Laughing-Eyes, as little mamma doves.” 
And the sweet child nestled close to Paul 
Winship’s side and looked winningly into 
his face. 

“Very well, ‘ Laughing-Eyes’ it shall be.” 
Then, turning to the beautiful mother, he 
made some remark suitable to the occasion. 

Of course, after a short while, Laughing- 
Eyes brought the basket forward that the 
young man might examine into the welfare of 
his patient. 

“Ah, Master Tom, you are progressing 
finely ”—after a brief examination of his case. 
“Tle will soon be following you around, ma 
mignopne,” he continued, pleasantly, placing 
his shapely white hand upon the bright 
yellow curls of the child at his side. 

At the close of his visit Mrs. English laugh- 
ingly reminded him that his patient would 
require visits for some time yet, and gave 
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him her pretty little hand, at parting, with a 
sudden uplifting of the glorious gray eyes; 
then the white lids with their heavy brown 
fringes shut in their mystic splendor. 

Laughing-Eyes conducted him to the hall 
door; then, bidding him “ wait one minute,” 
she left him standing upon the marble steps 
of the veranda, admiring the pretty grounds, 
but soon her dainty little feet, which seemed 
scarcely to touch the floor, brought her to 
his side, and, tying on her pretty hood, she 
announced that she was “ going to walk to 
the gate with her Dr. Paul.” 

That visit was but the beginning of many 
others. The dreary days of winter lost all 
their sombre hues when Paul found himself 
within the room with crimson hangings, the 
favorite haunt of mother and child. °Tis 
true, now and then, he was “ made company 
of,” as Laughing-Eyes expressed it, and was 
entertained in the elegant parlor and draw- 
ing-room; but when no other visitors were 
present, he entreated to be conducted to the 
family sitting-room. 

Winter’s icy fetlocks melted away before 
the genial spring sun, and wind, and fragrant 
flowers, singing birds and sunny days came 
back to gladden old Mother Nature. The 
bright days of spring followed each other in 
quick succession. Why is it that Time so 
swiftly plies his gleaming sickle while the 
heart revels in love’s first dream? Summer, 
with its fervid heats and cooling shades, fol- 
lowed upon young spring’s retreating steps. 
The room, with its crimson adornings, was 
often deserted by two members of the “ family 
party ;” and out upon the veranda, pacing 
to and fro in the summer moonlight, might 
be seen Dr. Paul and Mrs. English; or, again, 
wandering amid the labyrinth of fragrant 
flowers which sent up their nightly incense 
beneath the faint stars and mystic moon, 
they would find themselves sitting together 
beneath the swaying vines of the star-jas- 
mine and honeysuckle which shaded the 
pretty little rustic arbor. 

At such times his voice came thrillingly 
sweet upon the silence, and her beautiful 
eyes glowed and sparkled in the dusky light 
like twin stars peering through the twilight 
from the fair face of the heaven-land. Both 
little hands nestled confidingly in the clasp of 
one strong white hand, while the other arm 
found it necessary to press the dear wee fig- 
ure nearer, so the bright head might rest 
upon his shoulder, and his fingers play amid 
her curls. 


’T was sitting thus, they mutually confessed 
their love, and spoke of the past—her sad 
past—when her gallant sailor husband left 
her never to return; her Willie, of bold and 
noble daring, and a heart as true as the stars, 

“Five long years have I walked alone, 
dear Paul, ever with love and reverence in my 
heart for my lost love. And I love him yet 
love him with a love I can never give to you, ° 
my poor boy.” And the beautiful creature 
raised her bright head from its resting-place 
upon his shoulder, and, with the tears like 
diamond drops glistening upon her long 
lashes, she held up her rosebud of a mouth 
for a kiss, whispering, “ But I do love you, 
Paul; I cannot tell why, and yet—yet—I do 
not think we shall ever join hands to walk 
together until ‘Death us do part.’ ” 

“ My darling, my darling! Why let these 
forebodings crowd upon your sunny heart? 
Come, ma belle, let me kiss those glistening 
drops away.” 

And where is our sprite—our bewitching 
Laughing-Eyes—all these long bright summer 
days and beautiful nights? A change had 
come over the child. She no longer ran to 
meet her Dr. Paul, no longer nestled at his 
knee to be petted and caressed. She roamed 
through the garden, with her old pet Tom 
by her side, or sat for hours in the very arbor 
of green-swaying vines which offered so 
charming a retreat to the lovers upon the 
evening of their mutual confessions. The 
child held long talks with her old favorite— 
though she did all the talking—and Dr. Paul 
was generally the subject of these conversa- 
tions. 

“1 did not think he would treat us so; did 
you, Pussy Tom? I thought he loved us. I 
called him a dear good doctor, and loved him 
so much; but he don’t love poor Laughing- 
Eyes any more; he thinks only of being with 
little mamma. I wanted Dr. Paul for my 
own dear good doctor always; and Tom, 
then I thought when I should be a ladyyand 
we should be married—Dr. Paul and I—you 
should have a home with us, Tom; and if 
you should break your leg, ever so many 
times, it would make no difference, for would 
not my Dr. Paul be right there to set it? 
Ah, poor Tom! poor Laughing-Eyes! he has 
forgotten us both.” And the tears would 
drop upon pussy’s soft fur, as he lay cradled 
in the arms of his little mistress. 

No one seemed to notice the child much 
in those days. Uncle Charlie was carrying 
on a vigorous courting campaign with a fas- 
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cinating belle over the way—a young girl, 
with flashing black eyes and hair like the 
raven’s wing—and grandma had gone visiting 
some of her friends in the country, so poor 
Laughing-Eyes was left to her own amuse- 
ments; which, in one usually so full of light, 
love and laughter, seemed rather queer. 

One night—I am almost certain it was the 

‘identical one above-mentioned, when Dr. 
Paul Winship gathered sunny-haired Flor- 
ence English to his heart, and called her 
“darling,” kissing the tears from the most 
beautiful eyes in the world, save one pair— 
Laughing-Eyes had curled herself down upon 
one of the little willow forms in the arbor, 
where, completely hidden by the clinging 
and swaying vines, she and kitty Tom fell 
asleep. By-and-by she dreamed she heard 
the sound of voices; one was that of her Dr. 
Paul, and the other—yes, she was sure of it 
—the other that of little mamma. And by- 
and-by the little one dreamed, with her ears 
and eyes open, and the whole scene was 
fixed upon the childish heart and brain. 

Poor desolate little heart! 

An hour or two later, as Paul Winship, 
after escorting his betrothed to the door and 
bidding her good-night with an affectionate 
caress, turned his lingering steps towards the 
gate, he imagined he heard a faint sob from 
the arbor. Yes, he was sure of it, as he 
lifted the trailing vines, and stood upon the 
soft carpet of moss. But at first he saw 
nothing, then looking closely he saw some- 
thing white gleaming through the leafy cov- 
ering, and pushing aside the mass of green 
beheld Laughing-Eyes so intent upon her 
sobbing and nursing her childish sorrow, 
that she knew nothing of his presence. Tom 
discovered him, however, and gave a mew 
and purr of recognition, as he sprang into 
the young man’s arms. Laughing-Eyes raised 
her little wet face, and gazed upon the in- 
truder with some alarm; but when he seated 
himself by her side, and placed his arm affec- 
tionately about her shoulder, drawing her 
head to his breast, and spoke to her in his 
gentle soothing way, asking her, “ My little 
Laughing-Eyes, or rather Crying-Eyes, what 
is the matter? Who has wounded the sensi- 
tive heart of my little one?” she sobbed 
aloud. 

“You, O, you have, Dr. Paul!” 

“T have! Why, my child, what have I 
done ?” 

“O, everything! I thought you were my 
own dear Dr. Paul. I thought you loved 
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your little Laughing-Eyes, and that you 
would always be true to her, as she will be 
to you; but no, no!” And the tears came in 
copivuus showers, deluging the handsome 
shirt front of the young physician. “ You 
don’t love me any longer; you care for no- 
body but little mamma!” 

“ But, dear child, I can love you too, my 
little pet. There, I never called ‘mamma’ 
my ‘ pet p 

“ Yes, but you called her ‘ darling,’ ” moaned 
the child, “ and kissed her tears away. O, I 
thought how happy we would be sometime, 
living all to ourselves—me and my dear Dr. 
Paul!” 

“ Whew!” whistled the young M. D., under 
his breath. “ This is something not down on 
the programme. What am I to doin order 
to quiet this child?” Then addressing the 
child, “ But, little one, you are only a wee 
child, and Dr. Paul would have to wait ever 
so many years, and he would be an old man 
then, and Laughing-Eyes would care nothing 
for such a rusty, crusty old fellow. You are 
too young yet for Dr. Paul.” 

“But I don’t care if I am yonng; I’m ten 
years old now, almost, and little mamma is 
five or six years older than you are, for I 
heard her talking to grandma one day about 
you; so you are not so very old now, Dr. 
Paul.” And the little midget looked up 
pleadingly into his face. 

He took the little tear-stained face between 
his hands and bent his head to kiss her. 

“No, no! you are not mine; you must not 
kiss me!” And the seemingly heart-broken 
child turned her head away. 

“Well, promise me that you will be a good 
child, and go to the house now, will you? 
It is too late for a little mite like you to be 
out in the night air.’ And taking her by 
the hand he led her gently to the steps, 
placed his hand caressingly upon the tangled 
curls, gazed one moment into the beautiful 
tear-filled eyes with their glistening lashes, 
and, kissing the little hand he held, whis- 
pered softly, “Good-night, my pet!” 

“Mamma, O little mamma!” panted the 
scarlet lips, as Laughing-Eyes ran hastily up 
the marble steps, her cheeks aglow, her eyes 
distended with surprise and fear. “O my 
dear mamma!” she called out again, as she 
hastened along the veranda to the shaded 
nook where sat her mother and Dr. Winship. 
“Somebody is coming! A great tall man, 
with whiskers all over his face. I was at the 
gate, playing with kitty Tom, and he came, 
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and leaning over the paling, asked me my an aching heart. How strange it is, in this 
name, and how old I was, and if my mother world of ours, that perfect happiness cannot 
was at home. And, mamma, he came through reign for one brief hour! Paul’s heart was 
the gate, caught me up in his arms and weary and sad with his first sorrow, and 
hugged me so tight that I almost screamed; Captain English and his girl-wife were en- 
and he kissed me again and again, and called joying their happiest moments. 
me his ‘ Laughing-Eyes.’ Then I scrambled “Icannot remain here. I must go away; 
down and ran to tell you, and—there he is, I cannot stay where I can witness her happi- 
mamma, coming up the walk !” ness!” muttered Paul Winship, as he stood 

During this hurried recital Mrs. English at the window, watching the noble, manly 
had flushed and paled, clasped her hands form of Captain English, and the slight deli- 
over her heart, and listened breathlessly, cate figure at his side, as they paced to and 
As the sound of approaching steps came fro the length of the veranda. 
nearer she sprang up, and, with the fleetness A crumpled little note had found its way 
of a young fawn, hastened forward to meet to Dr. Paul, bearing these words, “ Forgive 
the stranger face to face upon the marble and forget me;” and he had written in reply, 
steps. “T shall try to obey you.” 

“Tis he! Itismy own, my Willie!” And Since that night they had not met, and 
springing forward she was clasped to the Paul deemed it best for him to absent him- 
breast of her sailor husband. “The sea has _ self, for a time, at least. 
given up its dead! My own, my noble hus- In a few days his preparations were com- 
band, I feel your heart throbbing, pulsing pleted, and his last night in his old boyhood’s 
against my own.” home had arrived. 

While the excited feelings of the young “IT must walk by there! I shall make no 
wife thus found expression in words, the sign by which they will see or know me.” 
husband—the long lost, now her own again And with a sad air the young physician 
—pressed her yet closer to his manly breast, started out for his last walk by the home of 
and a fervent “Thank God!” arose from his _ his “ first love.” Did it prove his last? 
full heart. “There is the summer-house. Ah! the 

And all this while Dr. Paul sat spellbound, remembrance of that night of mutual confes- 
chained to the spot, and heard the husband, — sions thrills me yet. I must steal in quietly, 
as, gathering his wife yet closer in his strong and rest within the cool retreat once more.” 
arms, he seated himself upon the stepsand And leaping the low iron paling Dr. Paul 
related his adventures upon the broad ocean: walked cautiously towards the arbor. Yes, 
How his vessel being wrecked, he and one or it was vacant; no, he heard a voice saying 
two others, who were clinging to a plank— “He is mine now, kitty Tom. My papa has 
all they had left of his gallant ship—and ex- come back and taken mamma away from 
pecting every moment to be their last, were him, and now he is mine—my own dear, 
picked up by a corsair, and for four years he darling Dr. Paul. O, how we'll love him, 
had been confined in a foreign prison; then pussy, wont we, when we all live over there 
having escaped, together with his comrades, close to little mamma’s? My own dear Paul!” 
they procured passage in a vessel bound to Lifting the heavy drapery of vines he stood 

South America, and, having reached port, before the little speaker. 
they were all seized with a malignant fever “O Dr. Paul! once more you have come to 
prevailing there, and, after his recovery and your little Laughing-Eyes.” And the child 
safe arrival in the United States, he had nestled at his side, placing her little hands 
searched for his darlings till he had almost confidingly upon his knee. 
despaired. How bright, how beautiful she was! All 
“ But, thank God, we are together at last the old archness and laughter had come 
—husband, wife and child—and nothing but back to her lovely eyes. 
death shall part us again,” were his words, as “Yes, my little pet, Dr. Paul has come to 
he pressed kiss after kiss upon the pure bid you good-by.” And he gathered the tiny 
sweet face resting upon his breast. form in his arms, and seated himself upon 
With a weary moan—all unheard by the the willow chair. Two little arms went ap 
happy pair—Pan! Winship arose, and silently and folded themselves about his neck, while 
let himself down by the marble columns and a convulsive shudder passed over the small 
swaying vines, and made his way home with frame. 
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“Going away! where? For how long?” 
murmured the sweet voice. 

“To Europe. Perhaps I shall not come 
back in six or even ten years; but you will 
not forget me, will you, my pet? You will 
not forget your Paul, and be glad to have 
him come back to you? Look into my eyes 
and say ‘I shall never forget you, Paul.’ ” 

The bright head, with its wealth of golden 
curls, was raised from its resting-place upon 
his shoulder, and the bewildering eyes gazed 
into the handsome face bending over her. 
The crimson lips parted, and the sweet voice 
murmured, “I shall not forget you, Paul; 
and I shall not cease to love you!” 

“God bless my little pet, my Laughing- 
Eyes!” And, gathering her yet closer to his 
breast, he imprinted a kiss upon the crimson 
lips; then placing the child upon her feet, he 
turned to leave the arbor. 

“One moment, O Dr. Paul, one moment 
longer, and then I shall let you go!” And 
catching up a pair of garden shears, which 
lay upon the low chair, she plead for “only 
one little curl of his beautiful hair.” He 
held the child in his arms while her soft 
little hands fluttered amid his hair. 

“O, thank you, ever so much!” the child 
murmured, as she pressed her lips softly 
upon the silken curl. 

“And now, ma petite, I must have one of 
yours.” 

“O, do you really want one? Take the 
longest and prettiest.” And shaking her 
little head, with a cunning toss, the whole 
mass seemed lying upon Paul’s breast. Sev- 
ering one of the feathery golden ringlets, he 
held it up in the clear moonlight, and then 
turning to the child, looked earnestly into 
her beautiful face, as he said, “ When I come 
again I shall show you this curl, and if my 
pet loves me, and has kept the curl she has 
cut from my hair, I shall ask her to be my 
little wife; but she will not love a rusty old 
man, such as I shall then be.” 

“Paul, I promise you I shall always love 
you, and never forget you.” And with one 
‘more kiss upon the lips of his child-love, 
Paul Winship left the arbor. 

“Twenty-eight to-day!” muttered Paul 
Winship, as he paced back and forth in his 
room; “seven years have I been away from 
my native land. My old love for the mother 
has vanished, and in its place has grown a 
deep and lasting devotion for her child—the 
bewitching little fairy I bade good-by so long 
.ago. Ah! seven years have changed the 
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child into a young lady of seventeen.” And 
pausing in his walk, he took a tiny pearl 
casket from his breast-pocket, and touching 
a spring, he lifted a glittering golden ringlet 
from its satin bed, and gazed tenderly, almost 
yearningly, upon it. “I wonder if my little 
pet remembers me? I wonder if in all these 
years she has-once thought of her ‘dear good 
Dr. Paul,’ her ‘ own darling Paul!” 

Now the gentleman twined the ringlet 
softly over his finger, then let it drop, watch- 
ing it wreath itself into golden folds. “ For 
seven years have I travelled over this conti- 
nent, and yet, I have not found the beauty 
and purity here which we find at home. 
Fair Italy’s daughters are very charming— 
some of Florence very beautiful—but none 
compare with those of my sunny southern 
home.” And, communing thus with him- 
self, Paul Winship thrust his hat over his 
brows and strode out in the moonlight. Ah! 
a moonlight night in Italy, beautiful, bewitch- 
ing, holding the soul, as it were, entranced! 

But Paul’s thoughts were elsewhere. He 
heeded not the many pedestrians; some, like 
himself, wandering aimlessly about, others 
walking for pleasure, while the greater num- 
ber hastened on to some place of amusement, 
Light rolling vehicles shot past him now and 
then, but he noticed them not. The picture 
of his “ child-love,” as he saw her last, grew 
upon him; he seemed to hear the birdlike 
voice as it murmured, “I shall not forget you, 
Paul, and I shall not cease to love you.” 

So intent was he upon his own thoughts, 
that in crossing at one of the street corners 
he did not notice an open carriage drawn by 
two wild restive horses, and the warning cry 
of the driver, “ Take care, sir!” came too 
late. Our Dr. Paul was thrown upon the 
stones, and in one second the hoofs of the 
wild animals would have forever shut out the 
light of life for Paul Winship, had not the 
gentleman sitting upon the back seat of the 
open carriage, sprung forward and grasped 
the reins with a giantlike might. 

“Great heavens! is he dead?” exclaimed 
the lady, by whom the gentleman had been 
seated. 

“No, Florence, thank God, he is only stun- 
ned. Give me your sal volatile, my love.” 

The occupants of the carriage had gathered 
around the prostrate man. 

“Chafe his hands, my dear. There, that 
is the way. He begins to move. Here, 
Laughing-Eyes, hold his head while I run in 
here and get some water for him.” 
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“Laughing-Eyes!” That name seemed to 
pierce Paul Winship’s dormant soul and 
bring him back to life again. Slowly the 
great gray-brown eyes unclosed and gazed 
into the bright beautiful face of the young 
girl bending over him. 

“ Laughing-Eyes!” he murmured, carrying 
the little hand that rested on his shoulder to 
his lips. 

“Mamma, O little mamma! 
ismy own Dr. Paul!” And the young girl 
bent lower over the handsome face resting 
upon her lap, and met the thrilling heart- 
gaze fastened upon her lovely face. 

“Papa, this gentleman is an old friend of 
ours, Dr. Paul Winship,” cried the girl, as 
her father came with a pitcher of water. 

“Ah, indeed! happy to meet you, my dear 
sir; though I must confess you have been 
rather badly treated. Let me assist you, sir, 
into the carriage.’ And while speaking, 
Captain English placed his strong arms about 
the lithe form of the young man, and raised 
him upon his feet. 

But the pain of one ankle was so great 
that he could not stand, and with much diffi- 
culty he was placed in the carriage. Mrs. 
English and Laughing-Eyes silently followed, 
and the carriage was driven rapidly off in an 
opposite direction from whence he had come. 
But he asked no questions; he seemed ina 
happy dream; the fact that his ankle was 
badly injured and required medical attention, 
seemed to trouble him but little. 

Captain English, in his noble way, had 
him conveyed to his private boarding-house— 
for they were spending the winter in Florence 
—and every care was bestowed upon the 
young man, of whom he knew nothing, ex- 
cept that he was a friend of his daughter; 
that was all-sufficient. 

And Laughing-Eyes! What happiness was 
hers to minister to the wants and watch with 
Joving care over her young heart’s first and 
only love. How beautiful, how bewildering 
she was! The promise of her childhood was 
fully verified; the beautiful child had become 
a lovely, fascinating, soul-entrancing girl- 
Woman. Beautiful as a dream of fairy-land, 


It is—yes, it 
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with eyes so charming that one would fain 
gaze into their laughing depths forever! So 
thought Dr. Paul, as, lying upon a low couch 
by the window, several days after his acci- 
dent, he watched the graceful form as it 
flitted about the room, arranging vases of 
flowers here, and looping a curtain into plaee 
there. 

“Laughing-Eyes, come to me!” There 
was a world of passionate pleading in the full 


_Tich voice, and it caused a crimson tide to 


bathe the snowy brow and throat for one 
moment, as she approached and knelt play- 
fully at his side. 

“Does my pet remember her promise to 
me seven long years ago?” And Paul Win- 
ship, with one hand clasped her delicate little 
fingers in his, while with the other he touched 
the spring of a tiny pearl casket, and revealed 
a glittering golden curl. The matchless eyes 
gazed into his, and, without speaking, she 
bent forward and unclasped the bracelet en- 
circling the dainty wrist he held captive. 
Touching a hidden spring there was revealed, 
as she held it before his eyes, a tiny curl of 
nut-brown hair, and, engraved upon the set- 
ting, “ My Paul.” 

Both arms were closely twined about the 
lovely form, until the beautiful head, with its 
wealth of golden-brown curls, rested upon his 
breast, and his lips murmured, passionately, 
“My love, my pet, my darling, yes, my dar- 
ling pet!’ And he gathered sweetest kisses 
from the lips resting so temptingly near to 
his own. 

“And my darling has loved me all this 
long while ?” he questioned, after a delicious 
silence, as he raised the bright head and 
gazed into the pure sweet face. 

“All this while, my Paul; my heart has 
been yours ever since the cold frosty morning 
in the long ago, when you went with me to 
my home and set poor Tom’s leg!” 

“ Blessings on Tom forever!” exclaimed 
Dr. Paul, as he twined both fair arms of his 
betrothed about his neck, and kissed again 
the crimson lips of his Laughing-Eyes, his 
beautiful child-bride. 
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THE REPORTER’S LAST ITEM. 
By a brother reporter who was on the ground and heard all the particulars, 


A reporter for the Transcript was suffering from the blues; 
There was lack of city items, there was dearth of city news; 
But a comrade stood beside him as his patience ebbed away, 
And bent, with sidelong glances, to hear what he might say. 
The first reporter faltered as he took that comrade’s hand, 

And he said, “I am tired of tramping through this barren land; 
Take a message and a notice to that distant chief of mine, 

For I’m his absent local, and without a single line. 


“Tell the printers and reporters, as they meet and crowd around 
To hear this awful story in that dirty printing ground, 

That I walked the city bravely, and when the day was done 
Full many a street had seen my face beneath the July sun. 
And midst the hot and tired throng were some without a care; 
Not so, your humble servant; and I’m glad I'll not be there 
When the foreman comes for copy—though ’twas no fault of mine 
Through all this long and heated day I have not penned a line. 


“Tell the chieftain that another ‘rep’ will have to fill my place, 
For I’m the black sheep of his flock, and he'll never see my face. 
My father was an editor, and even as a child 
My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of meetings fierce and wild; 
And when he left his ancient home—I did not mind it then— 
I let him take whate’or he could, but stole his fine gold pen; 
And with boyish fun I loved to scratch where the sunlight used to shine 
Ou a painted door outside the house, but I never wrote a line. 


“Tell the printers not to weep for me, but keep on sticking type, 
When the locals each come in again with items fresh and ripe; 
And look upon them proudly, with calm and steadfast eye, 

For their brother was a local, too, and not afraid to fly. 
And should another seek my place, I ask, then, in my name, 
To set his copy neatly, so ’twill not cause him shame, 
And put the old pen in the rack (my father’s pen and mine), 
For the honor of an editor, my honor, too, and thine. 


“There’s another—not a printer, in the happy days gone by, 
You’d have known him by the worldliness which sparkled in his eye— 
Too sharp for losing money, to spend it he would scorn, 

And as for lending it without a pledge, he’d do it—in a horn. 
Tell him the last night of my stay (for ere the moon be risen 

I will be far away from here and safe from any prison), 

I dreamed I stood with him and saw the yellow gold dust shine 
In a banker’s vault in State Street—but then, it was not mine. 


“TI saw the greenbacks laid in piles; I heard, or seemed to hear, 
This man of moneyed interest, in tones so shrill and clear, 
‘Get out from here, you scoundrel, get through that open door!’ 
So I quickly left that tempting place for fear he might do more. 
I owe him forty dollars; it is due to-morrow morning, 

But he'll never see his money—I remember all his scorning. 
He must look out for his money, I'll look out for mine, 
And we'll meet no more in Boston; I’m bound across the line.” 
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His voice grew faint and coarser, in fact, *twas getting weak; 

His eyes put on a careless look, he coughed and ceased to speak. 
His comrade bent to listen to the last word he had said, 

But the local for the Transcript to a foreign land had fled. 

The soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she looked down 

On the crooked streets of Boston, as she does on any town; 
Yea, calmly on that busy scene her pale light seemed to shine, 


As it shone on this reporter about to cross the line. 


TAKE you across? yes sir! River’s pretty 
high now; always is in the spring. Good 
smooth river, though; never knew any acci- 
dents to happen a crossing. Umph! not 
from the roughness of the water. 

I’ve a new boat? Yes sir,I have. Been 
across with me before, then. Don’t recollect 
you. Yes sir, ’tis a good boat, a very good 
boat. Other one worn out? No sir, it 
wasn’t. Sold it? No sir, I didn’t. 

I don’t mean to be uncivil, sir. Perhaps 
I'd best tell you the story as we go over. 

You're fond of stories, eh? Well, this is 
a precious strange one. 

I don’t tell it often. In the first place, ’'m 
not always in the whim for it. There are 
times when I don’t like to think of it even. 
Then, again, it isn’t everybody I'd tell it to. 
There are those people who wouldn’t believe 
a word of it, and people who'd laugh in your 
face at the idea of a wherry being haunted. 
But, by Jedediah, sir, that old wherry of 
mine was haunted! 

There’s an old place, back a piece on the 
opposite bank, called the Roses. It has been 
a very fine place, but it’s changed owners a 
good many times, and has got somewhat 
dilapidated. It’s called the Roses, as I said, 
but flowers and such like have mostly died 
out. But there’s some old trees, and a stately 
look about the house, as if *twas meant for 
rich folks. 

It’s about four years, now, since Lady 
Vivia Valliere came there to live. She wasa 
French lady, and right handsome, sir; I’ve 
seldom seen a handsomer woman, and I’ve 
taken many a fair freight in my old wherry. 
She had a soft, moony kind of face, with hair 
that was half black and half gold, rippling 
around her dimples, and eyes as brown as a 
chestnut, with curled black lashes. Her 
smile was that sweet that it had something 
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intoxicating in it. I’ve seen men look at her 
as I’ve seen a hungry child look at a basket 
of ripe peaches. 

Well, she came to the Roses with her 
housekeeper and her servants. She had 
some wealth, I suppose. Not enough, likely, 
for she aimed for more, and got it. 

Well, she gave a party after she had got 
settled, and the townsfolks had called on her. 
She had very pleasant ways and was very 
popular. 

I remember that night+-how the house was 
all lighted, and the trees of the avenue hung 
with colored lanterns—and the people came 
in such crowds I could hardly get across 
with them. There were the Goldings, and 
the Bromleys, and the Vanbrughs. There 
were the Smiths of Appleton, and the Greys 
of Sedgerville. There was the beautiful Miss 
Liddell of Bayswater, and though Mr. Mont- 
calm didn’t come, his nephew, young Werner, 
did, and that was the worst of it. 

Well, there were high times at the Roses 
that night. There was laughing, and talking, 
and dancing, and beautiful singing. After 
all the people had cone over, I got a rest, 
and I called to my wife to come down from 
our little house under the pines, there, and 
listen to music they were playing for to 
dance by. She came. bringing little Jim all 
wrapped in a shawl—for the nicht dews were 
heavy—and we three sat in the boat and 
looked ani listened for along hour. You see 
it wasn’t often that such doings went on 
among us, and perhaps we enjoyed our share 
as much as some others whose name was on 
Lady Vivia’s invitation list. 

Along about midnight, or later, the party 
broke up, and then I had to spring in to get 
them all over again. T’ at very night I no- 
ticed young Werner. 


He was a fine your just come from 
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college. He was a fephew of Mr. Montcalm 
of Oakhome, as his place is called, and he 
lived with his uncle. Coming over, young 
Werner had been very gay with the Misses 
Liddell, but going back, he stood in the stern, 
there, looking back at the lights of the Roses, 
with never a word for anybody. 

The very next morning who should come 
springing down the bank, and call to be taken 
across, but young Werner? I carried him 
ever, and watched, kind of curiously, to see 
him go straight to the Roses. 

Well, all that spring I knew he visited 
Lady Vivia, but I never thought anything 
strange, because he was such a boy, and she 
must have been twenty-eight years old. 

I would take them across in her carriage, 
sometimes. She drove beautifully. She wore 
white dresses, a black lace shawl and a white 
chip hat, with a spray of feathery grass in it, 
and everything she wore seemed part of her 
beautiful self. I’m a rough old fellow, and in 
my heart of hearts I’d never be one to trust 
Lady Vivia, but I never can think of her—of 
that white dimpled face and those great eyes 
of hers—without seeming to forget everything 
else, and getting daged like. Ah, her beauty, 
her beauty! that was what did it. 

One day young Werner came on board 
with Mr. Montcalm, and they were both on 
horseback. Now Mr. Montcalm had never 
before, to my knowledge, been to the Roses. 
He went that day. They were gone two 
hours, perhaps, before they came back. 

I noticed what a handsome man Mr. 
Montcalm was, as he sat on his horse. He 
must have been fifty years old; his beard and 
hair was a little gray, but his skin was as 
smooth as marble, and his dark-blue eyes had 
a serene look, as if he never, in all his easy 
life, had seen a cloud of trouble. He had the 
calm, kind, dignified ways of a real gentle- 
man. I noticed that young Werner talked 
nervously, but Mr. Montcalm was very quiet. 

Well, soon after, they came over again, 
and the next day Mr. Montcalm came alone 
to the Roses, and he and Lady Vivia went to 
drive. They made a fine-iooking couple, let 
me tell you, and seemed just suited to each 
other. I wondered then if it wouldn't be a 
match. 

About that time Lady Vivia went to New 
York, and wak gone several weeks. Mr. 
Montesim went'.to New York, They 


While all this was happening I had my 
own affairs to think about, sir, and likely 
many a significant thing happened that I 
took no note of. My little Jim died that 
summer, sir—all the boy I ever had. 

One day young Werner came on board, so 
wild and haggard-like I couldn’t but notice 
him. When I first took heed of him he was 
leaning over the rail yonder, his face pale, 
his position that of a man that is in sore 
trouble, and sick at heart. There were 
others on board that saw it too. 

Well, he went over, and just as he leaped 
out on the bank, he saw Lady Vivia’s car- 
riage waiting to go across. He went straight 
to her, and she put out a friendly hand to 
receive him. I saw his hand shut like a vice 
on hers. 

“T want to see you,” he said, in alow voice. 

“Then get in and drive to town with me,” 
she answered gayly. But it seemed to me 
that her voice was a little too gay, for she 
couldn’t help seeing how ill he looked. 

There was no one else going over, After 
we started, I stood behind the carriage and 
heard them talking. She seemed reluctant 
to answer his questions. At last she replied, 
“Yes, it is true.” 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“Ts it so strange?” she asked, quickly. 

“Strange?” he answered. “Vivia, if I 
believed it I would kill myself.” 

“Arthur,” she said, in a trembling voice, 
“ pray be reasonable.” 

I heard him mutter and laugh recklessly. 
She spoke to him softly, and then I heard a 
great sob—and, by Heaven, sir, I don’t like 
to see a man cry. I got out of their hearing. 
As I told you, sir, I had just lost my boy. | 
was under a cloud myself. 

Well, Lady Vivia came back in the car- 
riage alone, rather grave. And, by the way, 
there were two other carriages coming over, 
all the wherry could possibly hold, and her 
horses backed against the railing and broke 
it. But she paid the damage, sir, before she 
went off the boat. 

Then I heard it announced, for true, that 
Mr. Montcalm and Lady Vivia Valliere were 
to be married. The wedding was to take 
place in September. 

Poor young Werner! The man who had 
the heart to pity adog would have pitied him 
Every wight that young fellow went over to 
the Hoses, and “twas fast wearing him out 
I have no iden that he saw Lady Vivia. He 
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enly hung around the place, tramping through 
the garden, and watching the lights of the 
house. Indeed, a housemaid told my wife as 
much. He had quarrelled with his uncle, 
and left Oakhome. No one knew where he 
stayed. He looked, with his haggard face 
and unbrushed clothes, as if he slept in the 
open fields. I never saw such a change in a 
wellbred happy young fellow. - Everybody 
was talking about it, everybody pitied him; 
but Werner cared for no one. 

Now, as I said, Lady Vivia had a house- 
keeper, an ugly dark French woman. But 
she was sharp. She crossed the river some- 
times, and her name was Madame Sevigne. 
Just before the wedding Lady Vivia dis- 
missed her. I think they must have had 
some trouble, for Madame Sevigne said many 
bitter things about her late mistress. It so 
happened that when she left the Roses my 
wife was on board the boat, and the two 
women had a little talk. 

“Sorry for Arthur Werner? sh!” ex- 
claimed madame. “ Never! She has no 
more heart than a dead sea apple! What 
did she ever care for that boy when she rode 
and drove with him? Bah! nothing! But 
she knew that he was the nephew of his 
uncle. She had a little game to play and 
she played it well. Do you remember the 
little reception in the spring? That was 
given for Monsieur Montcalm. He did not 
come, but his nephew did, and so she courted 
the nephew. When she made another move 
she was more successful. Monsieur Mont- 
calm came, and she snared him. Then she 
had no more use for Arthur Werner. He 
will die. Well, let him. She will not care.” 

I never shall forget what happened that 
night. Werner came on board about eleven 
o'clock. I saw a look in his face that con- 
vinced me he was quite insane. 

It was a moonlight night, but the clouds 
were ragged and watery. He stood by the 
broken rail where there was a wide open 
space. Suddenly I saw him step right through 
this space into the water, I stared at the 
empty spot a whole minute before I realized 
that poor Werner had committed suicide. 
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Well, the boy and I put the boat about, 
but ’twasn’t of any use. He was drowned 
dead when at last we got him up. 

He was buried from Oakhome, and the 
wedding was put off fur a while. 

Is that all, did you say? No sir, that isn’t. 

The night Arthur Werner was buried— 
late, it might have been three or four hours 
after the funeral, and he was laid to rest at 
sundown—lI was going over for a passenger, 
when I saw a figure near the broken railing. 
You may hang me dead, sir, if it wasn’t the 
spirit of Werner! 

I said nothing, but the next night I saw it 
again, and passengers on board the boat saw 
it. My boat soon began to get a bad reputa- 
tion, and people shunned it, and went over 
by the bridge. 

Starvation began to stare me in the face. 
I went to Lady Vivia. She heard my story 
incredulously, but turned pale. We talked a 
long time. I repeated some of the stories 
Madame Sevigne had told about her. She 
trembled violently. I begged her to cross in 
the boat at eleven o’clock, but she would not. 
She was soon going away from the Roses, 
she said. 

Then she went into the next room and 
returned to me with a purse of gold. 

“My good friend,” she said, in her soft 
voice, “take this and buy yourself a new 
boat. We will hope that that will not be 
haunted.” 

Well, I bought the new boat. For a while 
I was not quite easy—spirits are not just to 
be depended on, you know, sir—but the 
ghost did not trouble me any more. And 
gradually my custom came back. People 
crossed with me again. 

Lady Vivia was soon married, and went 
away. I was never quite satisfied until she 
went. I was always expecting Werner’s 
spirit to take a ride across to see her. 

Why didn’t I sell the old boat? I tried, 
but, bless you, sir! nobody’d but it. It lay 
afloat a mile down the river, until it got 
leaky; then I used it for firewood. 

Welcome for the story, sir! Happy to take 
you over again. Good-day, sir! 
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THE STORY OF A VALENTINE. 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


I. 


A PRIVATE parlor in a fashionable city 
hotel. Lace curtained windows, costly paint- 
ings, and a carpet soft as some flower-bank of 
May all were there, and on a table of Sienna 
marble a basket of tea-roses and red verbenas 
were sending out subtle odors in the sum- 
mery warmth. But a lady and child were 
the fine points of the picture, after all. 

The lady rocked idly by a window, with 
hands, white as lily leaves, lying against the 

glimmering blue of her silk dress, and the 
maize-gold hair, twisted like a crown around 
her queenly head, was so perfectly beautiful 
one might imagine her as having stepped sud- 
denly down from the gilded frame on thé 
opposite wall—a living, breathing reality. 

“What is it, Coral? Are you tired so soon 
of your new toy?” she asked, as the child 
sighed wearily, putting out of her hand a 
great gay-colored kaleidoscope she had been 
holding against her pretty blue eyes for a full 
hour. 

“It is not a good one, mamma. I shall 
carry it back and make the man give me my 
doliar again. It wont make the same picture 
twice. I’ve turned it round more than fifty 
times, trying to find that pretty star again, 
but there keeps coming that hateful old green 
and brown and gray!” 

Mamma reached out a white jewelled band 
and gently drew the pouting little one to her 
side. 

“Does not my dear little girl know yet that 
she must not quarrel with the sombre colors 
green and gray? Have you yet to learn, my 
darling, that life is not all rose-strewn or star- 
gemmed, and that its fairest pictures and 
supreme moments never, never repeat 
themselves ?” 

An undertone of pain ran throbbing through 
the sentence, the truth of which Rose St. 
John had been learning anew every day for 
seven years of lonelinesss and heartache. 
The child stood quite still beside her, softly 
caressing one of her listless hands and touch- 
ing her warm red lips to the fair oval face out 
of which grief had not yet driven the girlish 
bloom. 

Light footsteps and a rustle of garments at 
the door startled Mrs, St. John out of her im- 


pending reverie—a growing weakness with 
her of late—and a dainty little lady let herself 
softly in, her garnet poplin and white 
plumed hat indicating her readiness for a 
walk, to Coralie’s infinite delight. 

“O mamma, get on your things! Here is 
Miss Wilber all ready to go out, and she wants 
you to go with her—and me too, perhaps.” 

“Exactly, magpie; go put on your gold 
feathers and nobody will know you from a 
robin.” Then turning to Mrs. St. John, she 
said, coaxingly, “Come Rosa, if I were the 
handsomest woman in New York I would 
never ‘ waste my sweetness on the desert air,’ 
such weather as this, with a host of admirers 
dying for a sight of me.” 

“Rather a mythical host I imagine, Grace, 
but where are you going?” 

“To De Grey’s for my photographs—do 
come; tease her, Coral!” 

“T should not require that stimulus, if it 
were not such a bore to dress—it is rathera 
tempting afternoon,” said Mrs. St. John, 
shaking out her trailing skirt and passing 
both hands over her hair—and very lovely 
hair it was. 

“Nonsense! you are dressed; you are 
always dressed up to any possible emergency.” 
And Miss Wilmer viewed her friend over with 
an admiration so sincere and undisguised as 
to prove that there lived at least one woman 
who could look at another, more beautiful 
and more sought after than herself, without 
a shadow of envy! 

“Grace, you really should have been a man, 
you flatter so exquisitely. Coralie, you may 
hunt up Adele and ask her to bring my bon- 
net and Astrakhan—the white one. I may 
as well surrender, for Miss Wilmer has a bay- 
onet charge for any objection 1 may venture 
to advance, and I see you are on her side.” 

The wraps came, tasteful and elegant, as 
was everything belonging to Mrs. St. John. 
A moment later she stood arrayed like a 
princess in front of the pier-glass, drawing on 
her gloves. 

“Tam afraid my white cloak isn’t becom- 
ing,” Miss Wilber said, deprgatingly; “ I 
wore it to the opera last evening, and felt, of 
course, exceedingly well dressed till—well, 
what do you suppose Ned said I looked like ?” 
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“T really cannot imagine ; the snow-maiden, 
perhaps.” 

“No—a poodle dog! Surely no woman 
with such a brother need ever die of vanity ;” 
and she laughed till the little pile of brown 
curls shook beneath the tiny velvet hat. 

“Mr. Wilber has a way of saying startling 
things, I am aware,” answered Rose, quietly, 
as they went down stairs. 

A balmy softness and warmth—an earnest 
of the waiting spring—was in the air of the 
bright February afternoon over which a deep 
blue sky bent lovingly. Both ladies thoroughly 
enjoyed the walk, and Coralie was like a bird, 
always happiest when on the wing. 

Passing the marble front of a palatial dry 
goods store whose spacious windows held a 
tempting display of the purple and fine linen 
so dear to the weak little feminine heart, 
Miss Wilber pulled at her friend’s cloak and 
came to a full stop. 

“ Wait just a moment,” she said, “ there is 
a tangle of vehicles at the corner and we can- 
not cross conveniently. I must look at these 
camel’s hair shawls.” 

“ But you have one already.” 

“ Yes, and want another—a scarlet. This 
is a new lot just opened. What heavenly 
borders !” 

“ Grace—you absurd child!” laughed Mrs. 
St. John, to whom the days when pretty 
clothes were a delight seemed centuries back. 
“Come, don’t stop now, please; it will be 
dark in little more than an hour,” looking at 
her watch and, very cautiously over her 
shoulder, “do come along—we can cross here 
easily enough, aud I will go shopping with 
you to-morrow all day if you like.” 

Miss Wilmer was too deep in contemplation 
of the * heavenly borders” to note the little 
uneasiness and flurry in her friend’s manner, 
but Coral’s quick eyes had followed her 
mother’s in their furtive backward glance. 

“© Miss Wilber!” she spoke up, earnestly, 
“your brother Captain Edward is just a little 
way behind, and I know he wants to over- 
take us, only that lady in black is keeping him 
there talking in front of that bookstore.” 

“Edward? So it is; and you saw him, 
Rose, and wanted to run away. Do you 
really wish to avoid him? I had set my 
heart on—well—on your liking Ned.” 

The tender little reproach and disappoint- 
ment in her favorite friend’s voice did not 
tend.to cool off Mrs. St. John’s conscious 
blushes or lessen her evident confusion. So 
she stood still holding Coralie’s hand, longing 
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desperately for the just then impossible 
pleasure of boxing the child’s ears. And 
Coral, who seemed bent on a still more start- 
ling development of her peculiar talent for 
getting people into difficulties, hastened to 
explain: 

“T don’t think my mamma dislikes your 
brother, Miss Wilmer; they are always going 
to be friends as long as they live. I heard 
them say so one night last week when Cap- 
tain Wilmer asked her to marry him, and 
almost cried when she said ‘no,’” 

“Coral! Coral! what are you saying? I'll 
never, never take you anywhere again!” 
mamma whispered, in an agony of vexation. 

They were walking on again— Miss Wilmer 
quite convinced that her brother’s escort 
could not serve to lessen her friend’s 
discomfort. 

“Don’t blame me, Grace—don’t love me 
the less! we will be sisters in everything else. 
You would pity me, dear, if you knew the 
cruel death my heart died years ago.” And 
the velvety violet eyes looked out imploringly 
from under the soft curling lashes. 

“Of course my mother cannot go marrying 
other folks when she is married already to 
my papa;”’ put in irrepressible Coral, un- 
swerving in her loyalty to her unknown 
“ papa.” 

“Tell me, Rose, once for all—is it true? we 
have not been acquainted quite a century, to 
be sure, but I love you and could not betray 
so dear a friend.” 

They were standing at the foot of the long 
flight of spiral stairs leading up to the artist’s 
rooms. Mrs, St. John put one of her little 
trembling hands into her friend’s ready clasp 
and said: 

“Tt is true, Grace, though it has been and 
must still be a dead secret. I am no widow, 

but a wronged, deserted wife, living months 
and years of such heartache as few women 
ever knew. O Grace, I would rather see 
Coral buried forever out of sight under this 
winter’s snow than know she is to live and 
suffer as I have suffered.” 

De Grey’s rooms were crowded; indeed 
they usually were sunny afternoons. Though 

a photographer’s great ally—the sun—is the 

most accurate and uncompromising of truth- 
tellers, a perfect understanding seemed to ex- 
ist between him and our young artist. At 
any rate he found himself constantly besieged 
by passe ladies desiring to be reproduced in 
the piquant freshness of a bygone girlhood, 
people who squinted clamoring for pictures 
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guiltless of such a weakness; and, worst of 
all, mothers with babies whose pet persistency 
seemed to be cramming wet red fists into wet 
red mouths and sneezing at the supreme mo- 
ment. And yet De Grey generally sent away 
his patrons on excellent terms with them- 
selves, and him. 

Mrs. St. John, with Coralie safe in hand, 


lingered about a few minutes growing calm 
and cool. Pausing before an exquisite 
chromo the little girl slid quietly away to 
look at some stereoscopic views with a little 
dancing-school acquaintance she had spied 
out at the furthest end of the room. Turn- 
ing her head to look after her, Mrs. St. John’s 
eyes lit upon two people just entering; one a 
tall dark man with a face startlingly familiar. 
Not an Adonis—hardly a woman’s hero—but 
with eyes that could smile luringly, a mouth 
winningly tender, and a voice, ah! too well- 
remembered, that had breathed into her 
willing ear every tender form of love’s expres- 
sion. How often had that strong pliant hand 
clasped hers, that dark rippling beard swept 
her cheek! 

Her heart stood still an instant and tidal 
waves of emotion rushed pitilessly up to her 
staring face. Half the length of the room, 
with interposing screens, statues and pedes- 
tals lay between them, and, all unconscious 
of any disturbed or disturbing presence, he 
bent towards his companion, a fair, frail girl 
with eyes and forehead like sculptured 
Clytie’s. There was one great pity. If Coral 
had not gone away just as she did she would 
have seen, for the first time in her little life— 
her father. 

Suddenly turning her regards away from 
him to where Miss Wilmer stood examining 
the proofs just handed her for inspection, 
De Grey, quite conscious whom he was serv- 
ing—Doctor Wilmer’s only daughter, and the 
prettiest girl in New York—stood suavely by, 
waiting her pleasure. 

“You were right, Mr. De Grey, I quite 
agree with you about the vignette. Just one 
moment, please, I want to show it to my 
friend. Ah, there she is coming, and, good 
heavens! how pale she is! Rose, what is the 
matter? you look as though you had seen a 
ghost!” 

She was pale enough certainly, with a 
deathly faintness creeping to her very finger 
ends. Vaughn Edgeworth in America—in 
that very room! 

“O Grace, I am faint—sick,” putting up 
her hand imploringly; “don’t let any one 
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know, take me away—out of this room, some- 
where—any where !” 


Charles De Grey, though he could have 
stood forever looking into that matchless face, 
put out his hand and opened a door just 
within reach, disclosing a sunshiny little room 
with a carpet like forest moss, a painting or 
two, and a great friendly-looking sleepy 
hollow of an armchair by the window. 

“This way, ladies; help her, Miss Wilmer; 
here is ice water and a sofa.” 

Rose never knew exactly how she got over 
the green carpet to the sofa, but opened her 
eyes presently to find Grace deluging her 
with cologne and Coral adding copious tears. 

“Don’t cry, darling, mamma isn’t dead ”— 
sitting up and applying a handkerchief to her 
dripping face—“ dear me, who is coming?” as 
a fat rosy little woman came in, shutting the 
door cautiously behind her. 

“Mrs. Blair, where in the world did you 
come from? I did not see you,” exclaimed 
Grace, in surprise. 

“So I perceived, but Isaw you on Broad- 
way; and your friend and this sweet little 
girl. I came out to see about the girls’ 
dresses for Mrs. Langdon’s party to-morrow 
evening. Poor Belle is about sick, and so 
hoarse we came near sending for your father, 
my dear. I have finished my shopping and 
am about ready to go home. But to explain 
my following you in here—I came up to see 
about some copies De Grey is doing for me, 
and caught sight of Mrs. St. John just as she 
commenced growing faint. So it occurred to 
me to coax her to let me take her home in 
my carriage. Those horrid cars would make 
her faint again. Are you subject to these 
turns; my dear?” looking at Rose, whom she 
had met but once before. 

“Seldom, thank fortune; you are very kind, 
and I shail be most grateful.” 

“Not at all; you could not walk home, my 
dear; but I must not stay talking. I will go 
and speak about my copies and not keep you 
waiting. By the way, Grace, I just spoke to 
Agnes Demming; she was with that Mr. 
Edgeworth, whom she is going to marry. He 
is a widower and ever so much older than 
she. He is a splendid looking man'enough, 
but rather a singular choice for a young 
thing like her.” 

“Edgeworth, Edgeworth,” repeated Grace ; 
“do I know him?” a little doubtfully. 

“You ought to, dear; he belongs to the 
Philadelphia Edgeworths. A good family, I 
assure you.” 
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“A widower, did you say, Mrs. Blair?” 
“ Why yes; every one remembers the story. 
He married in Pari years ago, some great 
beauty; an heiress’ », I believe. She was 
unfaithful in some \,ay; at least they quar- 
relled, and he left her in a passion. A few 
years afterwards she was on her way home to 
her friends, in Quebec, I think, and lost her 


life at the burning of an ocean steamer. 
Dear me, Mrs. St. John is going to faint 
again.” 

The gas was alight in the warm, perfumed 
rooms when Mrs. St. John reached them 
again, after a quick and not uncomfortable 
drive through the dim streets where the 
twilight bloom had just faded. Hot fragrant 
tea and a delicate meal served in her own 
parlor, and afterwards a loose cashmere wrap- 
per and Adele’s charm-laden fingers in her 
heavy hair, warded off a threatening head- 
ache. Whata pity tea and toast cannot cure 
heart-pains as well! 

Earlier ‘than was usual with her, Coral 
submitted herself to Adele’s nightly offices, 
and came out of her mother’s dressing-room 
looking like a little angel with her rippling 
hair and snowy night robe. Settling herself 
at her mother’s feet she sat silent a few mo- 
ments playing, baby-fashion, with her bare 
white toes. Suddenly she broke out: 

“Manfma, isn’t to-morrow Valentine’s 
day ?” 

“ Yes, dear, but what do you know about 
it? Such little girls as you are supposed to 
be happily indifferent to the favors of the 
patron saint.” 

“But I promised to send Herbert a valen- 
tine, and he will expect one,” persisted the 
child, counting her ten tiny toes backwards, 
to the tune of “this pig went to market and 
that pig staid at home.” 

Mrs. St. John laughed a little ringing 
laugh. 

“Promised a valentine! thatis a novel idea, 
Coral. I thought people in receipt of such 
missives were straightway translated to the 
seventh heaven of delightful surprise and 
mystification, But allow me to ask who 
Herbert is?” 

“Why, you know, mamma. That little 
boy—only he is not so very littk—who 
taught me to skate up at the rink, and did up 
my hand in his handkerchief the day I fell 
and cut it on the ice in Central Park. Don’t 
you remember him, mamma?” 

Mamma decided that she did. 


“ What sort of a valentine are you intend- 
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ing to send this little lover, and not soe very 
little either?” she asked, growing interested 
in the infantine love affair. 

Coral yawned sleepily and confessed she 
had not decided. 

“1 wish you would paint me a pretty 
wreath and write some verses in it—roses or 
violets. O, will you, ma?” she asked, lifting 
her pure glowing face, alight with pleased 
anticipation, to sweet mother-eyes looking 
fondly down into hers. 

“Yes, love, to-morrow; and it shall bea 
marvel of sentiment; how will this do? 


“The rose is red, the violet blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so are you.” 


and Mrs. St. John laughed again, and rolled 
her handsome eyes up at Adele. 

She sat thinking sadly, picking patiently at 
a mental hard knot, long after the little girl 
was sleeping childhood’s bappy sleep in her 
white bed with the stars watching her 
through the lace curtains. Adele folded a 
soft warm blanket over the small hands lying 
outside the rose-lined quilt, and came into 
the parlor again with a lavender silk dress 
over her arm, saying as she sat down under 
the drop-light: 

“Did you remember, madam, to call and 
see if your lace overdress was likely to be 
sent home in season ?” 

“No, really I entirely forgot it. But it 
doesn’t make the slightest difference. I don’t 
quite believe I shall go to Mrs. Langdon’s to- 
morrow evening, and if I do, there are half a 
dozen dresses to choose from.” 

“Then I need not sew on these buttons to- 
night ;” and the maid showed a shade of dis- 
appointed feeling in her sallow face. Her 
only pleasure in life was to see her beautiful 
mistress the reigning belle of a fashionable 
party. 

“ My mind is not just in a state to bear the 
fatigue, and I am not at all in company mood. 
The fact is, Adele, we must go away from 
here—you and I and Coral.” 

“Go away!” echoed the servant, dropping 
her scissors in amazement. 

“Yes, haven’t I told you, repeatedly, that 
there was no rest for me, nor for you, so long 
as you serve me? O, my good friend, this 
heart of mine, that I have tried so hard to 
freeze and starve, can suffer very keenly still. 
Ah, Adele, I saw him to-day! Vaughn—my 
husband !” 

Wrathful lights leaped up in the woman’s 
sharp black eyes as the long unspoken name 
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fell tremulously sweet from her mistress’s 
lips. She violently hated the man who had 
so causelessly—it seemed to her—put coolly 
away from him the wife whose only error 
had been the too strict fulfilment of a rash 
and hasty promise. 

“ Mon Dieu! He in America? Ah, those 
men are monsters! They show one no 
mercy!” she exclaimed, hotly, making ex- 
clamation points of herhands. “ Why did he 
not leave the ocean between you?” 

Adele got her honesty and loyalty from her 
English father; but her exquisite taste and 
hot temper were inherited from a very French 
mother. So, when angry or excited, she was 
apt to make free use of a very glib tongue. 
Naturally she was rather reticent, and even- 
tempered as a clock-tick. 

“But you forget yourself, Adele,” inter- 
posed Mrs. St. John, calmly. “I have at 
least the consolation of knowing that Mr. 
Edgeworth has not returned to this country 
expecting to annoy or disturb me. How 
could he—believing me dead these two years 
—lost at that horrible steamboat explosion ? 
But I am dead, indeed, to him; I never 
realized how utterly, until I saw him this 
afternoon bending so fondly towards that 
baby-faced girl !” 

“A girl! what girl?” piped the maid, 
shrilly. 

“A Miss Demming whom he is engaged to 
marry,” faltered the pain-thrilled voice. 

“Marry! Mother in heaven! how can 
monsieur marry while you are still alive? 
True, he knows it not, but, mon Dieu! the 
sin will be the same!” 

There it was—the vexing knot poor Rose 
had found too tough for her mental fingers. 
How, indeed, was Vaughn Edgeworth—her 
lLusband—her very own—by every right of 
ownership human and divine—to marry any 
other woman while she lived? Her love had 
lived, the tender wifely love, through all the 
bitterness of the seven dreary years of their 
sundered lives. But, conscious of her inno- 
cence, she could not forget how, in his hot 
anger and jealousy, he had steeled his heart 
pitilessly against her, as on her bent knees 
she had implored him—as she would never 
have prayed for her life—to have faith in her 
and wait patiently for the explanation she 
could not then in honorgive. Recalling that 
hour, mountains of pride, rugged and im- 
passable, stood between her and the vague 
longing that haunted her, to go and tell him 
all; her escape from a sudden and horrid 
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death, how yearningly she longed for his love 
again, and of the little one, his child and 
hers, of whose existence he did not dream. 
Thinking it all over, the dry storm in the 
blue eyes broke, and grieved sobs shook her 
like a reed. 

Adele, who adored her, could not endure 
to see her suffering. 

“Don’t ery, mignonne; you will get the 
headache back again. Those men are good 
for no earthly use but to grieve one—those 
are best off who have them not. Of course 
you would not wish to remain here when 
every chance will be bringing you together, 
and no end of things could happen to give 
your affairs to the gossips. Ah well, this 
world is wide and more than one may live in 
it.” 

“Tt seems so cruel, Adele. Fate is all 
against me. Ethel Edgeworth is dead, and 
disgrace upon her name could not disturb 
her now. Don’t you see that my promise 
binds me no longer—that I might easily and 
honorably clear myself from every shadow of 
suspicion in his eyes. Ah, if it were not for 
this Agnes Demming! But he believes me 
dead, and loves her perhaps better than he 
ever loved me. Adele, if it were not for Coral 
I would go into a convent.” 

“A convent! mother in heaven, and you 
so handsome and only twenty-five. Iama 
Catholic and you are not; but though I am 
yellow and wrinkled, and forty, I’d not go 
in a convent for king nor country. They are 
only fit for such as Ethel Edgeworth. Pity it 
is she hadn’t taken the black veil before she 
coaxed you to take charge of those shameful 
love letters. A mal-adroit devil that was that 
sent monsieur prying and findingthem. And 
to hear him swear they were written to you! 
I wish it might fall to me to tell him they be- 
longed to his own sister—and she a married 
woman.” 

Mrs. St. John sighed. 

“TJ could have told him that myself, Adele. 
Haven't I told you a hundred times that 
knowing his temper I dared not? Alfred St. 
John, my cousin, was my most ardent lover 
once, and doubtless I should have married 
him if I had not met Vaughn Edgeworth and 
found my fate in him—a sad one it has 
proved. You can see at a glance that even 
if I had gone false to Ethel, and told him the 
truth, he would have doubted my story. Her 
name was not written in any of the letters. 
Discovery, too, would have made room for a 
tragedy. Ethel’s husband was just the man 
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to shoot Alfred St. John dead. As it is I am 
the only sufferer.” 

Adele rattled her scissors and thimble into 
her work-basket, and walked away to her 
own room, muttering to herself: 

“Ah, mon Dieu! it is all a pity—a pity. 
But to-morrow is the day of our good St. 
Valentine, loveliest of all the year for those 
who love. Mother Marie! and what if this 
great vexation should come out all right? 
She loves Monsieur Edgeworth still—cer- 
tainement, certainement!” 


II. 


Sr. VALENTINE’S day dawned, a very king 
among days. During the night a feathery 
fall of snow had spread, like a soft white gar- 
ment, over country meadow and city street. 
Nature seemed to have turned a new leaf, a 
stainless page, inviting only pure and pleas- 
ant records. Doubtless Cupid, arrow-iaden, 
had been his rounds overnight, dancing tip- 

’ toe in the rosy foreground of many a lover’s 
dream, riding home at peep of day on the 
ruddy rim of some sunrise cloud. 

Mrs. St. John slept very late that morning. 
Coral stood at a window looking at the snow, 
and pouted because Adele refused to allow 
her her usual matin performance—that of 
kissing her mother awake. 

“But I want her to get up and see the 
pretty pictures Jack Frost has made on the 
windows. She has slept long enough,” per- 
sisted the little lady, twitching at the tassels 
of her scarlet sacque. 

“Nonsense, Dimple, don’t you know that 
some people cannot sleep too much? One is 
always happy when one is asleep; she will 
get up presently.” 

And so indeed she did; and came out of 
her dressing-room looking like a blush rose 
in a pale pink cashmere wrapper, her hair 
still damp from the bath, twisted loosely and 
confined with a small pearl comb from which 
two or three shining curls were escaping. 

Deciding to appear at Mrs. Langdon’s that 
evening, she found a busy day before her. 
Miss Wilmer dropped in after dinner, and 
coaxed her to go to her dress-maker’s with 
her, to help her through the agony of a 
wine-colored silk that set “ awfully.” 

So about four o’clock Coral began to tease. 
Adele, with her hands full, and half a dozen 
errands to do, was, it must be owned, a little 
cross. 


home before dark so as to paint my valen- 


“But she said she would certainly come 
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tine,” fretted the child, half crying. 

“Ah, you silly one; a great deal you know 
about valentines! Now you are not to go 
annoying your mamma when she comes in 
tired and in a hurry. I shall have to com- 
mence upon her the minute she returns. It 
will take me every minute of two hours to do 
her hair. Now I am going for those fashions, 
and do not you, Coral, go rummaging.” 

But, with the perversity of childhood, Coral 
did go rummaging. She turned every bureau 
drawer topsy-turvy, in a desperate search 
for note-paper, but found none. Then she 
tried her mother’s writing-desk but it was 
safely locked. 

“What a shame that I can’t find any 
paper, Ione,” she said, aloud, addressing the 
canary, her favorite confidant. “And 1 want 
to write to Herbert so bad. Mamma says it 
is not ladylike not to keep one’s promises, 
and I must write an apology. O dear, here 
is a little corner of white paper sticking out! 
I’ve got it, Ione; I’ve got it! It is an old 
letter all yellow; but I guess it will do. I 
know it is not good for anything.” 

And on the back of the old letter she wrote 
her innocent “ apology,” little dreaming that 
two life-paths, long gone astray, were to meet 
and blend through means of the queer crooked 
characters she sat printing on the back of 
a time-worn but still fateful letter. 

Lovelier women than Rose St. John, as she 
appeared in Mrs. Langdon’s crowded saloon 
that evening, are seldom seen. Scarlet- 
petalled fuchsias drooped from her gleaming 
hair, and looped up the costly lace overskirt 
of her lavender silk robe. Her usual color— 
a delicate bloom like the pink leaves of an 
apple blossom—had heightened and deep- 
ened into a vivid crimson. Captain Wil- 
mer, upon whose arm she leaned, thought 
he had never seen her so exquisitely lovely, 

and had rather close work, soldier though he 
was, to fight down his heartache and force 
his rejected love to hide itself forever under 
the guise of friendship. But the tender re- 
gret in his honest brown eyes was all lost 
upon Rose. She was not thinking of him 
but of another—Vaughn Edgeworth, her es- 
tranged husband; and the vague expectancy 
of meeting him, face to face, sent the blood 
through her veins like a lava-stream, and set 
her heart beating quick and fast—half in 
longing half in dread. 

“T am tired of this heat and flare of dance 
music; isn’t there a cool place somewhere ?” 
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she said, two hours later, to Grace, whom a which she had risen, startled and fear- 


lieutenant in her brother's company had just stricken, at the sudden sound of his voice, 

seated from a waltz. and he put out a hand and shut the door 
Grace spread her spangled fan and wafted behind him. 

soft perfumes like a breath of tuberoses in “T will speak and you shall hear,’ was 

her friend’s face. written in the resolute face looking steadfast- 
“I don’t know, really; are you tired so ly into hers, as she stood still opposite him, 


soon? We'll make Ned get us some ice- with every trace of color frightened out of 
water. I left him in the other room dancing her cheeks. 


with that Miss Demming. She is really very 
pretty, and blue is so becoming—” 

“Miss Demming! She here? I haven’t 
seen—that is—I did not know—” but the “To detain you? Not against your will; 
sentence refused to complete itself, and her Heaven forbid! Rose, I thought you were 
eyes lifted just in time to see the graceful dead.” 
gallantry of Captain Wilmer’s bow and smile, 
as he delivered up his pretty partner, still 
flushed with her dance, into the care of the 


tall, handsome man people said she was going 
to marry. 


“T did not mean to frighten you—I do not 
wish to distress you,” he said, slowly, gently. 
“Only to detain me—is that it?” 


There was little to be gathered from the 
slow calm-spoken words, and she was not 
looking, just then, into the sad regretful face. 

“T am sorry to say you were quite mis- 


taken. I was neither drowned nor burned. 
“Ah, Ned, we were just wishing for you! Somebody saved me. Had you, however, re- 
Isn’t there a breath of air forone? Mrs. St. mained in Europe, you might have gone to 
John is tired.” your grave believing me safe at the bottom of 
Rose was not reluctant to accept his gladly the ocean.” 
proffered arm, and passing down the sea of “Rose! how can you—how dare you say 
velvet carpet towards the conservatory, 


such words? You know how I loved you! 
Vaughn Edgeworth, standing in a doorway You can never knew howI have mourned 
leading from the music-room, saw and recog- you.” 


nized her. 

Leaning back in the deep rustic chair 
which Edward Wilmer had placed for her, 
half-hidden in a little forest of rose geranium 
trees, Mrs. St. John fought bravely against 
the sick faintness that made her hot and cold 
by turns. Wilmer was asking her the name 
of some pale yellow blossom with an over- 
powering perfume, holding it up for her in- 
spection, when Mrs. Langdon’s trailing velvet 
came sweeping over the floor. 

“Ah, captain, they said I could find you 
here; there is a man waiting in the hall 
down stairs who insists upon seeing you, and 
will not take no for an answer. I really beg 
your pardon, Mrs. St. John; will you come 
with me and look at the dancing, or do you 
prefer to wait here? It is nice and cool; 


people are apt to keep their plants too warm.” could I have in wishing to torture you? I 
She chatted, in her rapid pleasant way,a have mourned you as dead, and find you 

moment longer, and then went back to her radiant in youth and health. O Rose! the 

crowded rooms. Silence fora moment inthe wife of Alfred St. John, bearing his hated 

sweet perfumed place, broken only by acool name, I do not wonder you were willing I 

drip of water drops from a tiny fountain, and should believe you dead !” 

then a voice close beside her said: Rose bit back the impulsive denial that 


“Rose—Mrs. St.John. No—don’tgoaway! sprang to her trembling lips, and remained 


Speak, let me hear your voice once again, for guiltily silent. Never, since her retirement 
God’s sake !” 


into the shadéw of her maiden name, had she 
foreseen such a misapprehensien as this. 


“Ah yes; I know how youloved me. Why 
do not you remind me of the rare confidence 
you had in my truth? Let us notstand here 
recriminating each other. If you came here to 
torture me, be sure that is impossible, for you 
have wrung my heart numb.” 

But the tears rushing to the great lovely 
blue eyes, that a moment before had looked 
defiantly into his, gave her the lie. His voice, 
his face so pale and grave, the magnetism of 
his presence, and the grieved eyes looking 
their unspoken yearnings into hers, were 
making havoc with her pride. If only she 
could have overlooked Agnes Demming, she 
would have drawn his arm around her and 
asked for the love without which life had 
proved only an arid waste. 

“You wrong me wholly. What object 


She sank slowly back into her chair, from 
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But if he was going to marry Agnes Dem- 
ming, she could gain nothing by enlightening 
him. They might as well be even. They 
had met too late, too late! 

There was a gentle turning of the door 
knob, and Captain Wilmer entered, looking 
around in surprise, murmured an apology, 
and made a motion of backing out: 

“Excuse me, sir, I really regret my intru- 
sion, Mrs. St. John, but Grace sent me to find 
you. She has danced herself into a headache 
and is going home.” 

Rose bowed a quiet adieu and walked away 
as she had come, on the captain’s arm, leav- 
ing Vaughn Edgeworth alone with the water 
drip and geraniums. There is never any 
counting to a certainty on what a woman 
will do. 

Vaughn Edgeworth went home, also, 
shortly afterwards, prepared to make a night 
of it. Turning up the gas in his room he lit 
his cigar and searched among half a dozen 
papers on the table for a book he had been 
reading after dinner. But there was only 
Gelburn’s Arithmetic and a slate well covered 
witha neat row of sums. 

“Herbert has been studying again by my 
drop-light and turning everything upside 
down. Where is my ‘Strathmore? Ah! 
what have we here?” 

Tossing aside the schoolbook a letter had 
fallen out. Close, fine writing in a woman’s 
delicate hand on one side, faded but legible 
still, and on the other Coral’s excuse for not 
sending her dear Herbert the valentine she 
had promised. 

“Ethel’s writing—her name at the bottom! 
Good God, what is it?” 

He read it through, turning white as the 
snowy vest of his rich evening suit. It ran 
thus: 


“To you, Rose, my truest, best loved friend, 
I commit these letters for safe keeping. They 
are, as you will see, Alfred’s letters to me, 
written in the floodtide of our unfortunate 
attachment. I cannot find it in my heart to 
destroy them, and I wish you to guard them 
safely and return them to him after I am 
dead. Knowing my recovery impossible, you 
will easily understand that, having escaped 
detection so far, I wish to escape it to the 
end. Above all, I charge you never to let 
these letters come to the eyes of my brother 
Vaughn, your husband. My name, you per- 
ceive, is not mentioned at all; and it would 
take much to convince him they were not 
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written to you. Come and see me and let 
me hear the promise from your lips. 
“ ETHEL AVERY.” 


“Good God!” he exclaimed, aloud, wiping 
the cold sweat from his face with a delicate 
perfumed handkerchief; “here then is the 
solution of all this dreadful mystery. Ethel, 
my pure, sweet little sister! ah, I see it all 
now, and Rose was innocent—my love, my 
wife. But where in the name of wonder did 
Herbert get this letter?” 

He turned it over helplessly, vexed and 
puzzled over the comical characters printed 
on the back. 

“A child’s note, evidently, and, I should 
judge, no other than a child could read it. 
‘Coral St. John’—that is decently legible; 
clueless labyrinth! I will go and wake 
Herbert.” 

So, letter in hand, he went into the ad- 
joining room, where the moon was shining 
across the white bed, full in the face of the 
sleeping boy, who lay breathing quietly as an 
infant, with a smile around his full red mouth 
like one in a pleasant dream. 

Waking him was the work of time; but, 
after half a dozen gentle shakes, he sat up- 
right in bed rubbing open his eyes. 

“Uncle Vaughn! Is it you? I believe I 
was dreaming.” 

“Very likely you were,my boy. But never 
mind dreaming just now. I want you to tell 
me where you got this letter.” 

Herbert took it, turning it slowly over in 
his hand. 

“That? O, that is Coral’s letter.” 

“Coral who?” 

“ Why, don’t you see, sir? little Coral St. 
John, up at the St. Nicholas. She and Ihave 
a sort of skating, dancing acquaintance. I’ve 
seen her sometimes in the park walking with 
her maid. She is a jolly little team—a regu- 
lar brick; and you ought to see her mother, 
sir, she is like that angel there in the picture.” 

“And her father?” 

“T do not know that she has one,sir. I 
never heard her speak of him. But isn’t this 
my mother’s name on the back of this letter? 
—I had not noticed it before.” 

“Perhaps; but never mind that,” said 
Uncle Vaughn, tucking the letter safely 
away in his pocket; “you can finish that 
dream of yours now, my boy; but draw down 
your curtains, it is not good for you to sleep 
with the full moon shining in your face.” 

Then he went back to his own room and 
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sat down to smoke, with a fierce wonder in 
his eyes. 

“T have been worse than an idiot—a brute,” 
was one of the mental compliments he paid 

himself. “It is hardly probable Rose has 
married St. John, or even procured a divorce 
from me at all.. But that child—there is a 
mystery! If God ever sends daylight again I 
will know the truth.” 

God did send the daylight in due season, 
but Vaughn Edgeworth did not go out that 
day nor the next, nor for many weary weeks. 
And one day, when Rose was dining with the 
Wilmers, Grace excused her father’s absence 
from the table by remarking: 

“You really must excuse father, to-day, my 
dear. He has his hands unusually full, and 
hardly takes time to eat or sleep. By the 
way did you hear about that splendid Mr. 
Edgeworth, Miss Demming’s lover? He is 
dreadfully ill at that great house of his on 
Fifth Avenue. Typhoid, I believe.” 

Just at that instant Doctor Wilmer passed 
through the hall and hung up hat and coat, 
Rose listened intently and heard him go up 
stairs to his own little “den,” as Grace called 
it. Two minutes afterwards Rose stood at 
his side very like a lily as to color. 

The doctor was standing back to the fire 
eating an apple. 

“Ah, Mrs. St. John, glad to see you, my 
dear. Gracie said you were coming. Sorry 
IT could not be at home to enjoy your com- 
pany—and my dinner. Have had nothing 
but lunches for a week. Terrible sickly.” 

“Doctor,” she faltered, “is Mr. Edgeworth 
very sick ?” 

“Very sick? well, Ishould rather think so. 
Old-fashioned typhus, and runs away up 
among the nineties.” 

“Indeed, sir; is he likely to get up in time 
for the wedding?” 

“Wedding! whose wedding? No, poor 
fellow, he isn’t likely to get up at all, alive.” 

“But people say he is going to marry Agnes 
Demming early in the spring.” 

“He marry! Vaughn Edgeworth marry 
Agnes—anybody! you dear little goose, you 
must not believe what people say! I never 
do, That Miss Demming is engaged to a sea 


Mr. Edgeworth’s sister, till she died of con- 
sumption three years ago.” 

“But, Doctor Wilmer, are you sure ?” 

“To a dead certainty, dear. Vaughn Edge- 
worth has a wife living whom he still loves 
distractedly. They became estranged, it 
seems, by the deucedest misunderstanding I 
ever did hear of, and she is, I believe, married 
again. Edgeworth told me part of it. Wor- 
rying after her has made him ill. Child, you 
are faint.” 

“No; at least, not very,” the white lips 
stammered; then desperately, “O doctor! 
my heart is breaking. I am not Rose St. 
John, but Rose Edgeworth—his, Vaughn’s 
wife—and if he dies I shall die too.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the staring little 
man, tossing his apple-core into the grate; 
“then you are the Rose he raves about night 
and day! And the little girl—” 

“Ts our child—his and mine—born a few 
months after our separation. But I must go 
to him, immediately, may I not ?” 

“Go to him? I should think you might. 
It will be the saving of his life, like enough. 
Get on your shawl and [’ll take you there 
myself.” 

So ere the twilight fell, Rose sat by the sick 
bed dropping silent tears on the feeble hands 
and pain-drawn forehead. Her noiseless,en- 
trance had not broken his deathlike slees, 
but hours afterwards he opened his eyes to 
see hers, sweetly pitiful, looking fondly into 
his. 

“Rose! Heavenly Father, is this some 
mocking dream ?” 

Then she drew his head gently up to her 
bosom and her soft red lips caressed his 
pallid cheek. 

“ Dear love, it is no dream, I am your wife; 
yours only. O Vaughn, we cannot live with- 
out you—I and Coral—do not die!” 

“Die! indeed; and who ever knew a 
patient of mine to die?” interposed the 
doctor, mopping his face with an immense 
silk handkerchief. 

And Vaughn Edgeworth recovered. What 
sensible man would not, under those 
circumstances ? 


captain—a widower, who was the husband of 
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Ir was toward the last of March. We 
were making maple sugar over in the “ Brad- 
bury lot.” It was “court week,” and father 
had gone. He and old Deacon Stetson had 
been having a little difficulty about the line 
fence; the deacon wouldn’t build his half, 
and father was trying to make him. So Will, 
and Tom, and I were in the business alone. 
There had been an excellent run of sap, as 
there always is when the mornings are cold 
and frosty and the days warm. We had four 
large kettles, hung on the “lug-pole” over 
our stone-arch, and kept them boiling from 
daylight till dark. 

Some folks talk as if it were nothing but 
fun to make sap-sugar. That's all nonsense! 
It’s the very hardest kind of work. We used 
to get so tired with lugging sap through the 
soft snow, cutting wood, and standing over 
the smoky, steaming fires, that we could 
scarcely get to the house when night came. 
We enjoyed it though, for the rewards were 
sweet, and further up the ridge the Edwards 
boys were making too; so we used to halloo 
back and forth. We did a little the biggest 
business, I think, though they were always 
bragging how much they had boiled down 
the day before. 

We had driven hard all the week, and now 
night was coming on, with two barrels of sap 
still on hand. It was Saturday night, too, 
and it would allsour before Monday. Father 
had left word to get it all “ turned in ” Satur- 
day night, and we had done our best, but it 
had been an unusually heavy run. About 
six o’clock the Edwards boys came down past 
us, drawing their syrup on a sled. They had 
got theirs done early, and laughed a little at 
the fix we were in. 

“What’s to be done?” said I, as they 
passed on, leaving us alone. 

“ Let’s put it all in somehow,” said Will. 

“ But it will take till midnight!” exclaimed 
Tom, looking wistfully after the Edwardses. 

“Let it take till midnight then,” replied 
Will. “But, look here, Tom, you’d better go 
over and do the chores; you can go along 
with the Edwards boys, and tell them, if they 
ask you, that we are going to finish ours any- 
how.” 
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Tom ran off after them; he was glad to 
have company; it was nearly a mile to the 
house, and all the way through the woods; 
and he was younger than Will and I. So we 
staid to finish boiling. The wood was cut; 
all we had to do was to tend the four kettles. 
It came on dark, and by-and-by grew very 
dark, for it was cloudy. How bright the fire 
looked, while all around it seemed a black 
wall. We piled in the wood; and now and 
then we would throw a blazing brand off into 
the darkness, to keep off, as Will said, the 
“lucivees.” They call the Canada Lynx a 
lucivee. There were lots of them about; we 
didn’t get sight of them very often, but saw 
by the track mornings where they had come 
up pretty near the fire the night before, to 
see us. We were not much afraid of them, 
though, for they rarely touch any one, for all 
they are such fierce-looking chaps. But as it 
grew late, and was so very dark, we began to 
feel more scary than usual. 

There was a story going the rounds just 
then of a catamount’s being in the vicinity, 
that leaped twenty-five feet from tree to tree. 
Everybody phooed at it; but it is one thing 
to phoo at such a story, and quite another to 
keep it out of your mind when you’re off in 
the night! 

It had got to be about eleven o’clock, I 
think; we had just turned the last of the 
cold sap into the “heater,” when all at once 
there came a most unearthly scream, a long 
lonely screech, so near and startling that we 
almost jumped into the kettles. 

“O! it’s that catamount!” whispered Will; 
and ere he could say it, there came another 
cry, seemingly from the treetops overhead. 
“ He’s watching us! he'll spring down! Let’s 
get behind: the kettles!” exclaimed Will, 
breathlessly. And together we crouched on 
the further side of the arch, almost into the 
fire, amid the steam-clouds which gushed up 
from the boiling syrup. 

Screech after screech followed, as we lay 
there trembling, expecting every moment to 
see the terrible form of the catamount shoot 
down from the dark treetops. I don’t know 
how long we endured it, but it seemed an age. 
We began to get provoked in our suspense. 
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“By gracious, Jed!” exclaimed Will, at 
last. “Swallowed or not, I'll not lie here. 
I’m going to have a look at him.” 

Some long poles were within reach, and a 
plenty of birch bark, such as we kindled the 
fires with. Will lighted a piece, and fixing it 
on the end of a pole, thrust it slowly upward. 
Slowly it rose, lighting up the branches. 
And lo! upon the limb of a great maple, 
standing near, stood a little screech-owl! one 
of the genuine shrieking sort. Any one who 
has ever heard one will not wonder that we 
mistook it for something bigger. 

I don’t know whether we felt more glad or 
mad; but we certainly felt relieved. He 
bristled up at the torch, and shrieked again. 

“ O, that’s played out!” cried Will. “ Your 
little game’s up now. You've had your day, 
now it’s ourturn. Here, Jed, take the torch 
and hold it before his eyes; the light bothers 
him. Blind him with it. Dll take another 
pole and knock him down.” 

I put the torch up within a few feet of him, 
and Will gave him a whack on his great 
round head that brought him tumbling down. 

“ Little scamp!” cried Will. “Chuck him 
under the kettles.” 

I caught him up, as he lay fluttering on the 
snow, but he instantly set his sharp talons 
into the palm of my hand. I had on a thick 
sheepskin mitten, but they went right through 
that, and scratched my hand pretty deep. I 
got my hand out of the mitten; he held on 
to it, however, in spite of all the choking I 
could give him. I didn’t want to burn up my 
mitten, and while we were trying to get it 
out of his claws, it occurred to us to keep him 
awhile. So “getting the mitten ” proved his 
salvation, as it has many a chap’s before 
him. 

I tied my old pocket-handkerchief over his 
head; then we tied his legs, and laid him 
down to wait our motions. We didn’t hear 
any more catamounts that night! While we 
were fooling with him, the kettles “ went 
ovef” and put out the fire. We never fin- 
ished boiling till three o’clock in the morning, 
and it was an hour later when we got to the 
house. Mother had worried and worried; 
she and Tom were just starting off after us. 
The ow! explained the delay. We threw him 
into the woodhouse chamber to pass the re- 
mainder of the night, and get over his head- 
ache as best he might. We didn’t think him 
entitled to much clemency or consideration. 
I think we didn’t get up very early Sunday 


morning. 
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During the day the Edwards boys came in 
to hear how we came out with our night job. 
Their older brother Addison, then at home 
on a vacation, came with them. Of course, 
we told them of the owl, omitting the part 
behind the kettles, They wanted to see him, 
so we brought him down and took the hand- 
kerchief off his head, at which he rolled his 
great yellow eyes around in much amazement. 

“O hol” said Addison; “a little Strix, 
Jlammea.” I think he said fammea. I know 
*twas Strix, for after that we always called 
him “ Little Strix the Screecher.” 

All through the spring we kept him in 
that old chamber a prisoner. It was a great 
place for mice, and he was a great mouser in 
his way; so he managed to pick up a very 
fair living, probably. We made no use of the 
chamber; and after the first few days nobody 
went near him, or ever troubled themselves 
about his wants. If he had starved nobody 
would have cared. He bad no friends; he 
didn’t bexin right. Rain and snow used to 
beat through the roof, and if he found any 
necessity for drink he took what came through 
the cracks, and made much of it. 

He didn’t allow us to entirely forget him, 
however; for such hootings and dismal cries 
as used occasionally to proceed from his 
lodgings, would have got the place the name 
of being haunted, from any one not in the 
secret. 

After the warm weather began, in June, 
we opened the window, thus giving him lib- 
erty to go or stay. He chose to stay; he had 
got wonted to the place and liked it. His 
method of life was to mope all day under the 
eaves, in the darkest corner, and sally out 
nights for food. Just after nightfall we would 
hear him begin to hoot and screech, and in a 
few minutes he would make his appearance 
on the window sill, roll his eyes, flap his 
wings, and give a few extra hoots. After 
these preliminaries he would launch out, and 
flit in noiseless circles around the buildings, 
catching a bat or two, by way of putting an 
edge to his appetite, then start off on a regu- 
lar hunt. 

On one or two occasions we gave him a big 
dinner of mice and “chipmunks.” Instead 
of tearing them in pieces, and eating in a sen- 
sible way, like a hawk or a crow, he just 
opened his big mouth and gobbled them down 
atone gulp. But he always fared the worse 
for such bolting, for an hour or so after he 
would have a sick stomach, and then up 
would come all the skins and bones in little 
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balls. The floor of his house was covered 
with these dried pellets. 

One night a cat, belonging to one of the 
neighbors, made him a call just as he was 


coming out on his evening rambles. We did 


not see the fight that followed, but hearing a 
most outrageous uproar, ran out in time to 
see the strange cat leap down from his win- 
dow, closely pursued by Strix, with hoots of 
triumph. 

After that he was down on cats, and would 
not allow one on his roof or in the yard by 
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night. Perhaps he was jealous of their mu- 
sical powers! No need of that, though; he 
was far ahead of them. 

About the middle of September he disap- 
peared suddenly. We never knew what be- 
came of him. But Addison Edwards and 
one of his college friends were in the neigh- 
borhood then, shooting birds to stuff for their 
“collection ;” and Will thinks that’s what 
became of Strix. I should like to see their 
collection. It would be just like Add to have 
done it; but we never knew. 


Forth starting at dawn through the dew-laden grasses 
Of measureless prairies, far-reaching and vast; 

Swift-rushing, deep-diving, through echoing passes, 
Whose gloom-haunted shadows are over us cast. 


On, on through the glow, and the shine, and the glimmer 
Of rose-purpled morning and star-jewelled night. 

The cloud summits fade, and old Bridger grows dimmer, 
And mountain and prairie are passing from sight. 


Be wary, bon comrade! my eagle-eyed beauty; 
The red-skinned assassin prowls low through the dark; 
One twang from his bow and he claims us his booty; 
Fly swiftly, step softly, and stealthily! Hark! 


FRITZ. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


My steed of the prairie, with spirit of fire! 
My beauty, my darling, my joy and my pride! 
Swift, swift as the eagle, thy race cannot tire, 
P My fleet-footed steed, when unhindered we ride. 


Good fellow! the heart neath thy dun coat is loyal. 
Sleek-coated, broad-breasted, trim-built as a girl! 

Who sits thee, my beauty, is mounted right royal, 
In knightly estate, be he courtier or churl. 


Over leagues thick with danger we’ve travelled together, 
We've forded the torrent, we’ve clambered the mount, 
We've braved the chill flood and the wild winter weather, 

If danger beset us we shared the account. 


Ah! Fritz, in my heart, if I know what it prizes, 
There’s never a love that is dearer than thine; 
No false woman’s face in my memory rises, 
No false witching eyes in my memory shine. 


My steed of the prairie! the breeze is not lighter, 
And fleeter thy pace than the rush of the wind; 
The fire of thy glance than the lightning is brighter, 
But never gazelle was more gentle or kind. 
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FIVE DAYS ON THE FARALLONES. 


A CALIFORNIA SKETCH. 


BY J. 8. BACON. 


Ir wag the spring of the year 1851. The 
good ship “ Bazaar,” lumber-laden, was lying 
quietly at anchor in the port of San Francisco. 
An over-stocked market had determined her 
captain and owners to wait for better times, 
and the days dragged wearily along. 

Evening usually found a jolly party from 
the shore, around the whist table in the 
cabin, and it was at one of these social 
gatherings that a trip to the Farallones, that 
then “ terra incognita,” was proposed, and at 
once determined upon. 

The little sloop Sarah, of perhaps ten or 

twelve tons burthen, a small craft that was 
plying on the river route to Sacramento, was 
chartered for the purpose, and the expedition 
prepared. 
* The cook of the ship, supplied with the 
necessary cooking utensils, was installed on 
board the sloop, to preside over the culinary 
department; the jolly captain of the old 
Bazaar took the helm, and one fine afternoon 
we got underway for sea, provided with a 
whaleboat for landing, and the usual 
assortment of shot guns, rifles, fishing-lines, 
etc. 

We beat down the harbor, and the strong 
ebb tide swept us out through the Golden 
Gate, the high cliff of the North Heads “ close 
aboard,” but not then crowned with the 
white tower and light. 

A light southwest breeze fanned us along 
quietly, and as it was my first watch on 
deck, I took the helm with something of the 
pride an “old salt” would feel; while our 
good captain descended to his berth, desiring 
to be called if there was any change. 

As I stood in my position of trust and re- 
sponsibility, the wind light, the rippling of 
the waves against our bluff bows soon lulled 
me into a sort of forgetfulness, and I sank 
into a reverie, only to be recalled to a sense 
of my responsibility by the flapping of the 
mainsail, and the “coming to” of the sloop, 
with a motion that aroused the sleepers in 
the cabin. In my carelessness I had “got 
her aback,” the “watch below” was called 
up, and after a few nautical manoeuvres, she 
was got upon her course again. But alas, for 
my heedlessness, I was in disgrace, and 
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another “ hand” was ordered to “relieve the 
wheel.” 

The Farallones are situated some thirty 
miles from the San Francisco Head, and with 
the light wind prevailing we should hardly 
reach the island before daylight. The night 
passed quietly and without incident; the 
head wind obliged us to tack occasionally, 
and we beat down to the island, taking “a 
long leg and a short one,” till just before the 
break of day we ran in under the dark over- 
hanging cliffs of the largest of the three 
islands, and came to anchor near the shore. 
As morning dawned the sight that greeted 
our eyes was one we shall not soon forget. 
Millions of sea birds were wheeling about us, 
and screaming in our ears, and the heavy 
surf beat upon the rocky shore with a sullen 
roar. 

This barren island rock was the home of 
the sea gull and other birds, a spot then sel- 
dom visited by men; far upon the ocean’s 
bosom, and out of sight even of the shores 
we had left, unless in a clear atmosphere. 

The sea was comparatively calm around us, 
although never at rest, as we lay in a secure 
cove, considerably protected from the long 
heavy swell of the ocean. As the day 
dawned the whaleboat was hauled alongside, 
and we prepared to land, first bestowing in 
our boat our pots and kettles, and all needed 
articles. The sloop, securely moored, was 
left to care for herself, while all hands started 
to explore this strange spot. 

As we neared the shore, intending to land 
on an inviting looking beach, the birds seemed 
determined to dispute our every step, and we 
were obliged to fight them off with the oars. 
A landing at last effected, we next looked for 
lodgings, and soon found a spacious cave 
filled in with dry sea weed, and proceeded to 
take possession, christening our quarters as 
The scene from the 
door of the hotel was strange indeed. A 
considerable track of broad flat land extended 
from the foot of the high rugged hills of the 
island, in gentle slope to an inlet of the sea; 
its borders skirted with black jagged rocks, 
around and over which the ocean surged with 
ceaseless play. Across the inlet spoken of, 
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rose again abruptly high mountain peaks, 
whose rugged sides might defy the most 
daring of climbers. 

In front, a majestic cone-shaped mountain 
towered far above the surrounding peaks, and 
it is upon this that the lighthouse of to-day 
with its revolving light has been placed. In 
approaching the Farallones from the sea, this 
high mountain peak is first discerned, rising 
so abruptly and to so great an altitude, that 
the island is visible from a long distance. 
To our eyes at this time, the only inhabitants 
of this strange spot were the birds, and they 
kept up such a clamor that all sense of lone- 
liness was completely dispelled. They seemed 
to arrive from sea in the early morning, in 
great numbers, neither did our presence seem 
to intimidate them. It was the season of in- 
cubation, and as the morning advanced the 
crowds grew thicker, till they seemed millions 
in number, and the rocky sides of the moun- 
tains dotted thick with birds upon their 
nests. 

The upper portions of the mountain were 
first sought, the birds alighting lower down 
its steep sides, only when unable to find a 
lodgement above. During our tarry of five 
days upon the island, our nights were spent 
in comparative quiet, as far as the birds were 
concerned. Nothing but the regular wash of 
the billows, as they trembled upon the rocks 
or sandy beach, intermingled with the barking 
of the sea-lion, disturbed the silence; but as 
the first streaks of day appeared in the east, our 
winged visitors began to arrive, the noise and 
confusion increasing, as the day dawned full 
upon us. 

There seemed to be, however, but a few 
varieties of birds, principally the Muhr, the 
Sea Parrot and the Sea-Gull. The Muhr, a 
species of duck, which were the most numer- 
ous, lay their eggs upon the bare rocks, seek- 
ing only a lodgement, and with no attempt at 
nest building; they monopolized the lofty 
crags, and were so numerous that they seemed 
to hide the rocks themselves from view; they 
sit erect, and their white breasts presented a 
very singular appearance as they sat, literally 
covering the rising peaks from their very 
summits far down the sloping sides. The 
Sea Parrot, so called from its parrot head 
and beak, and its peculiar plumage, builds its 
nest in deep holes burrowed in the sides of 
some sandy cliff, and reaching beyond the 
length of the arm, as we proved for ourselves, 
They had perforated innumerable holes in 
the abrupt sides of the cliffs, and here and 
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there could be seen a beautiful white tufted 
head peeping from its hiding-place, from their 
very position for the most part wholly secure 
from intrusion; only in a few of the more 
accessible spots were we able to explore their 
retreats; but were generally unsuccessful in 
driving them out, as their beak proved too 
formidable a weapon to encounter with the 
naked hand. The Sea-Gull laye its eggs upon 
the sandy plain, never on the hillsides, and 
the broad flat in front of us was covered 
thick with the birds upon the nest, their male 
attendants standing quietly by, or hovering 
in the air, indulging in mingled screams, as 
they witnessed the preparations making for 
the daily raid, as it proved, upon their happy 
households. 

“ Farallone Eggs” had just been introduced 
into the San Francisco market, bringing 
readily one dollar and one dollar and a half 
per dozen, and we immediately bethought 
ourselves to take a cargo of this new commod- 
ity back to the city with us. Pails and 
baskets were sought for among our stores, 
and after a wholesome out-of-door breakfast, 
prepared by our cook, we made ready to sally 
forth “a egging,” as one of our party termed 
it. 

As we stood watching the bird scene around 
us, a party of men approached from behind a 
neighboring hillock; we had supposed our- 
selves the only human beings upon the island, 
as no boats or vessel of any description were 
to be seen at our anchorage. Their appear- 
ance was so sudden they seemed to have 
dropped from the clouds. This party proved 
to be egg hunters from the city. They had 
already sent one or two shipments of eggs to 
San Francisco, which were turned to profit- 
able account. In order to make sure of ob- 
taining eggs that were fresh laid, these 
gatherers, on their first arrival at the island, 
had invaded those localities where the birds 
were the most numerous, and robbed every 
nest, first driving off the birds and then de- 
stroying theeggs. These eggs thus destroyed 
were replaced in a day or two with fresh laid 
eggs, and in this way they mad€ sure of their 
good quality. Day after day they had ex- 
tended their operations to other localities, so 
that when we arrived the field had been 
pretty thoroughly explored, and all eggs with- 
in reach sure to be fresh eggs. Many places, 
however, were wholly inaccessible to man- 
kind, and here the sober-looking Muhrs 
would sit quietly looking down upon the 
destruction going on among their neighbors. 
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These “egg gatherers” from the city, who 
were pursuing the business for a livelihood, 
had called to urge an agreement upon us, not 
to start on our egg hunt till eleven o’clock. 
The birds, they informed us, laid their eggs 
in the morning and before eleven o'clock, 
prior to which time, it was not best to disturb 
them. The terms of agreement fixed, the 
party retired, and we waited watch in hand 
for eleven o’clock to come, each one provided 
with his basket or pail. The signal given, 
we started; some climbed to the highest 
peaks, while many gathered liberally from the 
gull-nests on the plains below. The birds 
had to be literally driven from -their nests; 
they would remain till you could almost lay 
-hands upon them; until after a little, many 
having been driven off, the panic became 
universal, and they started in countless 
numbers. 

The Muhr cannot rise at once from the 
ground, but launch forth, as it were, from 
some eminence, till their wings can bear 
them up; this.is the reason they select the 
mountain sides for their nests; they rise from 
the water, after a little active paddling, and 
in a calm day even this appears difficult; 
they rise from elevated ground, only after a 
tumble of many feet downward. 

As I crawled up the jagged cliff, gathering 
eggs as I went, parties above me had disturbed 
the birds, and such was the downward rush, 
that I was forced to crouch upon the ground, 
and protect my head as best I could, from the 
blows that came thick and fast, occasioned by 
the falling headlong of the frightful birds from 
the rocks above, seeking opportunity to use 
their wings. It seemed as if they would 
never pass by, and my head and body were 
beaten almost to a jelly by the thumps 
received. 

One unexpected difficulty we had to con- 
tend with was fighting the sea-gulls; they 
swarmed and screamed about us, intent on 
devouring the eggs, which they could not 
reach till we had disturbed the hapless Muhrs ; 
then swooping down they would seize the eggs 
in their claWs, and rising again, let them fall 
upon the rocks beneath, and then devour 
them with avidity. So active were these 
pests, that they would gather two eggs to 
every one we obtained. The sea-gulls offered 
_no resistance to the invasion upon their 
premises, but upon near approach would quit 
their position with an agonized scream, leav- 
ing their two brown mottled eggs an easy 
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The shell of the gull’s egg is very delicate, 
as much so as a hen’s egg, while the eggs of 
the Muhbr are tough and not easily broken. 
A wise provision of nature, for they are often 
doubtless subjected to rather rough treat- 
ment among the birds themselves, and if 
easily broken would not endure much jostling 
in a nest that has no softer lining than the 
rock itself. The egg is of a beautiful green 
color, spotted with black, and with sharp 
pointed ends. 

Egg-gathering from the Farallones has 
been going on with the return of every spring; 
and one would suppose that these annual 
inroads upon their chosen habitations would 
result in driving away the birds to quarters 
more secure from molestation. Such is un- 
doubtedly the fact to a great extent; but yet 
at this day, eggs continue to be brought 
to market from thence, but the gathering is 
done in a more systematic manner, and the 
search extended to other parts of the island. 
At the time of our visit, our researches ex- 
tended over a very limited extent of surface, 
and the quantity collected in our few days’ 
tarry only proves how numerous were the 
birds. The birds once disturbed, took their 
departure, seldom returning again till the 
dawn of the succeeding day. Sunrise would 
usually find them as numerous as before, 
apparently in no way disheartened by their 
rough treatment. 

After two hours of most laborious work we 
returned to camp, each armed with an egg 
load; some had previously brought in a well- 
filled basket, and gone forth a second time. 
The result of our egg hunt for that day 
counted out eighty-two dozen eggs, mubhrs’ 
and gulls’ eggs combined. Tired with our 
efforts, we lay around the smoking saucepan 
filled with the delicacies of a San Francisco 
market of early times; among said delicacies 
were potatoes from Sandwich Islands, a rare 
treat in those days. I well remember a fa- 

-mous restaurant in San Francisco, located at 
the corner of Clay and Montgomery streets, 
where is now the banking-house of John 
Lime & Co., called, I think, the “Alhambra.” 
A large card posted conspicuously informed 


‘the public of “ Potatoes every meal.” The 


rush for potatoes then exceeded that for 
oysters of to-day, “only eight days from New 
York.” 

But to return. Dinner over, and our pipes 
and cigars duly considered, we concluded to 
spend the afternoon with the sea-lions, then 
lying in great numbers upon the rocks, skirting 
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thechannel. Their barking, or deep-mouthed 
yelping, sounding more like a consumptive 
cough than anything else, mingled continually 
with the screaming of birds and the dull roar 
of the surf. All day and all night these sea- 
monsters kept up their incessant coughing, 
and it required a night or two spent on the 
island to become accustomed to their strange 
noise. 

The sea-lions, lazy helpless creatures on 
land, lay basking in the sun, and allowed us 
to approach within perhaps twenty feet of 
them, before they beat a retreat; if annoyed 
and teased, they would make two or three 
clumsy springs towards us, not exceeding 
their own length, and then turn and make for 
the water. Once afloat in this element, they 
are as graceful in their movements as a fish. 

Some of these monsters equalled any 
“Mammoth Dick” of an ox in size, and must 
have weighed upwards of three thousand 
pounds, Their head is the counterpart of 
that of the lion, or panther of the forest; and 
when aroused, they snarl and show their 
teeth in a similar manner. Their appearance 
is that of huge beasts sitting upon their 
haunches, 

We amused ourselves with teasing these 
creatures, and laughing at their clumsy re- 
treat to the sea. If by any chance we were 
able to get between them and the water their 
anxiety knew no bounds; writhing and 
snarling they would try to cireumvent us, till 
at last one of their writhing leaps right to- 
wards us soon cleared a path. Their tough 
old carcasses resist missiles of almost every 
kind; we stood at a little distance, and one of 
our party threw a whale-lance with all* the 
force he could give it, but it rebounded from 
the creature’s sides as if they had been made 
of rubber. 

Desirous of securing some trophies to carry 
back with us, we selected the largest old bull 
we could find, and sent a rifle bullet just 
under his fore shoulder. That “settled his 
case” without delay. I remember to have 
secured one of his whiskers, or whatever 
name you term it; it was in size nearly that 
of a goose quill at the larger end, and with a 
length of eighteen inches. 

These sea-lions were an inexhaustible 
source of curiosity to us, and we spent much 
of our time among them, watching their 
movements. Upon a rocky eminence across 
the channel before spoken of, a great number 
of these creatures lay around, some of them 
having climbed up to its very top. A few 


rifle bullets, sent in that direction, created a 
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panic among them, causing them to throw 
themselves headlong into the sea, and strik- 
ing the points of rocks in their descent would 
rebound from one to another till in a sea of 
foam they disappeared beneath the waves. 
In swimming only the head appears above 
water, representing an ugly vicious-looking 
monster, but perfectly at home in this 
element. 

Each morning found us egg-hunting, for the 
birds robbed of their eggs, would lay again 
the following day. Each afternoon teasing 
the lions or exploring the island. 

Observing on a small island near us, a large 
number of seals, we took our whaleboat one 
day to pay them a visit. As we approached 
the ledge of rocks we found it covered with 
the females and their.pups or cubs. The 
gathered hundreds set up a terrible roar to 
intimidate us; old bull seals and sea-lions 
swarmed around our boat, diving underneath 
and coming up on all sides of us; snarling, 
roaring, spitting catlike, and showing ugly 
rows of teeth, and even seizing upon our oar 
blades; our position was by no means pleas- 
ant, and we feared lest some rude fellow 
might place his back under us and capsize 
the boat, or punch a hole big enough to keep 
us all bailing; we fired our shot guns, and 
endeavored in every way to keep them at 
bay till we could reach the rocks, which at 
last we succeeded in doing. The female seals 
clung to their young till the last moment; 
some coaxing them into the sea with them, 
and supporting them on their shoulders. On 
landing we found the sea-washed ledge lit- 
erally strewn with young seals, varying in 
age from three or four days upwards. 

They are beautiful creatures, mild-eyed, 
and innocent-looking, resembling young pup- 
pies; their fur sleek and shining, and the 
little innocents bleating like lambs. So beau- 
tiful now, it seemed incredible that they 
could ever grow into the hideous-looking 
monsters that filled the sea around us. The 
young seai does not take to the water natu- 
rally for some time after its birth; but if com- 
pelled, they are supported by the dam on her 
back or shoulders, 

A short time sufficed us to stay here, the 
old ones male and female were becoming per- 
fectly frantic, and the deep-mouthed roars of 
defiance seemed to gather strength with every 
moment’s delay. We hastened to our boat 
and rowed rapidly away. A few old seals fol- 
lowed us, content, however, with making 
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hideous faces. I shall never forget that visit 
to the nursery of the sea-lion; it well repaid 
us for our labor, to say nothing of our scare. 

There are, or were, but few flowers growing 
upon the island; it was spring time and the 
green grass was upon the hillsides, wherever 
a little soil had obtained a lodgement, but 
flowers were scarce. The sight of the island 
was that of barrenness and desolation, and 
its peculiar charm lay in its strange and wild 
appearance. Seldom visited by man, it was 
the fit nursery of the sea-birds, and sea-lions. 
We found no fresh water on the island, 
although it may be that springs do exist 
there. Our five days glided rapidly away, 
spent amid the wild scenes; our larder was 
bountifully supplied with fresh eggs, and we 
feasted on omelets, a little rank to the taste, 
but omelets nevertheless. 

Some of our time was spent in fishing 
around the rocks that stood a little from the 
shore; in fact the water everywhere abound- 
ed in fish, principally of rock cod. 

Once or twice each day we visited the 
sloop to see to her moorings and stow our 
cargo of eggs. We had accumulated in all 
two hundred and fifty dozen. After five 
days spent on this romantic spot we embarked 
for home. The morn of the sixth day found 
us once more at sea, and with a fine south- 
west breeze and a flowing sheet we laid our 
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course directly for the “Head,” bound for 
“San Francisco and « market.” 

The breeze continued to freshen, and the 
good sloop, with a bone of enlarged size in her 
teeth, sped rapidly onward, soon leaving the 
islands far alone on the wide Pacific. A run 
of five hours brought us alongside of the old 
“ Bazaar” once more, pleased beyond measure 
with our adventure. It took buta short time 
to finish the unloading of our cargo. Our 
“charter party” was duly cancelled, and the 
“Sarah” given up to her owners again, to ply 
upon her accustomed route. So ended our 
cruise. It might be interesting to the reader 
to know that we sold our eggs for one dollar 
per dozen, reaping profit enough on the sales 
to pay the charter of the sloop and expresses 
of every kind, and leaving a good balance asa 
present to our prince of cooks. 

The Farallones of to-day are not the Faral- 
lones of 1850. A lighthouse has been placed 
upon one of the highest points of the island 
visited by us, and the island occupied, and 
partially cultivated, by the lighthouse-keeper’s 
family and fishermen that supply the San 
Francisco market. Besides, a company styled 
the “Farallone Egg Company,” now claim 
the right to collect the spring deposit of eggs, ° 
and altogether the place is so changed that 
we could not recognize it to-day as the scene 
of our picuic of 1850. 


FrED JONES, my Fred Jones, was and is 
one of the finest fellows in existence. Nearly 
six feet in height, with a good form which he 
has well in hand, his appearance is not only 
imposing, but prepossessing. You didn’t see 
any great awkward hands and feet sprawling 
about when you looked at him, or any long 
arms and legs swinging loosely, as if they 
were sleeves and pantaloons in the wind, or 
any clumsy back louping over in a great 
round hunch. His hands and feet were well- 
sized and well-shaped, every motion of him 
was full of grace and simplicity, and his car- 
riage was as straight as a cedar, but not so 
stiff as some cedars I have seen. As for 
beauty of face, he had enough; fine gray eyes, 
with, I must own, rather extravagant eye- 
lashes, a good nose, long enough and slightly 
raised in the middle, only the line of beauty, 
a decidedly good forehead and mouth, and 
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thick chestnut hair, that he had a way of 
combing back with his ten fingers and 
thumbs. But Fred’s good looks were not the 
best of him. He had a good heart and brain, 
was one of the best engineers in town, and 
couldn't be mean nor hard, if he should try. 
One summer he took a vacation, the first in 
six years. He had made his own way in the 
world, and had been too busy working to 
have time for recreation. But he was now 
getting on so well that he treated himself. 
After looking about a little he decided upon 
visiting a pretty village among the hills, where 
he would find trout-fishing, a little gentle 
gunning, and country fare. Besides, he would 
be among strangers; and he had lived such a 
busy life that he really longed to be quiet to 
himself a while, and free to do and go with- 
out reference to any one else. 
So one July afternoon beheld him step 
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from the stage-coach, on to the platform of 
Rockland House, in Seldon. There were 
heads in all the windows looking out as he 
and his fellow-passengers alighted, a small 
group of loungers at one end of the long 
piazza, and mine host, bowing and smiling on 
the steps, and looking as delighted as if his 
long-absent brothers and sisters had returned 
to his arms, and were at that moment ap- 
proaching him from the steps of the Leighton 
and Seldon accommodation. 

Fred was delighted with the looks of every- 
thing. The lovely view of hills, with a glisten- 
ing thread of river on one side, and a smooth- 
gleaming pond on the other, the pretty 
village street with gardens about every house, 
the wide cool piazza of the hotel, the clean 
look of everything, and the smiling face of 
the landlord. 

Never had he been so waited on, not even 
when he was mistaken for a German count, 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The landlord 
escorted him to the book to enter his name, 
remarking that he would not put him to the 
trouble of writing it, but he liked to have his 
visitors’ autographs; he placed three different 
rooms at his choice, he offered him refresh- 
ments immediately, though the passengers 
were always supposed to dine at Leighton, 
fifteen miles away; he bowed and smiled 
with painful profuseness, he even treated 
Fred’s trunk with distinguished consideration. 

“Confound it!” thought Fred. “I can’t 
stand this. If he doesn’t stop his compli- 
ments by to-morrow, I'll bolt. I can’t take 
time and strength to return all these bows.” 

The room he selected was the very best in 
the house, a corner front that had a fine view 
west and north. It struck Fred asa little odd 
that this room should not have been taken 
before, for there was company at the house, 
and the price was anything but exorbitant. 
The best place at the table seemed also to be 
vacant for his benefit, and if there was a par- 
ticularly choice dish, it was always near his 
plate. 

“ Mighty comfortable,” said Fred, to him- 
self; “but I wish folks wouldn’t stare at me 
so, and be so outrageously polite. I’d rather 
be let alone.” 

He soon noticed, however, that there was 
one person who was a shining exception to 
the general complaceney with which the 
household regarded him, and that one was 
the very one whose attention he would have 
preferred. Just opposite him sat a grumpy 
old lady who ordered everybody about, but 
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who was very civil to him, and beside her 
was a girl who would be noticed anywhere. 
See her in rags, and you would still call her 
a lady. She was not especially handsome, 
though her form was exquisite, but she was 
beautiful with that beauty which consists in 
grace, spirit, refinement and sweetness. This 
girl sat and ate her meals without once look- 
ing at him, though she talked pleasantly to 
others. She seemed, indeed, to purposely 
avoid noticing him, and showed a faint cold- 
ness, almost amounting to haughtiness, when 
her aunt referred to him. This couple, Mrs. 
Conway and Miss Richmond, interested him 
more than any one else; were, in fact, the 
only ones who did interest him. 

The first evening, after supper, Fred es- 
caped from his adorers, and took a long walk 
about the town, stood beside the river, the 
pond, went up a hill, and took a look at all 
the principal buildings. The latter were 
nearly all what village architecture is likely 
to be when it tries to be grand—cheaply pre- 
tentious. But there was one exception. In 
a beautiful and commanding position, at the 
intersection of the two principal streets of 
the town, was a large estate with a square 
brick house in it, embedded in gardens and 
trees, one of the most delightful places in the 
world. There was an air of comfortable 
wealth about it that was very pleasant, and 
the taste of the proprietor was evidently good. 
Fred liked the looks of it so well that he 
stopped a boy who was passing by, as he 
leaned and looked over the fence into the gar- 
dens, and asked whose the place was. 

“ Squire Severns’s,” the boy said, evidently 
glad to be questioned. “ He’s the richest man 
in town.” 

Fred saw that he had only to ask in order 
to get a full history of the Severns family, 
root and branch. He had no notion, how- 
ever, of satisfying any person’s gabbling pro- 
pensity, and no curiosity to know who Mr. 
Severns’s grandmother was, or what they had 
for dinner. So he left the boy with his mouth 
open, and the story all ready to burst forth 
from his throat, and went back to the hotel. 

It was nine o’clock, and nearly all the 
family were out on the veranda or the green, 
getting all the air and coolness they could. 
He avoided them, and went into the parlor 
which the ladies and gentlemen shared to- 
gether, the gentlemen going to the barroom 
when indisposed for the society of ladies. 
The room, instead of being vacant, as he had 
hoped, had a group at one of the front win- 
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dows. Mrs. Conway and Miss Richmond sat 
each in an armchair, and between them stood 
the landlord, and a strange gentleman, rather 
a consequential person. 

Fred would have turned upon his heel and 
gone up to his own room, if Miss Richmond 
had not been there; but he wanted to see 
her, perhaps to speak to her. So he went in, 
and, bowing slightly as they all glanced round, 
went to another window, and stood looking 
out. The landlord came to him immediately. 

“Squire Severns would be happy to be in- 
troduced to you, Mr. Jones,” he announced, 
in a stage whisper. “ Will you come over to 
him and the ladies ?” 

“What in thunder does Squire Severns 
know about me!” he thought, but said noth- 
ing; only followed the landlord to the other 
window, and underwent an introduction. 

The squire received him like a son, shook 
his hand warmly, hoped he liked the town, 
was sure he was comfortable at the Seldon 
house, ahem !—with a bow to the landlord— 
and in such excellent company—bowing to 
the ladies, the elder of whom nodded in re- 
turn, and the younger turned her head dis- 
dainfully away, and looked out of the window. 
He hoped that Mr. Jones would stay long 
enough in Seldon to explore all its beauties, 
and to facilitate that end he offered any in- 
formation and assistance in his power to give. 

Fred buwed in speechless astonishment, 
wondering if the millennium had come, or if 
this was one of those places which had never 
heard of sin and sorrow, or if he were really 
such a tremendously attractive and delight- 
ful fellow that people couldn’t resist him. 
Being no fool, and quite up to the tricks of 
the world, he also wondered if all these peo- 
ple had a little land which they wanted sur- 
veyed for nothing. 

“T should be happy to have you come up 
and see my place, Mr. Jones,” the squire con- 
tinued. “It will not seem imposing to you, 
who are accustomed to metropolitan resi- 
dences, but you may find it pleasant. It is, 
at least, homelike, and we shall be most hap- 
py to see you there. I speak for my wife and 
daughters, as well as for myself.” 

The young man’s acknowledgements of 
this generous hospitality were somewhat in- 
terrupted by Miss Richmond, who rose with 
an air bordering on impatience, stepped on 
to the piazza through the long window, and 
walked off down the garden path. Fred 
waited, and made himself agreeable to the 
company, hoping that she would come back, 
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but she did not. After a while he saw her 
come in through the hall, and go up stairs. 

After that the couversation lost interest 
for him, and he got rid of his company with 
none too much ceremony, and went up to 
his room. He had a vague idea that he had 
made countless engagements with the squire, 
that he was to drive, dine and walk with him, 
that gardens, orchards and conservatories 
were at his disposal; but all that slipped out 
of his mind when he heard a soft voice sing- 
ing lowly across the, passage. Holding his 
breath he listened to the dreamy melody, 
and even set his door an inch ajar to hear 
the better. Presently the old lady came up 
and went into Miss Richmond’s room, leaving 
the door open. 

“It is so hot!’ she panted. “We must 
have the draft. Bring a chair, Clara, and 
put it so the door wont fly open. We can 
leave it so all night, in this patriarchal place.” 

*“ But, aunt,” the young lady replied, “ that 
Mr. Jones’s room is opposite.” 

The tone of disdain in which “that Mr. 
Jones” was mentioned made Fred’s blood 
boil. He got up with a firm step, and banged 
his door to, and then was sorry for it the 
next minute. “It will just show that I over- 
heard a conversation that was not intended 
for me,” he thought. 

He sat a while considering, trying not to 
feel mortified at the tone taken by Miss 
Richmond, and wondering at himself for car- 
ing about it. Then he started up with a 
laugh, and prepared to go to bed. “I will go 
about my business, just as I meant to when 
I came,” he muttered. “And if people want 
to lionize me or to snub me, they can. I 
will pay no attention to either.” 

Then, with a good conscience and a firm 
resolve, he went to sleep, and never woke till 
the bell rang in the morning. 

For a week Fred lived in clover. He was 
at Squire Severns’s every day. He dined 
there, took tea there, spent the evening there, 
went to ride with the daughters, three gay 
flirting girls, who made eyes at him outra- 
geously, and was patted on the shoulder by 
papa, and on the arm by mamma. If he 
wanted to visit some particular spot in the 
neighborhood, they made a picnic there. If 
he preferred to lounge, some one of them 
read or played tohim. There were moonlight 
rambles, in which he was nearly always 
allowed an excellent opportunity to talk sen- 
timent to one or other of the young ladies. 
He found himself rather beset, indeed, and 
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_ had to defend his heart and hand with great 
caution. Still it was pleasant. The only 
blot on his enjoyment was the constant pres- 
ence and as constant coldness of Miss Rich- 
mond. She was an old friend of the Severns, 
and spent a great deal of time with them. 

All this time Fred noticed several things 
that seemed to him rather odd in the con- 
versation of the people he met. If he men- 
tioned a word about his business, they stared 
as if they didn’t know what he meant, and 
they frequently alluded to his visiting that 
humble locality, as if it were wonderful that 
he could content himself there, when so 
many gayer attractions wooed him elsewhere. 
He carefully held his tongue after the first 
intimation of these mysteries, and waited to 
see what would happen. 

“Tt seems to me so odd that you have 
never been to Europe, Mr. Jones,” Miss 
Anne Severns said. “I should have sup- 
posed you had been there certainly once, 
perhaps more.” And she gazed at him with 
an admiring smile, as if she thought him 
quite worthy of having a steamer always at 
his disposal for going to any part of the 
world he might fancy to see. 

“ What on earth should make her wonder 
at it!” he thought; but he only said, care- 
lessly, “I mean to become familiar with my 
own country first.” 

“Clara Richmond has been there twice,” 
she added, and though her manner was as 
sweet as ever, he saw a keen look in her bright 
eyes. 

In spite of himself he colored. Did she 
suspect that he was interested in that young 
lady ? 

“She is then wealthy?” he asked, with an 
affectation of carelessness. He had often 
thought he would like to know. 

The young lady dropped her eyes, and her 
face was not quite so sunny. “ Mrs, Conway 
is rich,” she replied, dryly. “I believe Clara 
has only a few hundreds a year of her own. 
But she acts and dresses quite like an heir- 
ess, don’t you think so?” 

“T really do not know,” Fred said; and, 
indeed, he could not recollect a single gar- 
ment he had seen Miss Richmond wear. 

“ She does,” Miss Severns went on. “She 
is fond of dress, and of wealth. I don’t blame 
her, I’m sure. But she will have to marry 
money.” 

This last remark was accompanied by a 
look that set Fred’s heart on fire. “A young 
lady who would marry for money is unworthy 
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the name of woman!” he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. 

He expected to see Miss Severns angry. 
Instead of that, she seemed delighted. All 
her smiles and sunshine returned. But he 
was by no means ina smiling mood. There 
was no hiding from himself that in one short 
week he had fallen desperately in love with a 
girl who disdained him, and whose worldly 
advantages placed her beyond his reach, even 
if she did not. He was angry and astonished 
at himself. He was frightened too. Well he 
knew the strength of his own feelings, and 
how such a passion was likely to possess him. 
He tried to think that he would go away 
directly, but the thought of leaving her gave 
his heart a wrench which made him almost 
faint. His life had been too busy for love, 
but now his time had come, and the slavery 
was more utter, in that it had been post- 
poned. 

They were on a picnic to the hills, and it 
was the view which had brought up the talk 
about scenery in general, and lastly, Euro- 
pean scenery in particular. Fred and Miss 
Anne were by themselves, in a little dell, 
from which the land rose abruptly, braced 
with rocks, and almost shut out the light. 
Some one called Miss Severns. She glanced 
at Fred. “I will stay here,” he said, rather 
coldly; so she went, not over-pleased. 

He stood and looked absently at a daneing 
little brook that flowed past his feet, and as 
he stood alight step came near. He knew 
Miss Richmond’s step, would have known it 
from a thousand. Some sharp tingle of an- 
ger mingled with his pain. Why should she 
have met his courtesies with coldness, refus- 
ing him even the ordinary notice that any in- 
different acquaintance has a claim on. 

The step came nearer, but he would not 
look up. How often had she turned away 
rather than salute him, and affected uncon- 
sciousness of his presence while he was wait- 
ing for some acknowledgment of it! She 
should not think that he was hungrily wait- 
ing now for a glance. 

An abrupt pause showed that she perceived 
him, then she went on, evidently turning out 
of her path for the sake of avoiding him. He 
raised his eyes quickly, and looked after her, 
longing to follow. Her dress gleamed whitely 
in the forest shadows, and the long gauze 
scarf on her hat floated back, as if beckoning 
him. She stopped and bent to gather a flower, 
and rising again glanced back at him. Was 
it his fancy, or did her fair cheek color sud- 
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denly? A lady does not like to be caught 
looking back at a gentleman, and in this case 
the gentleman was vexed at being himself 
caught. “She wants to make sure that 1 do 
not follow,” he thought, putting the worst 
construction on her look. 

Perhaps, indeed, the girl was a little sur- 
prised at bis not noticing her, and giving her 
that opportunity of slighting him which she 
had not failed invariably to take advantage 
of. At any rate, she revenged herself by not 
seeing him all the way home, though they 
rode in the same carriage. 

“You're going home to tea with us, Mr. 
Jones?” the Misses Severns said, in chorus. 

No, he was not going. He had letters to 
write, he had something to do, he had ascore 
of excuses. 

“It’s too bad!” exclaimed Anne, tossing 
her flaxen chignon. “And Clara has refused 
too. Is it a plot between you?” 

Miss Richmond opened her blue eyes 
hauglitily, and in scathing her friend, gave 
Fred also a short flash, as if he were to blame. 
“It is so little of a plot, Anne,” she said, 
“that I may change my mind. I will go to 
tea with you, if you will let me now.” 

It was a little too much. Fred had always 
taken her hits in embarrassed humility. He 
now lifted his head and gave her a look as 
cold and haughty as her own. 

“My refusal has really nothing to do with 
any other person, Miss Anne,” he said. “I 
was not thinking of any one else. Iam going 
away from Seldon in a few days, and I must 
write to let them know at home.” 

Fred went to his hotel in a white heat, and 
entered the door so abruptly that he nearly 
knocked down a young man who was just 
coming out. Both drew back, Fred apolo- 
gized, and the other rubbed his head. 

“Confound it!” said the stranger. “I do 
not know whether I'll excuse you or not. 
A man ought not to go like a locomotive, 
unless he has a track all to himself. My 
forehead is black and blue, I know it is.” 

Something in this suited Fred’s mood, If 
the man had bowed and smiled it would have 
irritated him;- but this whimsical crossness, 
which seemed more like a boy than a man, 
made him smile. 

“J will rub your forehead with vinegar,” he 
said, gravely. “And I will promise not to 
run against you again. What more can I do 
to prove my regret ?” 

The stranger stopped rubbing and stared 
at him. “Whoare you?” he asked, with a 


frank curiosity, which took the abruptness 
from the question. 

“Fred Jones, at your service,” responded 
Fred, bowing lowly. 

“Why, by George! I’m Fred Jones!” ex- 
claimed the other, excitedly. “What's the 
meaning of it? You don’t look enough like 
like me to be my double.” 

“There must be two of us,” said Fred, be- 
ginning to see that a mistake had been made, 
“T have evidently been the proprietor of the 
name longer than you have, and shall not 
give it up. But I suspect that I have been 
unconsciously appropriating some attentions 
which belonged to you.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded No. 2. 
“Come into the parlor and explain. I don’t 
know a soul here. Come!” 

Fred went into the parlor, and told the 
history of his week in Seldon, leaving out, 
however, all mention of Clara Richmond. He 
liked his new acquaintance immensely. 

“Couldn’t have been for me, for I don’t 
know a soul,” No. 2 protested, when the 
story was told. “ They must be tremendously 
good-natured people. But, now, how are we 
going to do about the name? One of us 
must leave town, or else we must be num- 
bered.” 

The new-comer was several years younger 
than Fred, was dashing, willful, like a petted 
child, and had evidently a very good opinion 
of himself. He was also rich. That could 
be seen at a glance. The daintiness of per- 
son and dress did not belong to one who 
labored, the whole air was that of a man 
whose wishes had never been thwarted. 
Fred saw the glitter of a large diamond in 
the top of his watch-key, and noticed that his 
handkerchief was of wonderful fineness. 

“ He is the Fred Jones!” he concluded, in 
his own mind. “And Iam in the wrong box. 
But that doesn’t make any difference about 
Clara Richmond.” 

The thought of her sent him up stairs, 
where he sat smoking disconsolately at his 
window, when she came home, with Squire 
Severns acting gallantly as escort. 

.They passed under Fred’s window in reach- 
ing the door, and he distinctly heard the 
squire’s voice, “A most extraordinary thing, 
my dear Miss Richmond. The young man 
came this afternoon, while you were out, and 
this other must be an impostor.” 

“T don’t think that likely,” responded Miss 
Richmond’s clear voice. “ It is simply a mis- 
take. Mr. Jones has made no pretences 
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whatever. I am not aware that he has 
claimed to be a rich man. The trouble is 
that you all took for granted that he was. 
There are, doubtless, two Mr. Fred Joneses.” 

“There’s one too many in this town,” was 
the mental comment with which the listener 
tossed his cigar out the window. 

The next morning Fred went down to 
breakfast rather late, and found his namesake 
seated in his place at the head of the table, 
chatting in the most charming manney with 
Mrs. Conway, who nodded her head at him, 
and laughed at his jokes, and was too busy 
for some time to see Mr. Jones No. 1. 

“T am very happy to yield you my seat, 
sir!” said Fred, stiffly. 

“Am I in your seat?” asked the other. 
“Well, I didn’t know. The landlord put me 
here, and pushed my chair in, like a waiter. 
You don’t want me to get up now, do you ?” 

It was impossible to be angry with such a 
good-natured fellow. Fred took the second 
seat, and had the pleasure of seeing, before 
the breakfast was over, that he was utterly 
dethroned. A cool civility took the place of 
all the bows and smiles that had been meant 
for the genuine Mr. Jones. Everybody ap- 
peared to feel that somehow he was an im- 
postor, because they had made a mistake. It 
seemed as though nothing but the extreme 
friendliness and respect which the real Mr. 
Jones showed him saved him from absolute 
rudeness. 

Fred’s spirit was up. To retreat under the 
circumstances would be cowardice. He stayed 
and went about his business just as he had at 
first intended to, and this time nobody inter- 
fered with him. The Severns invited him, 
but in such an embarrassed way, and with 
such readiness to take his excuses, that he 
ceased going there. “It is awkward having 
two of a name,” he said, and stayed away. 

But at last he had what he came for—long 
wood rambles in the stillness of perfect soli- 
tude. It was far more delightful than the 
stale flirtations and sentimentalities of the 
Misses Severns. 

There was one companion, though, in his 
rambles, whom he had not looked for. The 
image of Clara Richmond haunted him; not 
in the haughty guise in which she had first 
appeared to him, but with the wistful eyes, 
that often sought his now, and would not 
become angry at his cold avoidance, with the 
soft voice with which she often addressed him 
when he would scarcely notice her. 

“She pities me because I am slighted,” he 
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thought, his cheeks burning with angry pride. 
“T will let her see that she mistakes. What 
are these people to me? I have friends who 
are wealthier and higher in life than any of 
them. And if I am poor now, I may not be 
so always.” 

It was true, the people were nothing to 
him, and he was quite well enough connect- 
ed, and quite philosopher enough, to laugh at 
these whims; but that this girl should pity 
him, as if it were in the power of these coun- 
try folks to disturb his serenity, that was 
cruel. No man worthy of the name enjoys 
being pitied, and Fred liked it less than most. 

But all his coldness and pride did not chill 
the tender heart that was so oppressed with 
the memory of its own misdeeds toward him. 
She was determined to speak to him. 

“Tf you don’t want to speak to me, you 
need not; but I wish you would,” she said 
one morning as he passed her on the veranda, 
on his way to the woods. Her manner, in 
spite of its pretty archness, had a touch of 
soft entreaty and sadness. 

“Why do you wish I would?” he asked, 
standing beside her, and looking down in her 
face. 

The color flickered in her cheeks. 
cause I think you worth talking with.” 

“T should have judged quite the contrary,” 
he replied, with a touch of coldness, but 
softening, too. 

She glanced about and saw that they were 
alone. “I owe you an apology,” she said, 
hastily, her face reddening, her eyes filling 
with tears. “And I owe you an explanation. 
We all heard that a Mr. Fred Jones was 
coming here, that he was very wealthy, and 
that he had seen my photograph somewhere, 
and was coming to see me. I didn’t like the 
talk it made. Anne Severns heard it all 
from a friend who wrote to her. Anne jested 
about my—well, no matter! I made up my 
mind before you came that I would not speak 
to you, and when I saw what court every- 
body paid to you, merely because they thought 
you were rich, I was disgusted, and I visited 
their faults on you. Forgive me!” 

This was poured forth in rapid words and 
an impassioned tone, and at the last she 
raised her eyes, overflowing with tears, to his 
face. 

The look and the sudden change in her 
almost took his breath. “I more than for- 
give you!” he exclaimed, and turned his 
head away, lest he should say more. 

There was a moment of silence; then he 
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said, “ Wont you come out fora walk? The 
morning is lovely.” 

She started up brightly, ran for her hat, 
and in a few minutes they were walking 
down the village street side by side, as happy 
and cheerful as two children. 

“May I ask you a question ?” said Fred. 

“Surely!” was the cordial reply. 

“Why did you change your mind about 
the rich Jones when he came? You have 
not been cool with him ” 

“Because he was friendly to you,” she an- 
swered, promptly, then blushed at her own 
admission. 

Fred said nothing then. Whether he said 
more when they were out of the village 
street, and walking in the lovely summer 
woods, we must guess. But when they came 
home, late to dinner, Miss Richmond, it was 
observed, went up stairs and stayed there, and 
Mr. Jones really did not see any one at the 
table, though he sat there, and Mrs. Conway 
had to ask him twice where Clara was before 
he heard her. 

After dinner was over Jones No. 2 came 
into No. 1’s room, and threw himself down 
very disconsolately. 

“T may as well give up, I see,” he said, lu- 
gubriously. “I really did take a shine to 
Clara’s picture, but—well— I wish you joy.” 

“Thank you!” said Fred, with a brilliant 
smile. “But don’t be down-hearted. Wont 
one of the Severns girls do?” 

“Plague take ’em!” the young man cried 
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out. “What do they court a fellow so for? 
And the old folks fairly hug me, I declare 
they do! I dare say they did the same by 
you. I’m sick of ’em. I mean to go away.” 

And go away he did, to the despair of the 
landlord and the squire’s family, and Fred 
was the only Jones there. 

When he went back to town, after a vaca- 
tion twice as long as he had intended to 
tak», he escorted Miss Richmond and Mrs, 
Conway. 

The old lady was a little sulky at first, but 
she liked his independence, and she could not 
resist her niece’s coaxing. 

“‘ Besides,” she said, “ I never placed wealth 
above family. And Fred’s family is really 
excellent.” 

“Td rather have your consent,” Fred said, 
“but I’m determined to have Clara!” putting 
his arm around the young lady as he spoke. 

“And I’m determined to have him,” Miss 
Richmond responded. 

“Well, upon my word!’ exclaimed the 
old lady, scandalized but helpless. 

Well, that was years ago, when old folks 
might think Fred no great catch. But he 
prospered. Happiness agreed with him, and 
if wealth is in the eyes of the reader a sign of 
success, let him or her go to Highblood Street, 
and see the brown-stone house in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Jones live. It hasn’t its su- 
perior in the city. As to the Severns girls, 
who are not invited there, their eyes turn 
green when they see it. 


MY PHANTOM. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


How like gold the sunshine lies on the 
leaves, how deliciously cool and dark are the 
shadows under the towering, century-old 
oaks, how lovely is the turf of the park—soft 
as velvet, green as emerald! This park is my 
pride. It dips into green dewy hollows or 
rises in scenery knolls, and so with many 
coquettish undulations sweeps on to the shin- 
ing river that winds through the valley. The 
valley is renowned far and wide for its beauty, 
and the stream bears upon its silver thread a 
handful of the sweetest villages in England. 

Close to the houses are pastures glowing 
with flowers; my rhododendrons are a blaze 
of beauty, the noon air is rich with odors. 


The mansion house too is beautiful. I 


think it is just such a house as poetic ro- 
mance-loving souls delight in; wide and lofty, 
with spacious echoing halls; and ample stair- 
cases, and yet with cosy fireside nooks, and 
pleasantness and sunshine throughout it; 
crowded too with what pleases the senses and 
satisfies the artistic perception. I have ran- 
sacked the continent for pictures and statuary, 
and not a bit of canvas or marble is there that 
would not do credit to a connoisseur. Very 
dear are they to Elise, for they were gathered 
mostly during our bridal tour, and are full of 
charmed memories. This cameo from Naples 
recalls moonlight sails upon her beautiful 
bay; that mosaic reminds me of Florence and 
her galleries of wonders; yonder fret-work of 
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Etruscan gold speaks of the city of the gondo- 
las, and begets sweet remembrances of her 
strange fairy beauty. And so to the end. 

If you should step into the stables you 
would exclaim against the iuxury of the day. 
Sultan and Mahmoud fare better than many 
aman in this most Christian land. Elise’s 
lovely Arabian is petted like a princess, 

Why not? Llike tospend. Why should I 
hoard it up? There is no boy or girl to per- 
petuate my name, and inherit my fortune. 
Why not fling my money to the winds? °Tis 
a small pleasure, and I have few. You smile 
at that. My friend, Charlie Trafford, has just 
parted from me after a week’s visit. 

The lad has a genial. pleasure-loving nature, 
and I think he was bewitched by the beauty 
lavished all about. Leaning upon the gate 
by the lodge and looking over my magnificent 
domain, he said: 

“ Whata happy fellow you must be, Bryan !” 

“Happy! Me happy!” 

Such bitter thoughts surged up at the 
words. Charlie stared at me. 


“What an incomprehensible you are!” he ° 


said, half-impatiently. “ If you can’t be hap- 
py here you couldn’t be in paradise !” 

“T dare say I couldn’t. But no matter, 
I’m not likely to get there.” 

“Not unless you slough off some of your 
cynicism,” said Charlie, looking back at me 
laughing, as he vaulted into the saddle, and 
rode off gayly. 

It was a pretty sight—youth, beauty and 
vivid life, but it gave me no pleasure. Be- 
cause that face reminded me of another white, 
dead face, which had looked up at me from 
the burning sands of a torrid land, because 
those eyes were like his eyes in pathos and 
tenderness, because every look and gesture 
recalls him—gives distinctness to the phantom 
which dogs me forever. 

My nerves were quivering and my brain 
was hot as [ went back to Elise. I was long- 
ing for her cool hands on my head, and yet I 
was fool enough to scare her away. She 
came to meet me, her blue eyes tender and 
siniling. 

“So Charlie is gone!” 

“Yes!” 

Something touched me on the shoulder. I 
started away with an angry exclamation. 
Poor Elise crimsoned and the tears rushed to 
her eyes. It was only her little hand, white 
and soft as a lily petal. 

“1 beg your pardon,” I said, with dogged 
shame; “I thought it was something else.” 
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If I only could tell her about the phantom, 
But I couldn’t. Of course she thought me 
savage—me—cruel to her whom I would lay: 
down my life to save her a trifling pain. 

She crushed back her tears, but she did not 
touch me again—only walked straight by my 
side. When we got to the house I rudely 
took myself away from her. My mood was 
too awful for her to share it. 

It is not always so. Sometimes I have 
sweet forgetfulness—my memories are all 
drugged, and I bask in the sweetness of her 
love, and am blissfully happy. And then the 
phantom comes. He has been here all the 
days of Charlie’s visit, and now that he is 
gone this ghastly presence stands between me 
and the sunshine—pale, bloody, great gaping 
wounds in breast and side, and he lifts im- 
ploring, reproachful eyes to mine. 

I shade my face with my hands, and here 
in the gloom of my library, while all the light 
and glory of the summer are abroad, while 
flowers blossom, and the lark sings to his 
mate, and the sky is blue, I live over again 
that bitter past. 

I was a mere youth when I went out to 
India, under a captain’s commission, procured 
for me by that uncle who left me this lovely 
estate of Enderly. He was a churlish old fel- 
low, soured aud hardened perhaps in early 
life, and his nephew was not likely to gain 
many friends on account of hisinterest. But 
I had my share of pride and I asked no 
favors of my superiors. I worked hard and 
did my duty, and gradually got the reputa- 
tion of being ashy odd sort of a man, but 
one who could be depended upon. 

It was a matter of amazement to me when 
General Bretton began to urge me to come to 
his house. 

“My daughter wants to see the man who 
bore himself so bravely during the rebellion,” 
said he, smiling. “So don’t fight shy of us, 
captain, Elise is a good girl, and the society of 
good girls is the right thing for young men.” 

1 know I colored as I made my awkward 
thanks. What if I had told him that ever 
since she came out to India, Elise Bretton had 
been my idol, daily contemplated and 
worshipped in secret? I fancy the general 
would have shrugged his shoulders, lifted his 
eyebrows and intimated calmly that I was 
mad. For the Brettons were an old family, 
and the bluest blood of the nation ran in 
their veins, while I was simply Bryan Thorpe, 
with my captain’s eommission and pay. 

But I went up to the general’s house as he 
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bade me, and I came away more the slave of 
Elise than before. After that my passion, 
fed by frequent meetings, burned more and 
more fiercely. It was a mighty love—it 
struck its roots deep down in my nature, it 
made a gayer, brighter man of me. Secretly 
I cherished hope. When I should rise, when 
I got my colonel’s brevet, then I would speak, 
I said to myself. 

Meantime Elise was bewilderingly kind. I 
think she liked me then, poorthing. If I had 
spoken it might have availed. I have seen 
her sweet eyes search my face, full of pain, 
and love, and doubt. But I held my peace. 
Pride kept me silent. 

And so two years went on. Lovers came 
to her and were sent away. I exulted in the 
certainty that there was no one who could 
take her from me. And soon light shone. 
The general told me he had recommended me 
for promotion. 

- It was while we were waiting for news from 
England that Alick Trafford came out, a new- 
pledged captain; gallant, and handsome, and 
lovable, not profound, or wise, or great. A 
man to like, I thought, but not a man to fear. 

Alick went into my old regiment and some- 
how became intimate with me. I think he 
sought it. His sunshiny temperament liked 
to play over my more sombre nature. In all 
my life no man ever got into my heart like 
Alick, He was like a woman in his 
winsomeness. 

We used to talk of Elise. He knew how 
profoundly I admired her, but he never 
guessed my love. One day putting his arm 
around my neck in 4 girlish, caressing way 
he had, and looking up at me with his gentle 
blue eyes he said: 

“You are in the doldrums, Bryan. You 
often are. You should marry. Asweet wife 
would scare away these moods.” 

“J dare say,” I said, dryly. “Which of the 
sallow-faced, torpid women we know would 
you suggest ?” 

“Not your washerwoman or your cook,” 
said Alick, laughing. Then with hesitation 
he added, “1 know of only one woman who 
is worthy.” 

“And who may that be?” I asked, throw- 
ing away my cigar and looking him in the face. 

Alick blushed rosy red and stammered out: 

“You must know. Elise Bretton of course.” 

I laughed out, a sharp, hard, scornful laugh. 
What demon inspired me I knownot. Alick 
started, looked pained. He thought I scorned 
her—her—my pearl, my angel! 
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“Thorpe, you are horribly proud. If Elise 
Bretton is not good enough for you no 
woman on the planet is.” 

“We will not discuss the matter,” I said, 
coldly. 

I could not—I should have betrayed my- 
self, and I shrank unutterably from laying 
bare my heart to him. Whatever was there 
Elise should see it first. So there was silence 
between us. If I had told him then all would 
have been well, for Alick was no serpent to 
steal into another man’s place. 

The Sikhs mutinied again. Iwas sent with 
a body of them, who bad been taken prison- 
ers, into the hill country. I was gone two 
months, never seeing Elise all that time. 

When I came back I found a black, sullen 
atmosphere brooding over the town. I knew 
well what it portended. 

“T hope you have doubled your guard and 
discharged all the natives,” I said, to General 
Bretton. 

“No!” calmly taking a pinch of snuff. “I 
place perfect confidence in my faithful 
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“What madness, General Bretton! Not a 
man of them is true.” 

He smiled incredulously. 

“At least let me add a company from my 
regiment, enough to hold the devils in hand 
if they attempt revolt. It is horrible to think 
of you and your daughter being at their 
mercy.” 

It was only by persistent urging that I got 
the order—so entire was the general’s 
infatuation. 

I put twenty-five picked men in the guards 
about the general’s house, and I myself slept 
close within call. 

One night—a night hot even for that torrid 
climate, I was wakeful. The evening I had 
spent with Elise, and it had acted upon me 
like a keen stimulant. Every sense was 
awake. 

Lying with my eyes half open I heard a 
stealthy footfall upon the floor and the next 
minute a dark figure crossed the window. 

I was up in an instant—in three minutes 
was dressed, and armed to the teeth, stepped 
out. 

The darkness was soft and dense, but I 
could make out dim shapes, passing and re- 
passing, and crowding up to the door of the 
house. Less experienced senses might have 
taken them for shadows, made by the waving 
palms which grew thick in the yard. But I 
knew they were Sikhs! And I knew too, 
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that my soldiers had been drugged and were 
asleep at their posts! 

No blow had been struck as yet. Was 
there time to aet? I glided noiselessly a 
little distance, and then ran with the speed of 
the wind to the nearest barracks. 

I challenged the sentinel, passed in, roused 
the commandant, told the news in five words, 
got fifty men under arms and then crept 
back at their head, silent, swift, eager to 
strike the blow which must fall by surprise. 

Just when we were at the gate a curdling, 
dreadful shriek rang out. I sprang erect, 
thrilled to the core. Disguise was useless. 

“On boys and cut down the human devils.” 

In an instant the great hall was thronged; 
my brave men and the cowardly assassins 
met; sabres flashed, and pistol shots hissed. 
The wretches fell on their knees and begged 
for mer¢y—they, who spared neither age, nor 
childhood, nor tender woman. 

I cut my way through the melee and made 
straight for Elise’s chamber. I had not 
watched her night lamp so long not to know 
where it was. 

As I entered a vile Sikh leaped from the 
chamber window. I rushed in. My darling 
lay there on her bed, swooning with terror, 
but, God be praised, unhurt. I caught her in 
my arms and gave her my first warm, eager 
kisses, and then when the red tides began to 
mantle her cheeks, and her soft eyes unclosed, 
I gave her up to her women and went away. 

The mutiny was quelled in half an hour. 
A little later and oceans of blood would have 
flowed. 

Early in the forenoon General Bretton sent 
for me to his house. When I got there he 
could only wring my hand and say in a 
smothered voice: 

“You have saved us all, Colonel Thorpe. 
God bless you!” 

At last, a little calmer, he said: 

“ Elise wants you. Go in there.” 

I trembled from head to foot when I 
entered her presence, and as she stood there 
drooping, smiling through tears, I had hard 
work not to take her in my arms and hold 
her there, asI had done the night before. 
She came up to me and put her hand in 
mine: 

“Tam glad to owe you so much, Colonel 
Thorpe. All my life I shall be proud of hav- 
ing so brave a man for friend.” 

“Friend! Elise, you mock me! 

She looked at me, a dawning trouble in her 
eyes. 
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My reserve melted. A great flood of ten- 
derness swept away my doubt. 

“My love—my darling!” I cried, drawing 
her close to my heart. “Do you not know 
that I love you—that the word is weak to 
express my wild worship?” 

I kissed her cheek, her quivering lips, the 
soft bright head. 

A moment she lay in my arms, nestled to 
ine, thrilled my heart with a belief that she 
loved me. Then with a sudden sharp cry of 
pain she wrenched herself away. 

“O, let me go! As you pity me go away. 
O, you must never see me again!” 

A horrible chill fell upon me. 

“What do you mean ?” I gasped. 

All the color fled from her face. She shook 
like a leaf. 

“T am engaged to Alick Trafford!” she 
said, very low. 

A moment I stood like one stunned. Then 
T exclaimed, fiercely: 

“Alick Trafford! Do you love him? Ah, 
my God! Elise, do you love him ?” 

Her hands were crossed upon her heart 
which heaved with suppressed sobs, 

“Alick! Llove him. I could not help it. 
He is good!” 

“He is a villain!” Isaid,madly. “ He stole 
you from me in my absence. Cursehim! A 
thousand times curse him!” 

“© hush,” she cried, a storm of tears 
breaking forth. “You don’t know what you 
say. Go now, pray. I pity you—but go— 
go!” 

Will you think me wild if I say that I knew 
then that she loved me—that while her ten- 
der heart felt such affection for Alick as he 
could win, deep down was the strong passion 
which bound her to me. And I had stood by 
like a fool and seen nothing. I had been 
silent and let him win her before my eyes. 

I was struck dumb as the extent of the 
calamity unfolded before me. I submitted to 
be led away, I heard her bid me good-by, 
while the tears steeamed from her eyes. I 
went stupidly back to my quarters, and kept 
saying to myself that my darling was lost to 
me. 

There were orders to be given regarding 
the late mutiny. Troops were to be sent inte 
the country for fresh men. 

Alick Trafford came in and talked the 
matter over with shivers and passionate 
exclamations. 

“To think she should have been in the 
power of one of those wretches! You know 
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—you have heard about—Elise and me,” he 
said, blushing like a girl. 

I stared at him stupidly. 

“Tt was while you were gone that we caine 
to an understanding,” he continued, “ but we 
have been tending towards it a long time. I 
am glad you know and prize my dear girl as 
she deserves.” 

His! My rage almost passed bounds. I 
know I grew deadly white. 

“Good Heaven, Bryan!” he exclaimed; 
“are you ill?” 

Some faint prudence came back. I stag- 
gered to a chair. 

“ Yes, I am ill. 
much for me.” 

He pestered me with pity, begged to know 
what he could do for me, and at last went 
away, hurt at my madness and distressed by 
my miserable looks. 

I hate to go over those days—to think how 
that love-making went on under my eyes, to 
remember how I was torn by regret, and 
jealousy, and despair. 

At last quite worn out I begged a furlough on 
the plea of ill health, and went up among the 
hills for three months.. When I came back it 
was all over. She had been his wife a month. 

A dogged submission was all that was left 
tome. I know my men wondered what ailed 
their colonel. My friends fell off, hurt and 
piqued. And I lived on. Two years went. 
Elise had a child in her arms. 

One day stores were needed from Seram- 
pore—medical stores, for an epidemic had 
broken out. ‘ Expedition was essential. 

Captain Trafford volunteered to go. 

“ Five men are all I want,” he said. 

“You will go by the road ?” 

“No! I shall cross the jungle.” 

“You had better take ten men!” 

Alick laughed. 

“ Because of the tigers? No. I fancy that 
our last hunt did for them. I haven't heard 
of one for six weeks.” 

“Very well! When are you off?” 

“At sundown,” said Alick; and went away 
whistling gayly. He was happy. Yes. But 
did he know such deep and perfect bliss as I 
should have known if she had been my wife? 

I saw him go away, his fine figure and 
manly bearing rousing a keener hate, and 
then I sat down to my letters. The first one 
I opened was from my uncle’s solicitor. The 
old man was dead and had left me Enderley 
and thousands of pounds besides. 

“Too late! too late!” I groaned. Once it 
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could have bought for me all I longed for in 
the world, now it could not bring me an atom 
of pleasure. I wrote to the lawyer to go on 
letting the estate as I should live and die in 
India. 

Later I lounged out into the mess-room. 
A lieutenant came up to me and asked, 
excitedly: 

“Colonel, how many men did Trafford 
take?” 

“ Five!” I answered. 

“Not half enough,” he exclaimed. “ The 
tigers are infesting the jungleagain. A party 
of these natives have just come in who lost a 
companion by them, and one was seen within 
a mile of town last night. You'll order a 
detachment to follow him immediately ?” 

“Tush! your fears magnify the danger,” I 
said, turning away. 

But, colonel!” persisted the man. ’Tis 
the talk of the news-room. If anything hap- 
pens you'll be seriously blamed.” 

1 drew myself up haughtily: 

“Tam notin the habit of consulting my 
inferiors as to my duty. I must wish you 
good-evening, Lieutenant Douglass.” 

I went to my bedroom. It was a hot 
breathless night. The drought and heat had 
driven the tigers nearer town, they said. 
Pshaw! Six well-armed men should be com- 
petent to protect themselves, And if not—if 
anything did happen Elise would be free— 
and—O, the delirium of joy at the thought— 
she might yet be mine! 

The night wore away. All the dark hours 
I tossed about wakefully. Morning came at 
last and the sulphurous atmosphere was 
stirred by a light wind. With the dawn I 
was up and presently I was called out to the 
receiving-room. 

It was Elise, her child clinging to her hand. 
Her face was pale, her hair dishevelled. 

“Colonel Thorpe, what is this I hear? 
These stories of the tigers? I am frightened 
to death. Has my poor Alick gone out to be 
murdered by those beasts ?” 

Her beautiful face was wild with pain. I 
had not seen her for a whole year, and never 
in her girlhood had she looked so lovely to 
me as now. 

I begged her to be calm. I would send a 
strong escort instantly. 

“If they should be too late!” she said, 
wringing her hands. 

A sense of suffocation was upon me. If 
they should be too late I should have 
murdered him. 
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“JT will go myself!’ I said. I took ten 
men, natives and soldiers, and started. 

A lurid sunrise hung overthe town. Some 
malign presence seemed tobeabroad. There 
was something weird and awful in the brassy 
sky, in the brown parched earth, in the hot 
wind which scorched our faces as it passed. 

Ten miles from town we entered the jungle. 
We went in the path we knew they would 
take. An hour or two passed, no signs of 
them. We were in the heart of the dense, 
tangled, almost impassable copse. 

The cowardly natives fell into the rear. 
Presently a man who rode a little ahead, 
turned and came back swiftly, shuddering. 

“T saw marks of a struggle and blood on 
the bushes and the ground,” he said. 

After that we kept close together. Wild 
thoughts began to surge in my mind, tanta- 
lizing visions which shut out all remorse. 

Presently we heard a low ominous growl. 
Every eye was on the alert, every pistol 
cocked, every sabre in hand. A few more 
awful minutes passed, when suddenly the 
man at my side drew rein. I followed his 


eye and saw from the midst of a thicket two 
fierce flaming eyeballs glaring upon us. In 
a single breath the whole cavalcade was 


motionless. 

“Aim low!” I said, steadily. “Two fire at 
a time—as we stand. Keep cool!” 

There was no cowardice, no shrinking now. 
Fight or die was the word. 

“ Now, fire!” 

Instantly two pistols blazed, and a how! of 
rage and pain broke from the thicket. Two 
more shots crashed through the air and 
missed, for just as the trigger was drawn the 
brute leaped from the thicket and fastened 
upon the nearest horse, just missing the man. 
Down went all three with yells and shrieks 
into the dust. 

“ Fire, every man!” I shouted. 

They had not waited for the order, but 
poured in bullet after bullet, and in a minute 
the tiger relaxed his hold upon poor Dick, 
and rolled over and over in agony, leaping 
high into the air at last and falling dead in 
the midst of the troop. 

We took up the soldier, stanched the blood, 
found a few severe flesh wounds were the 
extent of injury. 

“Keep up good courage, Dick!” I said. 
“We'll have you back to campinatrice. By 
Jupiter, he was a mighty beast!” 

In the excitement I had forgotten every- 
thing till one of the men exclaimed: 
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“ What is that ?” 

We listened. Something was heard like a 
human voice in supplication. 

“Great God! If that should be poor Traf- 
ford!” said Lieutenant Douglass. 

The thought struck me cold with horror, 
Slowly, cautiously we penetrated the jungle 
in the direction of the sound. We had not 
far to go. A weak voice called outtous. We 
turned aside and there he lay. 

“O, I am so glad you have come. You 
cannot save my life but you can take me back 
home and bury me quietly. Poor Elise! She 
can kiss me once more. You must not let 
her see my wounds.” 

The men sobbed aloud, and I knelt down 
by him, and hid my face in my hands. 1 
could not bear to see the ghastly rents in the 
handsome form, to see his red life-blood 
flowing away. 

“Don’t grieve!” he said, faintly. “If the 
two native men hadn't deserted us we shéuld 
have pulled through. The other poor fellows 
died quick, but your coming drew the beast 
away from me. Never mind. One must die 
sometime.” 

A minute or two more and he whispered: 

“T’m going fast. Thorpe, look here!” 

I put my head down close. 

“There has been coldness between us, 
Bryan. I’ve grieved over it, for I always 
have loved you, Lately I’ve thought that 
perhaps—if it had not been for me~you 
might have had Elise for your wife—that per- 
haps you might have made her happier than 
Icould. But I loved her and I’ve done my 
best. I never tried to oust you. I didn’t 
know—you never told me—” 

The words died away, the breath almost 
stopped. 

“Kiss me!” he whispered, painfully. 
kissed him tenderly over and over—I begged 
him to forgive me—I said he was not to 
blame—it was I, only I. 

I doubt if he heard. The mists of death 
were already veiling his eyes. He was slip- 
ping away over the dark river and was already 
out of sight of shore. A minute and earthly 
love and sound were all over. The eternal 
peace was upon him. 

I hasten on. Weborehim home. I would 
not go to tell Elise. Should I dare to become 
hateful to her forever? Some one else did it. 

Poor child! She mourned him truly. 
Within a half year other troubles followed. 
Her father died, then her child. I became 
much to her, 
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A year went by and then I begged her to 
marry me. My heart was dead to remorse 
then, dead to everything but love. I had 
paid the price—should I not have my reward ? 

Elise consented. She could not do else. 
She loved me. I exulted in that knowledge. 
The day after we were married she made a 
confession. 

“You know,” she whispered, “ that I loved 
dear Alick—but, I worshipped you. O Bryan, 
after you told me your love I had a cruel 
struggle. I thought my heart would break. 
But Alick’s happiness was bound upin me, 
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and I kept my promise. I did my best to be 
a true wife to him, and he never knew.” 

So my darling was indeed mine. Pretty 
soon I took her home to Enderley. I had 
lost favor in my regiment and I was rich 
enough to come home. 

We have no children. I don’t think Elise 
misses them, for she has me—and I—I should 
want nothing in life beside her were it not 
for this phantom which dogs my steps, stands 
beside my pillow, sits with me at table, 
poisons my peace, my love, my life. 

O Alick Trafford, you are well avenged! 


ONE MONTH FROM MINNIE’S DIARY. 


BY M. T, CALDOR. 


June 1st, 186--—My cousin Isabel and Jen- 
ny Remick have gone out to select a summer 
outfit from the richly-loaded counters of 
Jordan & Marsh, in readiness for a visit in 
the country, at the palatial residence of one 
of our city merchants, more, they tell me, like 
an old English castle than an American 
country-seat. 

I shall accompany them—heigho! I fancy 
the clerks at Jordan & Marsh’s will not be 
fatigued in attending to my wants, and that 
I shall not be over-fastidious in my choice of 
dresses. Why do I sigh? Yet it must be 
pleasant to be rich. Well, but I am not rich. 
Does it follow that I must be miserable. be- 
cause I am a poor orphan girl, dependent 
upon a careless uncle’s bounty for the véry 
bread I eat! No, no! let me remember dear 
Madame A.’s parting words when we all left 
the boarding-school together, Isabel, Jenny 
and I: 

“Tsabel and Jenny are beautiful and 
wealthy, and you, Minnie, are plain and poor 
—but, if you please, your own generous heart 
and well-stored mind may carry you higher, 
and give you truer happiness than will come 
to either of them.” 

Thank you, dear Madame A. I'll write 
those words on my heart now; when I am 
rich they shall be framed in gold. Meantime 
let me be thankful that, through my aunt’s 
parting injunction, I shall accompany Isabel 
on her visit. I shall catch a glimpse of this 
paradise Jenny so eloquently describes. 

By the way, I wonder if my aunt knew I 
heard her parting words to Belle: “ Be sure 
and take Minnie. You will find her useful, 


and she is so sallow and plain that she makes 
your beauty, dear, a thousand times more 
sparkling.” Did she think my heart was 
“sallow and plain” likewise, and could not 
feel the pain and bitterness of words like 
those? Foolish again! Let me wipe away 
these tears, and go to see my muslins 
smoothed and renovated into a respect- 
ability suitable for the “companion” of 
the beautiful Isabel Mayo, at Riverville, 
Colonel Damon’s charming villa on the 
Hudson. 

June 9th, 186--—We are actually here, at 
Riverville—charming, romantic Riverville! I 
am almost breathless with delight! No mat- 
ter for fine dresses, adulation, beauty, I shall 
be happy only to be left to myself and 
this delicious scenery, and to search out the 
wildwood haunts around the place. Here I 
am almost crying, like a homesick child re- 
turned in sight of the beloved fireside, to find 
myself once more in the country, which I 
have scareely seen since my mother’s coffin 
was borne out from our cottage home to its 
last resting-place. We came by the cars, and 
the Damon coach was waiting there to take 
us to the house. I had hardly patience with 
Belle and Jenny for their incessant chatter- 
ing, as the carriage rolled along over the 
smooth green-wreathed highway. I was 
longing to listen to the old familiar sound of 
birds and insects and humming-bees; but, 
presently, I could not help fellowing their 
conversation. 

“TI give you fair warning, Belle,” said Jen- 
ny, snapping the coin bracelet on her little 
wrist, with pretty vehemence. “I shall use 
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every stratagem to win, and you may do the 
same. Carrie seems to think it is useless to 
try, assuring me that he is incorrigible, and 
will not look so long upon the loveliest lady 
in the land as on a butterfly sporting over the 
garden; but Guy Gerald is a prize worth try- 
ing for, and this is a rare opportunity, for he 
remains with the Damons all the time his 
mother is in Europe. So we may be rivals, 
but friendly ones, I pray you.” 

Belle tossed her head scornfully. “Ishan’t 
interfere with your plans, Jenny. I shall 
scarcely stoop to flatter a gentleman so much 
as that; the seeking must be on his side— 
maybe not to win then.” 

Jenny laughed. “O,I understand all the 
artillery a belle can use, without seeming to 
proclaim war! You haven’t seen him, Lady 
Isabel—perchance when you have, you may 
use a woman’s privilege, and change your 
mind. We'll have a truce till you decide if 
you'll enter the lists against me. I want an 
open rival, not a secret enemy.” 

It was all spoken playfully, but I detected 
a latent uneasiness beneath the smiles on the 
pretty faces looking from those airy French 
hats on the seat before me, and congratulated 
myself for once that I was but the poor plain 
“companion,” and could enjoy the fresh 
scenery and manifold pleasures of the country, 
without fear of disturbance through fine 
gentlemen, or coquettish schemes of my own. 

Our approach to the house interrupted the 
conversation. Even Belle muttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and admiration, as the 
coach slowly rolled over the broad white 
avenue that circled the handsome mansion, 
leaving a vivid emerald lawn between it and 
the blue sparkling river. It was enchanting! 
I gave one hurried glance around at great 
thickets of bloom, shining like mammoth 
gems, blue, crimson and gold, from out the 
velvety green, and followed reluctantly be- 
hind by companions up the massive steps, 
beneath the pillared piazza, into the small 
reception room, a perfect boudoir of luxury, 
where Carrie Damon was chatting with a fine 
soldierly-looking man that she introduced as 
Captain Lovell. She welcomed Belle and 
Jenny with girlish warmth—and gave me, 
too, a cordial greeting, that set me at ease 
directly, notwithstanding it showed very 
plainly that she recognized the difference in 
our stations. 

The girls jingered over their joyful saluta- 
tions, and I turned to a bay window to have 
another glimpse of the lawn and river. As I 
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drew aside the curtain, I almost stumbled 
directly into the lap of a gentleman, hitherto 
concealed by the ample festoons of damask, 

I blushed crimson, stammering a few words 
of apology, but was so confused, that I did 
not perceive the look of vexation on his fine 
face. Carrie (Miss Damon, I ought to write 
it, but hearing Belle’s familiar “Carrie,” has 
taught me the habitalso. And what matter? 
Here, in my journal, I am of the most exalted 
rank, since I am the principal personage. 
For once I'll rank their equal.) Carrie, then, 
laughed merrily. 

“There, Guy, see what comes of secrecy. 
Ladies, allow me to present to you Mr. Guy 
Gerald, too bashful to appear before.” 

He was not in the least embarrassed. 
Bowing with the most unruffled indifference, 
and still retaining his book.in his hand, he 
said something about not disturbing the 
ladies in the joy of meeting, gave another 
graceful inclination of his handsome head 
and disappeared. 

“ What a bear!” exclaimed Belle. 

“Yes; we call him our handsome Bruno,” 
replied Carrie. “Now let me show you to 
your rooms. I am ashamed to have kept you 
so long in your hats and mantles.” 

Belle and Jennie shared a large luxurious 
chamber, and I was grateful for the small 
pretty room opening from it, whither the 
ladylike Carrie herself accompanied me, hop- 
ing I would not be afraid to ask for anything 
I needed to make myself comfortable. 

I am sitting at the open window now, hav- 
ing exchanged my travelling-dress for a pale 
pitrk muslin, while Belle and Jennie have 
gone down to the drawing-room, not very 
insignificant or valueless bales of flounces, 
silk tissues, point lace and jewels. 

Later.—Oddly enough, I met with an ad- 
venture the very day of myarrival. It looked 
so inviting out in the fine garden I saw from 
my window, that I stole out to it, wandering, 
in a trance of delight from one strange plant 
to another, growing wilder with every step I 
took. A nice gray-headed gardener saw me, 
and recognized intuitively, 1 think, my love 
of flowers, for he followed me around, culling 
from one choice blossom and another, till he 
had gathered a large bouquet, which, with a 
respectful bow, he presented to me and re- 
tired. Gathering the treasure in both hands, 
as if afraid it would be snatched from me, I 
ran along to a grassy bank beneath a half- 
natural, half-artificial arbor, and throwing 
myself down there, gave way to the dreamy, 
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delicious influence of the air and sky and 
perfume. It was always an absurd habit of 
mine, even when a child, this talking aloud in 
solitude, as if inanimate things could hear 
and understand, so I began chattering over 
my flowers. There was a fine cluster of 
English pansies, whose long purple leaves 
looked up to me like the eyes of my child- 
hood’s friend. 

“O you darling pansies!” murmured I, 
hanging over them with fond delight; “you 
carry me back to the time when I too had a 
home and friends to love me. Do you know 
there are sisters of yours blooming on my 
mother’s far-off grave ?” 

Then down plashed a shower of tears upon 
the velvety blossoms. But tears could not 
remain in eyes so long unused to country 
scenery, with such a picture spread before 
them, and wiping them away I smiled again 
and leaned back, ia the fullness of delight, 
inhaling greedily the fresh perfume of the 
flowers, and gazing about, hardly satisfied to 
be able to use but one poor pair of eyes. 

“Ah!” I cried, triumphantly, “this visit, 
after all, will be the rarest treat for me. 
Belle and Jenny are welcome to their finery 
and elegance, their rides and flirtations, but 
poor little homely I can go hand-in-hand and 
tete-a-tete with Nature.” 

As I spoke, I shook off a rosebug clinging to 
a half-opened crimson bud, and idly followed 
its course behind me, where a huge syringa 
formed a leafy screen, dividing the arbor into 
two sections. How I sprang to my feet as I 
saw it land safely on a glossy white wrist- 
band, fastened with golden links around a 
wrist large and muscular, but white and deli- 
cate as my own, lying idly amid the parting 
branches. My. eyes darted along the black 
coat sleeve till they rested on a dark hand- 
some face, whose brilliant eyes were fixed, 
with a look of amused curiosity, on my 
astonished, crimsoned countenance. I could 
not find voice for a single word until the tall 
form rose up from the grassy couch, and then 
the half-comical, half-impatient meaning that 
quivered around the full firm lips piqued my 
pride, and restored my self-possession, so 
when he said, laughing lightly, “I see you are 
determined to expose my retreat and want of 
gallantry, hide where I will,’ I answered, as 
coldly as he had spoken: 

“ The interruption is quite involuntary on 
my part, I assure you, sir. One does not get 
used immediately tothe ways of strangers. In 
future I shall be careful how I venture 


behind curtains or near concealing shrab- 
bery.” 

The words were ungracious—I knew it the 
moment they were uttered; but that sareas- 
tic look on his face irritated me. He only 
smiled good-naturedly, as he replied: 

“TI deserve the implied reproach. If I 
should try for an excuse, I should plead a 
constitutional dread of the graces and flounces 
sported by those gems of humanity styled 
* young ladies.’ ” 

“Not belonging to that class myself,” re- 
turned I, “I shall not take up the gauntlet 
you have flung down.” 

He laughed aloud. Although every note 
jarred and vexed me, I could not help per- 
ceiving how clear and melodious the notes 
were. 

“Pray, may I venture to inquire to what 
class of the animal kingdom you do belong?” 

I looked him full in the face as I answered, 
calmly: 

“ Certainly, sir; to the very common, unin- 
teresting tribe who do not sport either graces 
or flounces, yclept ‘young ladies’ compan- 
ion.” And with that, away I darted up the 
walk, coming, flushed and angry at I scarcely 
knew what, into the cool, pleasant little room 
allotted me. 

Belle and Jenny have just come up from 
the drawing-room for the night. While I 
was unfastening the former’s headdress, she 
said to Jenny, “ What a shockingly impolite 
creature that Guy you rave about has shown 
himself to-night. Not a single word to either 
of us. I don’t think he knew there was any 
one in the room but Carrie and himself— 
although I did hear him ask her if she had 
only two visitors. He is a perfect bear!” 

I echo the last words here in my journal. 
But how oddly it happens that Belle and 
Jenny have had never a word from him, 
while he actually entered into quite a conver- 
sation with the poor obscure “companion!” 
Not very flattering, to be sure. What splen- 
did eyes they were! 

June 13th, 186-.—The drawing-room party 
have gone fora drive. Captain Lovell and an- 
other gentleman were with them, so I suppose 
it mu$f have been Mr. Gerald. I mistrusted, 
despite his “constitutional dread,” that he 
could not long remain insensible to Isabel's 
surpassing beauty. Now I think I may enjoy 
the arbor unmolested, so I'll take out this 
daintily-bound volume of poems, and maybe 
take a siesta, when I am surfeited with sweets. 

Later.—I had a few moments’ solitude, and 
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that was all. What sent him here again? I 
am glad it was not I that intruded; but it is 
evidently his favorite haunt, so I must avoid 
it in future. We were both more amiable 
to-day, although we clashed occasionally. 
What splendid conversational powers he has, 
when he condescends to exert them. But 
that sarcastic vein spoils all, even his mellow 
musical laugh. What can have prejudiced 
him so against ladies ?—fortune-hunters, I 
dare say. He evidently considers me too 
insignificant to try to avoid me. But there 
is some lace to be fastened in Isabel’s sleeve, 
and I must go and attend to it. What did 
she mean when she frowned so, and muttered, 
“How stupid he is!” Was it Mr. Gerald? 
I’m sure he is anything but stupid. 

June 15th, 186--—Such an eventful day! 
A picnic in the grand old grove some two or 
three miles away from Riverville. We started 
in “the early, early morn,” when everything 
was so sweet and fresh. I was very grateful 
to Miss Carrie for insisting on my going too. 
All that went from Riverville rode in a large 
open barouche; but there were many other 
families from the neighboring towns. Mr. 
Gerald was in the carriage too, although his 
servant rode that splendid black horse of his, 
ready fur him to mount, I suppose, when he 
became disgusted with the young ladies’ fri- 
volity. However, he remained in the car- 
riage all the way. My tongue fairly ached 
for the chance to speak a single word, but 
found none; my eyes, however, were well 
employed in the charming byways we came 
upon, Jenny and Belle made the most of 
his presence, and fairly outvied themselves 
in brilliancy and playfulness, compelling Sir 
Guy to give them more attention than he 
had ever done before. Once or twice I could 
scarcely refrain from laughing, as he was 
obliged to follow a flighty conversation of 
Belle’s. I verily believe he saw me too, for 
he held up his finger slyly, and put on such a 
look of comical distress, I was obliged to con- 
ceal my face in my sunshade to hide its mirth. 
I left the rest of the party the moment we 
reached the grove, and with my drawing 
portfolio under my arm, wandered away for 
aught I know, a mile or more. So many 
charming spots I found to sketch, that will 
wile away many a dull hour after I return to 
the dismal town. Once, while I was sitting 
on a fallen trunk of a tree, sketching a 
ruined mill, that like a ghost haunted the 
stream which ran deep and majestic through 
swamp and pasture—but there, in the pleas- 
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ant meadow where I sat, flowed out into a 
wide sunny lake—I was startled by hearing a 
voice behind me saying: 

“ Your perspective is very much in fault.” 

I was working away furiously, my bonnet 
on the ground, my hair disordered, and my 
face, I dare say, rivalling a peony, and I 
started as if a pistol had exploded in my ear. 
Turning around, there stood that ubiquitous 
individual, Mr. Guy Gerald, coolly looking 
over my shoulder. I was not so childish as 
to resent the criticism, but I thought, “ He 
thinks it of little consequence what he says 
to me, and presumes to take such liberty as 
to watch my work. I will not bear it!” So 
my eyes flashed, and, closing the portfolio 
abruptly, I answered: 

“I do not pretend to be an artist. I sketch 
for no one’s amusement but my own.” 

“ Selfish—eh ?” asked, rather than remark- 
ed, the strange man. And placing a tiny 
basket in my lap, he added, “ You seem to 
have forgotten luncheon-time, so I saved 
something for you out of the wreck,” and 
turned away. 

I looked after the manly figure till it dis- 
appeared behind a clump of limes, and with 
a little compunction for my impatience, ex- 
amined the contents of the basket. If the 
dainties I found there were from the wreck, 
I wondered what the original repast had been. 
“Now I must find some water,” I said, when 
the delicious meal was finished, and took my 
way towards the mill, where I saw an old- 
fashioned wheel-well. But before I reached 
it, my attention was attracted to a large 
dam built up by some ways above the angry 
swollen mass of water, across which a plank 
was thrown, and over the perilous pathway a 
little girl, very shabbily clothed, with a bas- 
ket swinging on her arm, was cautiously 
taking her way. Something startled her— 
possibly my advancing figure—for she paused, 
looked up, then down, wavered a moment 
and then disappeared down the dam. I did 
not pause to take a single thought about it, 
but before I knew what had happened, I had 
dashed to the spot, sprang down also inte 
the water, and caught the sinking child by 
her strong woollen dress. I blessed that freak 
of Isabel’s, taking swimming lessons at the 
baths, for what had been taught me there 
enabled me sustain myself and the child quite 
easily. How to get out was another ques- 
tion. There we were, penned in by stone 
walls beneath the water and the high planked 
sides of the dam above. Possibly I might 
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have managed to climb upward alone, but 
with the insensible child it was quite an im- 
possibility. The absurdity of the thing would 
have more forcibly occurred to me, but for 
the cold colorless face lying against my shoul- 
der. It was too dangerous a situation for me 
to admit of delay, so raising my voice I shout- 
ed lustily, and in a moment TI heard quick 
springing steps coming towards the water. 
I looked up eagerly, and with a bitter pang 
of mortification and disappointment, saw Guy 
Gerald’s dark eyes looking upon me. My 
cheek burned, my voice faltered, I tried to 
speak—then I burst into tears, and ended by 
a wild peal of laughter. I think he must 
have believed me insane, for that quizzical 
look had vanished froth his face, which was 
now only earnest, sympathizing and eager. 

“Be patient a moment,” he called. And I 
think those calm strong tones would have 
reassured me, had I been sinking in the 
dangerous whirlpool of the Ganges. “I saw 
you fall, and have been searching for a ladder 
about the mill, but there is nothing but a 
rope.” 

Another moment and he was lowering the 
rope. I secured it about the little waist, and 
watched him raise the helpless form in his 
arms, when it reached the top. How expres- 
sive, how tender, how gentle that sarcastic 
face had grown. I could scarcely believe it 
the same. I was wringing the water from 
my long brown hair, when he looked down. 

“They should be green to belong to a mer- 
maid,” I said, meeting his eye, smilingly. 

He smiled back, and lowered the rope. I 
shook my head, with recovered composure 
and confidence in him. 

“Fasten it securely, and go and restore 
that poor little creature,” I said. “I'll be 
there to help you in a moment.” 

He stood hesitating a moment, then an- 
swering, briefly, “ Very well,” disappeared. 
It was somewhat difficult, and my palms 
bore wide purple marks, where the rope 
bruised them, when I once more stood on 
terra firma. Having wrung what water I 
could from my saturated garments, feeling 
very much like a statue of Niobe in lead, I 
dragged myself towards the mill. The sight 
that met me there dispersed all thoughts of 
my own awkward appearance. There lay 
Poverty’s little daughter, with eyelids still 
stiffly fastened to the waxen cheeks, and the 
rich, elegant, fastidious Guy Gerald was 
bending over her, calling her by many a 
sweet pet name, and chafing anxiously the 
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cold and pulseless wrists. Without speaking, 
I took her into my arms, and tried to warm 
her with my breath, and presently a shiver 
and sigh rewarded our united efforts. Soon, 
to our inexpressible relief, she was able to 
speak and stand. 

Then he turned to me. “Now you must 
think of yourself. I beg your pardon for 
calling you selfish, a little time ago. See, 
here is a flask of wine I brought to season 
your luncheon, but after that perspective 
indignation, I dared not offer it. Take a 
generous libation, and toast, if you please, 
the good rope that you thought alone worthy 
to assist your ascent.” 

I did not refuse, for my chattering teeth, 
in that genial June air, warned me of the 
prudence of his advice, Then he wrapped 
the child in his coat, and taking her in his 
afm, peremptorily bade me remain quiet, 
while he carried her away. Scarcely fifteen 
minutes elapsed, ere he returned with his 
arms filled with dry pine boughs. I sat 
dreamily watching him, as he carried them 
to the old fireplace, producing a bundle of 
old letters and a box of tapers, and did not 
move when a bright flame flickered on the 
long-forsaken hearth. 

“Now let me carry your seat to the fire, 
that you may dry those damp garments.” 

Was it the fastidious, reserved Guy Gerald 
who spoke, that was taking such kindly care 
of poor Minnie Grey? And yet, now that I 
was not afraid, I rose and replied at once: 

“Damp! I think you might use a stronger 
adjective. What have you done with the 
cause of all this mischief?” 

“Sent her home, which I shall take the 
liberty to do with you, when Sam arrives 
with a vehicle.” 

“I wish he would come,” returned I, look- 
ing from the cobwebbed room to the elegant 
figure standing there in the firelight, smiling 
upon me. “I am afraid some of the party 
wi!l be searching for us.” 

The old ironical laugh came again. 
what he meant, and added, instantly: 

“T don’t mean that I think any one is 
aware I am not there in sight, but your ab- 
sence is another thing.” 

Another laugh, and a searching glance, but 
no reply. Just then a horse and chaise 
dashed up to the door. His servant handed 
out a woollen shawl. I was carefully wrapped 
in it, assisted in, and Mr. Gerald had taken 
the reins, when suddenly he turned to me, 
saying, in a low voice: 
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“T beg your pardon. On asecond thought, 
Sam shall drive you home. It is more pru- 
dent.” 

It was an honorable delicacy of feeling, 
shown to an unprotected girl. Whatever 
else you do, Guy Gerald, I shall never forget 
your chivalrous conduct at the mill. 

When we reached the house, I ran up 
stairs to my room, and dashed to a mirror. 
What a wild, disordered, dripping creature 
stood there! Patches of mud on either cheek, 
collar torn and awry, and tresses stiff with a 
mixture of mud and water, and across one 
temple an ugly awkward scratch. I looked a 
moment, and then ran to my pillow, and 
burying my head, sobbed as if my heart 
would break. Minnie, Minnie Grey, what a 
simpleton you are! You are plain and poor 
—what matter if your toilet be not complete? 

June 16th, 186--—I am a little ill to-day, 
and have kept closely to my room. Belle 
looked in a moment to ask, “ How came Mr. 
Gerald to see you accept that offer to ride 
home?” So she does not know. He did not 
tell them about the accident; neither will L 
They have gone now for a horseback ride to 
the Lake House. Belle was in high spirits, 
telling Jenny how Mr. Gerald had engaged 
her to ride beside his splendid black Fireflake, 
and had really grown to be quite entertaining. 
How charmingly she looked, when she came 
in for me to fasten a stray feather in her cap, 
the vivid blue velvet riding cap was so be- 
coming to her fair complexion, and the danc- 
ing feathers mingling with her sunny curls 
had so pretty an effect! Brilliantly beautiful, 
tenderly reared, and sole heiress to her 
father’s ample fortune, what a flowery path 
opens before her! No wonder her little feet 
could not remain still, or her soft hand quiet, 
while I was at work on the troublesome 
plume, for the ardent throbbing of happy life 
along her veins. Will she win him? How 
stupid I am to-day. I wont write any more 
—I wont think, if I can help it. I wont, I 
declare wont—cry! 

June 21st, 186--—Nothing has occurred of 
any importance to me, and my spirits have 
been so dull I have not dared trust myself to 
write. In the meantime, I have grown well 
acquainted with the country about, through 
my svulitary rambles. The rest of the house- 
hold have been very gay. There have been 
boating, riding, and dancing parties, not to 
inention the musical soirees that enliven the 
evenings spent at home. Little enough have 
I to do with either. I did enjoy though, one 
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delicious sail on the pretty lake, beneath the 
blue surrounding hills I can see from my 
window, thanks, I suppose due to Mr. Ger- 
ald’s politeness. He saw me standing in the 
parlor without my hat, when the others were 
dressed for out of doors, and said something 
to his cousin Carrie, who came to me and in- 
sisted upon my making one of the party. I 
began to think he had forgotten my existence. 
He is so engaged with Belle, no wonder he 
cannot remember her humble relative. Were 
I she, I would not show him how much his 
attentions pleased me. Jenny and Belle are 
slightly cool in their behaviour to each other, 
The ladylike Carrie came into the chamber 
this morning, while I was sitting with the 
girls, her soft eyes shining serenely with 
happiness, and her delicate cheek just tinged 
with a dawning blush, to tell of her engage- 
ment to Captain Lovell. I thought that 
protracted stroll in the garden boded as much. 
How happy she looked, adding archly to 
Belle, she hoped erelong to return her con- 
gratulations, while Belle looked prettily con- 
scious, and Jenny tossed her head skeptically, 
and I—well, I came away asking myself what 
business the pogr plain companion had in 
ladies’ chambers, listening to their gay talk 
of loves and engagements. 

July 1st, 186--—Why I have taken up my 
pen I scarcely know, for I think I am even 
more dull than usual of late. Country air 
surely cannot agree with me. The days pass 
swiftly, gayly for most, but some way sarlly 
for me. Jenny has abandoned the field, and 
flitted away to Niagara. The lovers are all 
engrossed with each other’s perfections. In 
this class I suppose I must include Belle and 
Mr. Gerald. And yet if they are engaged, 
why is the former so uneven and restless in 
her moods? Nevertheless, I heard Carrie 
telling Belle to-day how pleased she was to 
observe the change in her cousin; how gentle 


and tender he had grown, seeking instead of 


avoiding the drawing-room, and that Captain 
Lovell had been jegting him about the pur- 
chase of a diamond engagement ring, which 
he had not denied; and when she said it, 
Belle’s cheek flushed warm and rosy as the 
sunset sky last night. They are walking to- 
gether now, in the gardens. Her silvery 
laugh, mingled with his earnest tones, comes 
floating up to me through my open window. 
What ails me? Why amI not glad for her, 
my beautiful cousin? Heaven forgive me, if 
I am growing cold and selfish! The very 
summer sky, and balmy air, and budding 
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flowers seem changed, as if November had 
suddenly petrified ardent July with its icy 
breath. I will return to town. Stop, stop; I 
am blushing for myself. Minnie, Minnie 
Grey, for shame! Be a woman, a strong, 
patient, enduring woman, not a foolish child, 
voluntarily cheating itself with a hurtful 
dream. See, here on the table lies a book. 
Its glossy covers, and unrumpled margins 
show it has been little read. The very title 
betrays how dry and tedious it is. “Advice, 
Good Advice to Young Women.” Just the 
thiug for me; for mark, it says “ Young 
Women,” not “Young Ladies.” This shall 
be the penance. Take it to the arbor, read 
it through, without one wandering glance at 
the sky or flowers, ay, not a sign or look at 
the syringa hedge, where once—never mind, 
take the book and go. 

Sunset.—I went to the arbor. _ I have spent 
the afternoon there, and with the book in 
my hand have returned again, not a page 
turned, not a line scanned. Nothing do I 
know certainly of “Good advice to young 
women,” for the first thing I did on entering 
the chamber was to march directly to the 
mirror, as once a little time gone by, this 
time to smile upon the image that smiled 
back tome. Was that Minnie Grey’s face, 
that, with eyes shining bright and joyous, 
with bloom on the cheeks once so pallid, 
clearing away the sallow hue into something 
akin to fairness, with lips red and tremulous 
through the happiness rippling over them, 
like summer zephyrs over sleeping water? 
And the tresses, who dared to loop them 
with that glossy leaf and waxen bud from 
the great orange bush? This is the way it 
happened: 

I stole out softly, looking ruefully at the 
scolding between blue and gold covers I was 
so soon to digest, and sank down dejectedly 
upon the rustic seat in the arbor, leaning my 
head back wearily, and closing my eyes to 


shut out everything that smiled in wicked 
mockery. I thought of Belle in the garden 
beyond me, receiving the diamond engage- 
ment ring, and accepting also what made the 
glittering circlet seem a valueless bauble in 
comparison—the noble heart and generous 
hand of Guy Gerald. Then came up my own 
humble loveless lot, and my heart rebelled 
wildly against it. The floodgate of tears 
opened, and down plashed a shower through 
my closed eyelids. Suddenly a tender hand 
wiped them away, and a richly-keyed voice 
repeated, earnestly, “ In tears, Minnie! What, 
my little heroine in tears!” 

- I sprang up, dashed thenr away, or dried 
them up with the burning fire in my eyes 
aii on my cheek, and said, bitterly, as I 
strove to pass: 

“Is it so wonderful any one should dare 
be sad, when you and Belle are happy ?” 

That brilliant eye was searching over my 
quivering face. I could not bear it, and cov- 
ered it with my hands. 

“ Minnie, Minnie, dearest,” said the thrill- 
ing voice, “of Belle I cannot speak; but Guy 
Gerald can have no happiness while you are 
sad.” 

Then came a long recital, earnest and elo- 
quent. It is too sacredly copied on my heart 
for me to write it here; but when he paused, 
I removed the hands from my blinded eyes 
to ask, bewilderedly: 

“What, Guy, poor, plain, obscure Minnie 
Grey, are you sure it is she you love?” 

That diamond ring is sparkling on my fin- 
ger. What would the beautiful Isabel say, 
did she know he declares it was only to hear 
of me that her society has been so often 
sought of late? I told him they would all be 
angry, yet he laughs and says, “ Wait a little, 
and they may settle accounts with Minnie’s 
husband.” Minnie’s husband! Am I awake? 
Ay, it must be so, for I hear him call my 
name. Adieu! 
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THE RUBY MINE. 


A PERSIAN TRADITION. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


Ir was, years ago, a firm belief at the Per- 
sian court of Ispahan that a small Hindoo 
tribe, dwelling near their borders, possessed 
a valuable mine of precious rubies. The 
Persian monarch, excited by the accounts of 
its great wealth, determined to possess it. 
For this purpose he despatched an army 
commanded by one of his ablest generals. It 
was soon discovered that these Hindoos were 
possessed of a spirit to defend their own, for 
they met the invading Persians, routed them 
in battle, and drove them back to their own 
country. 

Their success, however, was but short-lived. 
Bravery cannot contend against overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Enraged at this repulse the 
Persian monarch strongly reinforced his army, 
and ordered them to lay waste the Hindoo 
country and utterly exterminate the tribe. 

In the next battle that ensued the brave 
but small army of the Hindoos was surround- 
ed and cut to pieces, and their rajah slain. 
Many saved themselves by flight; but one 
survivor was left upon the field, a boy of 
twelve years of age, who clung convulsively 
to the dead form of the rajah, and would not 
leave him. 

Though the Persian general’s orders were, 
on pain of death, to spare neither young nor 
old, he, however, forgot his duty as a soldier, 
and listening to the voice of humanity, saved 
the youth, with the determination, for he 
was childless, of rearing him as his own son. 

The slaughter of the innocent Hindoos 
availed nothing towards the discovery of the 
secret of the mine. The fugitives retreated 
to some secure retreat among the hills and 
forests, whither the Persians could not trace 
them. General Assad abandoned the search, 
and led his army home again. 

Being relieved from active service he es- 
tablished himself in a comfortable home near , 
the frontier. Ismail, the governor of the 
province, occupied a strong fortress within a 
short distance of the spot that Assad had 
selected for his residence. It was his duty to 
watch the wandering tribes that harassed , 
the borders, and gain, if possible, the much 
sought after secret of the ruby mine. 


To his new home General Assad brought 
the Hindoo boy whom he had found upon 
the battle-field. Though his extraction was 
now well known to the Persian monarch, 
he was suffered to live, in the hopes that one 
day he would reveal the secret of the precious 
mine of rubies. 

The boy gave his name as Araxa, and said 
he was the favorite page of the slain rajah; 
but he was not disposed to part with the 
secret of his race. For years he resisted 
threats, promises, rewards, and every other 
means employed to draw the secret from 
him. Inflexible and firm, he scorned them 
all. He was willing to fight for Persia and 
her laws, he told General Assad, but he would 
die sooner than betray his country. 

He did fight for Persia, by Assad’s side, 
and by his brave and gallant demeanor rose 
quickly to a chief command. Indeed, he 
soon superseded Assad at the head of the 
army; the old general being worn with age 
and service, being only too glad to yield him 
his place, Araxa was generally regarded by 
the soldiers as Assad’s son, his Hindoo origin 
being known but to few. 

In the full promise of his early manhood, a 
strong temptation to betray his sacred trust 
beset him. He loved the daughter of Ismail 
the governor, a lovely girl, with whom his 
happiest days of youth had been spent. His 
passion was reciprocated by its fair object, 
who, for his sake, rejected the suit of Nasrod, 
a proud and haughty chief. 

The governor favored his suit, in the hope 
that her possession would prevail on him to 
disclose the secret of the mine, knowing that 
such an event would enrich him, a gain 
the lasting gratitude of his monarch. To 
prove his constancy, he sent Araxa to fight 
the foes of Persia upon the Caspian shore, 
from which, after a most successful campaign, 
he returned a conqueror. 

On his return Ismail received him with 
great pomp and ceremony, and conducted 
him to the citadel of the fortress, there to 
make trial of his faith. To add greater force 
to the request he was about to make, he 
commanded his daughter, the beauteous 
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Zaphyra, to array herself in her most becom- 
ing attire, and be present at the interview. 
She was the only witness to this audience, 
which was to decide the fate of the gallant 
youth she loved. One passionate glance she 
east upon her hero, looking resplendent in 
his glittering armor, the insignia of the rank 
his own good sword had won, and then mod- 
estly veiled her eyes with their long silken 
lashes, and took her place beside her father’s 
chair, awaiting the issue with a beating heart. 

“ Young warrior,” began the governor, gra- 
ciously, “ by our monarch’s order I greet your 
safe return, and am prepared to offer such 
reward as your services demand.” 

“One only boon I ever asked, Ismail,” re- 
sponded Araxa, “and that gift is in your 
power to bestow.” 

He cast an eloquent glance upon the blush- 
ing maiden, who was not slow to compre- 
hend the meaning of his words. Ismail 
smiled significantly; he understood it too. 

“What says my child?” he asked, turning 
to Zaphyra. “Remember,” he cautioned, 
sinking his voice to a whisper, “ Nasrod, an 
officer of high account, still seeks your hand. 

“Dear father!” she returned, “ wring not 
from a timid maid a secret before the man 
who least of all should hear it; you know 
my heart.” 

Araxa advanced joyously to her side, took 
her hand and pressed his lips upon it. A 
gentle pressure assured him that the homage 
was accepted. 

“ Enough !” exclaimed the governor; “ then 
for the last time the touchstone of affection 
shall be tried. Reveal the secret of the mine, 
Araxa.” 

The young Hindoo released the maiden’s 
hand, and started from her side. “ Why this 
emotion ?” added Ismail, with secret doubts. 

The breast of the young chieftain heaved 
with passionate emotion, and a gleam of fire 
broke from his dark eyes. 

“ Ungenerous man!” he cried; “ why drive 
me to despair? When Persia broke her 
bounds, and poured ker myriads on my help- 
less countrymen, she drove them from their 
happy homes to seek for shelter in the bar- 
ren mountains; there, innocent and unoffend- 
ing they remain, and stifle every thought of 
just revenge; and would you make me a 
firebrand to illume the path of those whose 
sordid thirst for gain would once more deso- 
late my native land ?” 

The governor grew angry at these words, 
whose truth he could not dispute. 
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“Your treatment in your adopted country, 
young man, might have deserved language 
of less reproach,” he replied, curtly. 

“True,” admitted Araxa, with generous 
candor, “ you taught me to be a soldier, when 
boyish fancy eagerly imbibed the dazzling 
promise of a future fame. Habit has made a 
soldier’s life my pride. How can I then turn 
traitor to my country, and lift the sword, 
which I have worn in honorable warfare, 
against the hearts of those whose blood com- 
mingles with my own ?” 

“No sacrifice like this do we demand,” 
answered the governor, eagerly. “ Your 
friends are pastoral, nor want what we so 
much desire. Yield but the miue, and—” 

* But the mine!” interrupted Araxa, “You 
know not what you ask. Think not the glit- 
tering dross that it contains weighs as a 
feather with my humble race. Willingly 
would they and I transport its every gem to 
Persia’s court, could that suffice; but the 
mine itself—it is the secret pass which leads 
you to their homes, their only refuge in the 
hour of danger. It is their barrier, their 
defence. Surrender that! O never, never! 
I swear it!” 

There was no mistaking the determination 
with which these words were spoken; Ismail 
saw that Araxa was firm in his refusal. His 
baffled cupidity broke forth in anger. 

“For your pertinacious silence where you 
could serve the state, and gain your mon- 
arch’s favor,” he said, “I deprive you of all 
hope of ever obtaining Zaphyra’s hand; nay, 
more, I banish you from Persia, Begone!” 

Zaphyra made an imploring gesture, but 
her father checked her harshly. Araxa was 
deeply moved. Ismail saw his hesitation, 
and the hope returned that he might triumph 
yet. He took his daughter by the hand, as 
if to lead her from the apartment. 

“Stay, one instant stay!” cried Araxa, 
desperately. “As this is by far the most im- 
portant moment of my life, grant me a little 
pause for reflection. To part from Zaphyra 
is worse than death; to betray my country 
is—” 

Zaphyra checked him by advancing to his 
side, and laying her hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Be firm, Araxa!” she cried, with beaming 
eyes. “Let no selfish thought intrude. I 
love you! and why doI dare to thus avow it? 
Because that love is founded on respect. Be- 

stray your country, and the flame of love your 
virtues have enkindled in this heart will be 
extinguished, never more to be relighted.” 
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These noble words proclaimed her worthy 
of the young chieftain’s love; but they en- 
raged her father beyond measure; the hope 
of still obtaining possession of the mine led 
him to restrain his passion, and he dismissed 
Araxa from his presence with these ominous 
words: 

“T grant you until to-morrow’s dawn for 
your final resolution; that time expired, and 
the secret not divulged, death is your punish- 
ment if found in Persia!” 

On leaving the citadel Araxa hastened to 
the dwelling of his adopted father Assad. 
The old veteran was very much surprised at 
the recital of what had taken place; but he 
bade Araxa be of comfort still; admitted that 
it was a base return for all his services, but 
thought he had a consolation in the knowl- 
edge that Zaphyra loved him; acircumstance 
that should palliate the father’s harshness. 

Araxa assured him that Zaphyra’s love 
more than compensated him for every ill. 
He saw with joy her expressive eye, and 
heard with rapture her benignant voice. No 
little word that dropped from her lips but 
was indelibly marked upon his heart. Still 
it was a hard alternative to betray his coun- 
try or give up the girl he loved, and that 
very love inspired him with a scheme to ob- 
tain her, and honor would not blush to own 
the means. 

He told Assad vaguely of this scheme, and 
said he still remembered well the secret path 
which led to the retreat of his dear country- 
men; and often (unknown to any Persian) 
had he already visited their abode. They 
loved him, they would espouse his cause, and 
help to gain Zaphyra. 

“When I am gone hence,” he added, in 
conclusion, “tell Ismail I repent; bid him 
despatch a chosen band to the four rocks 
north of the citadel, where the aged palm- 
tree stands by a lonely cavern; there I will 
meet and conduct them to the mine.” 

Assad, whose trust in the youth he had 
reared was unbounded, promised to obey, 
and Araxa mounted his swiftest steed and 
spurred quickly away. 

He passed the Persian boundary, galloped 
among the hills, penetrated in the secret way, 
and appeared among his countrymen in the 
vast cavern which contained the precious 
rubies. They hailed him with shouts of joy, 
for he was their prince—their rajah! Yes, 
Araxa was the son of that slaughtered rajah, 
beside whose dead body he had been found 
upon the battle-field. A cousin, an ambitious 
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chieftain named Hyder, to whom he had 
delegated his authority, ruled his people in 
his absence. Gladly would Hyder have had 
him remain forever absent, for he enviously 
coveted the rank he held but in trust. But 
Araxa was too firmly seated in the people’s 
heart for him to attempt to thrust him forth. 
Nay, more, he durst not attempt it. 

Araxa quickly made known the object of 
his journey to the mine. He directed the 
tribe to collect such fragments as promised 
most a glittering harvest, convey them to the 
palm-tree cavern, and deposit them deep in 
the earth. There would he lead Ismail’s 
officers, who, by this stratagem, would think 
the mine was found. Having given them 
his instructions, and promised speedily to 
revisit them in company with his bride, 
Araxa took his departure and returned to 
Assad’s dwelling. 

All chanced as he hoped. Ismail, deceived 
by the glittering specimens found by his offi- 
cers in the palm-tree cavern, readily gave his 
sanction for the nuptials of Araxa and Za- 
phyra. The great hall of the fortress was 
decorated for the purpose, and all the digni- 
taries of the province assembled to grace 
the nuptials. Zaphyra, believing that her 
lover had betrayed his country, would have 
hesitated to ratify her vows, but a whispered 
assurance from Araxa dispelled her scruples. 
She trusted in his honor, and awaited pa- 
tiently the explanation. 

Searcely had the priest pronounced the 
nuptial benediction than a man rushed fran- 
tically into the hall, exclaiming, vehemently: 

“ Where, where is the governor? Suspend 
the marriage!” 

Astonishment seized upon all present at 
these words. Ismail was enraged at the in- 
terruption. 

“ What bold presumptuous slave dare thus 
intrude upon our hallowed rights?” he cried. 

“Mighty Ismail,” answered the intruder, 
who was no other than Zaphyra’s rejected 
suitor, Nasrod, “ as I overlooked our Persians 
working at the spot supposed to be the mine, 
and vainly trying to discover treasure, too 
soon exhausted, a Hindoo of Araxa’s tribe 
rode swiftly towards us, and scoffing at our 
useless labors, ‘ Fools,’ said he, ‘ why search 
for mines in heaps of barren sand? If you 
would your master’s honor save deliver this 
letter before Araxa’s marriage with Zaphyra.’ 
This said, he placed the letter in my hands, 
put spurs to his horse, and fled across the 
desert.” 
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Araxa and Zaphyra were strongly agitated 
by these words, knowing how much truth 
there was in the disclosure; but Ismail was 
incredulous. 

“ Nasrod,” he answered, “ well I know your 
love for Zaphyra, and jealousy has brought 
you here in an attempt to destroy Araxa’s 
happiness.” 

“ Read, sir, and be convinced,” replied Nas- 
rod; and with a triumphant smile he placed 
the letter in the governor’s hands. 

Ismail hastily opened it and read these 
words, penned by the ambitious and designing 
Hyder, who thus sought to destroy his rajah, 
and usurp his throne: 

“Ismail, Araxa has deceived you. No mine 
has he discovered. It is a deep-laid scheme 
to rob you of your daughter, who, once es- 
poused, will leave her father’s province, to 
reign with Araxa over the Hindoos of the 
ruby mine.” 


This letter was signed “A Friendly Hindoo.” 
Ismail could scarcely credit the evidence of 
his own senses. 

“Araxa,can you be guilty of such perfidy ?” 
he cried. 

“Spare your reproaches,” answered the 
young chieftain, calmly. “ Forced to choose 
between base dishonor and the loss of my 
beloved Zaphyra, I sought by stratagem to 
obtain what your stern cruelty denied.” 

“Audacious!” exclaimed Ismail, furiously ; 
“do you then confess your treachery ?” 

“Not treachery; father,” returned Zaphyra, 
“but patriotism and unshaken virtue.” 

She then addressed the assembled guests: 
“Hear, all you Persians, witnesses of this 
ceremony, before this full assembly I assert 
my rights, and claim Araxa for my lawful 
lord.” 

She rushed into his arms as she spoke, but 
her enraged father had her torn from his 
embrace and carried to her chamber, while 
the new-made bridegroom was consigned to 
one of the dungeons of the fortress. Twelve 
hours were given him. At the expiration of 
that short time he must make a full discovery 
of the ruby mine or die a death of torture. 

A few words had Araxa contrived to whis- 
per in his wife’s ear before they took her 


from his arms, and on these did he build his 
hopes of an escape. It was aslender founda- 
tion, but it was all he had. Wistfully then 
did he gaze through the grated window, across 
the moat to the blue distant mountains which 
contained his nation and his home. 

Suddenly the figure of a man appeared on 
the opposite side of the moat, a man with a 
bow in his hand. He waved his hand to the 
captive and Araxa recognized one of his 
most trusty chiefs, Abbas. Araxa withdrew 
from the window, and an arrow, sent with 
unerring aim, hurtled in through the bars and 
fell upon the dungeon floor. Araxa picked it 
up eagerly, and found a letter attached. It 
contained these words: 


“T have happily escaped, and, according to 
your direction, have found your countrymen, 
Abbas and others will come to night to rescue 
you. The grating will fly up by pressing a 
stud projecting upon the right. One of your 
countrymen will risk his life for you, by en- 
gaging the attention of the sentinel, while 
you leap from the platform. Adieu! be firm. 

“ ZAPHYRA.” 

“Brave girl!” he cried, as he pressed the 
letter to his lips; “you are worthy to bea 
rajab’s bride!” 

Night came, and when darkness hung like 
a veil around the fortress the Hindoos gath- 
ered to release their chief. Hyder, anxious 
to hide his treachery, led the way, and Abbas 
quickly followed. They swam the moat to- 
gether and scaled the platform. The sentinel 
perceived Hyder as he rose above the parapet, 
transfixed him with his spear, and the traitor 
fell back dead into the moat; but Abbas 
quickly bounded upon the sentinel, plunged 
his sword through his body, and prevented 
the alarm he was about to give. 

The trunk of a tree was run into the moat, 
serving as a kind of floating bridge; upon this 
Araxa crossed to liberty, and found Zaphyra 
waiting to clasp him in her arms. 

Fleet steeds were in readiness, they mount- 
ed and galloped swiftly away to find shelter 
and peace among Araxa’s people, who re- 
ceived his bride most cordially. 

Ismail never recovered his daughter, nor, 
though he made many after attempts, did he 
ever discover the secret of the ruby mine. 
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QUEEN EDITH AND HER PUNISHMENT. 


BY HARLAN E, WARD. 


HEROINES are always beautiful. Why it is 
so is a mystery, for the worth of a true woman 
ought not be measured by good looks. A 
woman may be pure and beautiful in soul, 
yet wear an unattractive face. 

But, as we said before, the heroine of a 
story is always beautiful. Our heroine will 
not be an exception. 

Sweet Edith Rivers, The very name of 
Edith awakens vague ideas of something 
queenly. And Edith was a queen, than 
whom, not even Victoria of England with all 
her myriad servitors, could reign more regally. 

Brow and neck of snow, eyes like the glad 
spring violets, cheek just delicately tinted, 
teeth of pearl and lips of coral, and such a 
classie contour of feature as would drive a 
sculptor mad with envy, and withal a royal 
air, to which one could not fail to render hom- 
age—fair Edith knew and felt herself a 
queen. 

Now regal power is doubtless very pleasant 
to possess, but when it is exercised for selfish 
purposes those who bend the knee in homage 
often may be made unhappy. It was so with 
those whose hearts were loyal to Queen Edith. 

She was a sad coquette. She toyed with 
human hearts, and made men worship at her 
shrine only to cast them off again whenever 
the humor pleased her, Worse still, she 
boasted of her exploits, 

Poor Charley Rathburn. His case seemed 
worse than all, for he was sickly and con- 
sumptive, and people said the blow would 
surely kill him. Squire Rathburn went to see 
Queen Edith, and raved, and threatened, and 
implored by turns, but she laughed him to 
sceorh. 

The squire’s son was sent to Florida, and 
after a time report was current of his death. 
The squire was asked about it, and with a 
sigh he said: 

“Yes, poor Charley—I learn he’s gone 
beyond the river.” 

That was enough. People knew then that 
he was dead, and all the blame was settled on 
Queen Edith. As for her, she kept the even 
tenor of her way, and if the tidings troubled 
her no one was wiser for it. 

One day, some three years after Charley 


went away, Squire Rathburn had aguest. A 
tall and bearded man, who, though his face 
was brown and tanned, appeared among the 
plainer-looking gentlemen and beaux of 
N——, a veritable Apollo. 

Squire Rathburn introduced him asa friend 
he had not seen for years, and Queen Edith 
straightway set her cap for him. 

He yielded slowly to*her fascinations, and 
finally became an apparent captive to her 
arts. He rode with her, walked with her, 
danced with her and sang with her—in short 
appeared a willing slave, like all the others 
she had flirted with. All at once, without a 
word of explanation on his part, this homage 
ceased, he became desperately enamored of 
another. 

Queen Edith was surprised not very pleas- 
antly withal, at this change, and in her des- 
peration declared she hated him. Now love 
and hatred are opposite extremes, but ex- 
tremes will sometimes meet, and before she 
knew it the handsome stranger who had 
treated her so rudely, occupied her thoughts 
to a much further extent than she had ever 
dreamed he would. Finally the conscious- 
ness came to her that she loved him. 

One night they chanced to meet amid the 
pleasures of a social party. Blushing crimson 
as he touched her hand in greeting, Queen 
Edith was possessed of self-control sufficient 
to speak coldly, though her very heart seemed 
bursting. 

He spoke as coolly, passing quickly on, ac- 
companied by the squire, who like a shadow 
was ever at the side of his guest. 

An hour later she wandered out into the 
conservatory to breathe the perfume-laden 
air. She heard voices in excited, yet low- 
toned, conversation in one corner, and recog- 
nizing one she paused to listen. It was that 
of Squire Rathburn, but she could not distin- 
guish the words. The answer was clear and 
earnest. 

“You may talk of vengeance, father, for her 
jilting me three years ago, but I tell you that 
I love her.” 

“Are you a fool?” retorted the squire—and 
Edith heard him now—* a fool who can learn 
nothing from experience? I thought your 
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Southern tour had cured you of your boyish 
penchant, and that you would try to make her 
suffer as you suffered when you went away. 
Does not your Rathburn pride rise in rebellion 
against another capitulation and refusal ?” 

“JT think she now returns my love,” said 
the young man, quietly. 

“O, she does, does she!” exclaimed the 
squire, still angrier. “She loves you now, the 
vixen! She who sent you off to Florida to 
die, and would have danced upon your grave 
if her atrocious actions could have killed 
you. And she flirts to-day, with the same 
utter recklessness of the pain she causes 
others, as when you were ensnared before. 
And she would be a coquette after you had 
married her, I know it, just the same. How 
can you, Charley ?” 

Tremblingly Queen Edith listened for the 
answer which came at last with power to 
send the lifeblood back upon her heart and 
brain in scorching tides of fire. The words 
were simply these: 

“Father, I see the force of your warning, 
and I must yield the point. A flirt I cannot 
marry, and I shall live and die a bachelor.” 

How she succeeded in escaping from the 
conservatory, Queen Edith never knew; but 
she did escape in some way, and, pleading 
illness, begged to be taken home. And there, 
for days and weeks, she tossed and moaned 
in the wild delirium of fever. After the fever 
left her she was quite weak and helpless, and 
a darkened room seemed quite a matter of 
course. She marvelled greatly, though, after 
she grew stronger, why not a ray of light was 
ever suffered to enter, and at last she asked 
her mother. 

“No light!” exclaimed her mother, in sup- 
pressed excitement. “No light—why, can- 
not you see me ?” 

“How can I, in this darkness?” cried 
Queen Edith. 
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The groan that burst involuntarily from 
that mother’s heart told her the truth. For 
her the sun would shine no more forever. I 
think she prayed for death. 

Squire Rathburn and Charley heard of her 
misfortune speedily. There was one stormy 
scene in the old Rathburn mansion, but 
Charley conquered, and over he went to see 
Queen Edith. 

They took him to her room, and placed her 
hand in his, whispering bis name. For one 
instant her pale features lighted with a joy- 
ous smile, and a faint pink dyed her cheeks; 
then she grew paler than before. They softly 
left the room, those who had brought him 
thither. 

“O Edith,” he murmured, sinking on his 
knees beside the couch of suffering, “I love 
you! Will you let me care for you through 
all the years of darkness this side of heaven ?” 

Queen Edith’s cheek grew pink again, and 
again the color faded. 

“T am blind,” was all she said. 

“T know it, darling, but I do not care for 
that, only for your sake. I will be eyes for 
both.” 

“But I am a flirt! Dare you venture to 
marry me?” 

“ Neither do I care for that,’ he said. “I 
love you—I lay my heart once more before 
you; trample on it again, if you will, I cannot 
help it.” 

Of course, she did not. Of course, Queen 
Edith yielded to his importunity, and as soon 
as the roses returned to her cheeks once more 
they were married. The regally beautiful 
woman who now presides over the happy 
household at the Rathburn mansion is Queen 
Edith; but her eyes are sightless no longer. 
She sees her husband and children ever before 
her. And he has never had a cause to sor- 
row that she was once a flirt. 


EVE AND MORN. 


O starlit eve! quenched is your light, 
A sad gray morn appears, 

Drowning your beauty in the might 
Of its mad rush of tears. 

So, with my dreams, a ruthless world, 
A stern cold world of strife, 


Breaks in upon imaginings sweet, 
And calls me back to life; 

To earnest life, whose mission is 
To be, and not to seem, 

Thus living for the life beyond, 
Happier than happiest dream. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GIRL THAT LOOKED LIKE A BOY. 


I DISTINCTLY remember two things about 
that first breakfast at Uncle Seth’s—their old 
pepper-box and Cad Sands; they sort of came 
in together, and the thought of one always 
brings up the other. This old pepper-box 
was in every sense a bummer. Instead of 
residing respectably in a castor, like a good 
citizen in good society, it led a wandering 
vagabond life, dodging about among the larger 
dishes. Whoever undertook to have a busi- 
ness transaction with it did so at his peril. 
Go to put it on duty, and ten to one off would 
go its old cap, at the first shake, in an appar- 
ent attempt to hurrah, which at least had 
the effect of making everybody in its near 
vicinity “ hurrah” most confoundedly. 

I have, now and then, met pepper-boxes 
of like kidney since; they are a reckless set 
everywhere, and ought to be smashed. That 
morning we had hash, which some one has 
aptly defined as “ the connecting link between 
the animal and the vegetable kingdom.” 
Well, having hash, it occurred to me, after 
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the first mouthful, that perhaps a little pep- 
per would help it; and seeing the old pepper- 
box loafing behind the cream-pitcher, and 
being still ignorant of its character, I reached 
out, and proceeded to business, according to 
standard rules, and at once lodged its entire 
contents in my plate and on the cloth, with a 
fine lively cloud all about. 

Caleb lost no time in bringing his long nose 
to bear on the position. and fell to hurrahing 
lustily. But here Mrs. Sampson came to the 
rescue, scraping up and putting back as much 
as could be saved, without infringing upon 
the hash, and veering her head now and then 
with a gentle huh-gish, in wonderful contrast 
with Caleb's heavy hurrahs. Mrs. S—— was 
always an easy sneezer, did it as softly as a 
chicken. 


—*I thought I heard a etdunt sneeze.” 


While this little fracas was going on, I be- 
came aware that somebody else had come in 
from the kitchen and taken the opposite seat 
at the table. And presently casting a sheep's 
eye over there, to see what effect my blunder 
had produced upon the stranger, I saw, with 
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some surprise, a very roguish good-looking 
fellow, not quite so large as myself, gazing 
with great and ill-suppressed glee at Caleb’s 
grimaces and tremendous opinions on the 
pepper question. While wondering whether 
it was another cousin, or merely a visitor, I 
suddenly noticed, round the corner of the 
table, that he had on a gown, a circumstance 
that took me so aback, that I instantly lost 
all my short-lived modesty—bred by the pep- 
per—and stared! And this only got me into 
deeper perplexity; for the brown-tanned 
cheeks, short-shingled hair, and jacket—for 
that certainiy looked like a jacket—bespoke a 
boy, rather small-featured and pretty, to be 
sure, but a boy, nevertheless, with quite a 
rowdy, ginger look; while under the table 
there was certainly a gown. I had heard of 
the celebrated Scylla, upper half woman and 
lower half fish; but upper half boy and lower 
half girl was certainly a good way ahead of 
Scylla; and nobody taking any particular 
notice of it either, I looked at his short hair 
again, to see if it was parted in the middle or 
on the side (not that this is by any means a 
sure rule now-a-days); but in this case it 
wasn’t parted at all, and stuck up all round 
in acurious fashion allits own. Never before 
or since have I seen such undoubted cowlicks. 

Breakfast concluded without in any way 
clearing up the matter to my mind. So as 
we passed out I nudged Caleb, and, nodding 
back, demanded: 

“ Boy or a girl?” 

“ Girl, of course,” said he; “ girl that chores 
in the kitchen.” 

“ Looks like a boy,” said I. 

“ Well, what if she does?” 

“O nothing, only—I should think she’d 
feel funny.” 

And here let me add a few facts about this 
girl that looked like a boy; facts which I, of 
course, did not know then, but found out 
afterwards. Cad Sands, for that was her 
name, had seen some thirteen years, thirteen 
or fourteen, with a good deal of poverty and 
some workhouse during the first ten. But 
some two or three years before Uncle Seth 
and Mrs. Sampson had adopted her into the 
Gordon kitchen, to work her way up to her 
majority. And it was this way that Cad was 
now on, with.a brilliant prospect of going into 
a cotton-mill after four or five years more of 
kitchen. I dare say that by the most of 
young folks this wouldn’t be considered a 
very shining future. But I want to tell you 
one thing right here. It is this. A person’s 


“prospects” have but very little to do with 
the question whether they shall go through 
the world wearing a long face or a short one, 
Further along I mean to show you what it 
does depend upon. 

But I didn’t stop to discuss questions of 
this sort that morning, you may be sure. [ 
had “button,” “ Bonney,” and a most ugly- 
looking future on my hands. And having 
satisfied my curiosity as to the sex of Miss 
Sands, I took my cap and walked out, in- 
wardly surmising that it was about an even 
chance, whether I should ever walk back or 
not. I was ready and determined to run 
away upon my first chance. Nothing but my 
fear of Bonney prevented me from starting 
instanter. Do youask why? Because I had 
been brought there against my will—dead 
against it. I knew I was the victim of a 
project on the part of “ Ingalls,” with Bonney 
as assistant. That project I was bound to 
defeat at any cost to myself. Yes, I would 
run off, even if 1 knew I should fare the worse 
for it. That’s the spirit tyranny breeds 
everywhere. And with plenty of this in my 
heart I started down the lawn. 

My uncle’s house and everything about it 
had evidently seen better days. The family 
property to which he, as elder son, had suc- 
ceeded, in New England fashion, by living at 
home, had been considerable, with “ every- 
thing in good shape.” But since going into 
politics, “things” had gradually gone to 
wreck. The recklessness of the politician 
lad stamped its image upon his home, an 
index of the moral desert in his heart. 

Below lay the village all astir; a great 
brown factory was puffing and humming, 
wagons rattling and saw-mills clicking; while 
up to the right, a little retired from business, 
stood the old Baptist church, with its bell-less 
belfry turning up four perpendicular prongs 
to the sky. Feeling curious to know if Bon- 
ney was really and truly stopping over in the 
village, I sauntered down the street and past 
the tavern. Yes, there he was sitting on the 
piazza reading a paper. 

“Halloo!” cried he, looking up and sud- 
denly coming out tome. “ You're out early. 
Going far?” 

I said I was merely taking a morning walk. 

“Just so. Fine air; fine scenery too! 
Wouldn’t go down towards the depot though. 
You see it wouldn’t do you a bit of good 
(pointing across to the telegraph office). 
You've got enemies down at the station, I’m 
afraid.” 
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I asked why he thought so. 

“ Well, for the sake of putting you on your 
guard, I'll tell you. They’ve just sent me up 
word that they’re on the lookout for you. 
Rather mean, isn’t it?” 

I remarked that I thought it was; but that 
they all, including himself, would have their 
labor for their pains, as I had no intention of 
returning to New York at present. 

At that Bonney looked at me attentively, 
and asked how I found things up at my 
uncle’s. 

I told him about the button. He roared 
with laughter, evidently thinking it was all a 
trick to keep me safe. 

I knew better, and ridiculed the idea. 

Whereupon he roared again. I then spoke 
of the danger in case of fire. 

He regained his countenance a little, and 
said that in such a case it must be very un- 
pleasant. 

This Bonney was a very sympathetic sort 
of man, brimful of consolation. I felt toward 
him very much as the old Egyptians must 
have felt toward their god-crocodile when 
wandering about among them, unmuzzled 
and sacred. 

Under these peculiar circumstances I de- 
cided to stay one day longer at Uncle Seth’s. 
Going back along I met the girl that looked 
like a boy, coming down with the market- 
basket. Her bright knowing look seemed to 
scrape acquaintance, and I began with a— 

“Seems to me I’ve seen you before,” and 
got a— 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if you had.” 

“You've got pretty short hair, haven’t 
you?” 

“ None of your business, if I have, sir.” 

“T took you for a boy.” 

“T don’t care what you took.” 

“Tell me your name, and I'll tell you 
mine.” 

“TI know yours now,” cried she, merrily. 
“A queer one, too.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ Guess.” 

“That’s so. Now tell me yours.” 

“ Well, it’s Cad.” 

“Cad what?” 

“ Cad Sands.” 

“ That’s about as queer as mine.” 

“Not halt so queer, sir.” 

“ Well, Cad, I want to ask a favor of you.” 

“Ask away then, if you want to.” 

“Will you do it?” 
“Can’t tell, till you ask.” 
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“Well, then, wont you come along the pas- 
sage, after Mrs. Sampson goes to bed to-night, 
and unbutton our door?” 

“0, you’re going to run away, are you ?” 

“No, no, Cad, not to-night; but I don’t 
like to be buttoned in so,” 

“T don’t blame you for that; I wouldn’t 
be.” 

“You'll do it then?” I urged. 

“But Caleb’ll break his neck!” exclaimed 
she, laughing. 

“Let him break it then,” said I. 

“But I should catch it, I tell you!” said 
she, very earnestly. 

“Who'll know it? Ill never tell. Now do 
it, Cad, just to-night. Say you will now.” 

Cad looked doubtful. “ He'll certainly be 
out,” she remarked, “ and all over the house.” 

“No, he shan’t,” said I; “I'll keep awake, 
and see tohim. Now do it, Cad, wont you 2” 

“Well, I'll do it to-night. But there’ll be 
a tall time, I reckon.” 

“Give us your hand on it then! It’sa 
promise, remember.” 

“O, Pll do it!” said she. 

“Cad,” said I, “do you know when Uncle 
Seth is coming home ?” 

“O, he’s come; came just after you went 
out, after breakfast; and wants to see you, 
too.” 

“Ts he a pretty hard one, Cad ?” 

“ Well, he’s considerable rough sometimes.” 

I dreaded him, in memory of “Gordon,” 
perhaps; but went on to the house, and 
going through into the sitting-room, saw the 
back of a tallish man, standing before a look- 
ing-glass upon the wall, shaving. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEREIN CALEB DOES HIMSELF A MISCHIEF. 


“SHAVING,” you know, or will find out 
sometime, is rather a nice job; in fact, one of 
the most critical of the manual arts, requir- 
ing coolness and undivided attention; conse- 
quently my uncle did not look round imme- 
diately, or in any way seem aware of my 
presence. But I didn’t comprehend the situ- 
ation, and after a time kicked a chair, by way 
of a reminder that a blood relative was wait- 
ing an audience, and received a “ Don’t fret 
there; I'll attend to you as soon as possible,” 
in such spluttered, soapy, well-lathered ac- 
cents that I at once saw my imprudence and 
fell back to the old settee, where | sat and 
listened submissively to a most agonizing 
war going on between beard and razor. 
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There was still liberty to look, however, so I 
made a leisurely survey of the part in sight, 
which consisted of a mass of bushy hair, 
originally black, but now pepper-and-salt, 
the brown Silesia back of his waistcoat, and a 
pair of baggy black pants. 

“Older and not as stylish as ‘Gordon,’” I 
was concluding, when he suddenly faced 
about, saying: 

“There, sir, I’m done now. Never inter- 
rupt a man when he’s shaving; he might do 
himself a mischief.” 

As this didn’t admit of any reply I didn’t 
make any. 

“Well, you’re Dan’s son, then?” looking 
me over, and wiping his razor as if there 
were about to be business between us. “ Yes, 
you look like him some. Look more like 
your mother, though, on the whole. Got 
your mother’s nose and-eyes, formed like the 
Ingalls too. They’re rum ones, those Ingalls; 
at least your mother was, and I hear you 
are. Ah! she led Dan a dog’s life, I expect. 
Pretty creatur, though. Tell you what, sir 
(straightening up), I’ve some idea of marry- 
ing her myself, now Dan’s gone. How would 
that suit you, sir?” 

I said it wouldn’t suit me at all. 

“Why not? why not? Shouldn’t you like 
to see your mother here?” 

I said I shouldn’t. 

“Well, well! that’s singular. Don’t you 
think she’d have me? Own upnow. What 
do you think about it ?” 

I thought she wouldn’t, and said so, very 
promptly. Uncle Seth stared a little at that, 
and asked whether I thought she had any 
one else in view. 

I said, that from what I had seen, I should 
not wonder if she had adozen. And seeing 
that it rather plagued him, I went on to de- 
scribe several fine-looking gentlemen whom 
she allowed to be very gallant. 

“Humph!” exclaimed he, disconcertedly. 
“She wrote as if she was all alone and dying 
of grief, when she wanted me to take you. 
Said she couldn’t support you there, or her- 


self either, she feared. Sent me her picture 
too (producing a fine-looking likeness of 
“Ingalls” from his pocket-book). I fairly 
pitied her. Promised to take you for nothing 
almost. Humph!” gazing reproachfully at 
the beaming photograph; “that’s it then. 
I'd ought to known better. Humph!” 

It didn’t take a very old head to see through 
the little game that “ Ingalls” had played off 
on Uncle Seth. I saw it very plainly, and 
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concluded that the brunt of it would very 
naturally fall on me. But I shouldn’t be 
there long; that was one comfort. 

As my uncle didn’t seem desirous of making 
any further inquiries, I slipped out, and 
keeping an eye to shelves and old boxes, at 
length discovered a gimlet out in the wood- 
house, which I hastily appropriated, and 
making my way back and up stairs without 
remark, proceeded to perforate the bedroom 
door under the button. No light job either; 
for the door was of oak, full three inches 
thick, and harder than lignum vitae. Added 
to which the gimlet was dull, having lost 
quite a portion of its worm in former service. 
But I augered away doggedly; it might take 
a long time to bore this hole—as the con- 
tractors said of the Hoosac Tunnel—but it 
would be a great work whendone. lreferred 
myself to Robert Bruce and the spider story, 
pulling out the gimlet occasionally to feel 
how hot it was getting. Suddenly I caught 
the sound of a suppressed snicker overhead, 
and looking out quickly got a glimpse of Cad, 
at the top of the attic stairs. I at once 
stopped tunnelling; Cad must be taken into 
the secret, or rather was already in it, and 
must be gained over to my side. Unless that 
could be done the job might as well stop 
there; so I tiptoed along to the foot of the 
stairs, and softly called: 

“Cad.” 

No answer. 

“Cad, I want to tell you something.” 

Snarly-head peered over the “ banisters,” 
grinning demurely. 

“Come down, Cad, I want to show you 
something.” 

“Show me something!” cried she, coming 
down a step; “I saw you when you began.” 

“Did?” 

“Yes; but you’d better look out and not 
let Mrs. Sampson see that.” 

“ But you wont tell, Cad ?” 

“O, I don’t know,” demurely. 

“Now, Cad, that would be rough op a 
feller.” 


“Well, I wont tell. But Mrs. Sampson 
will be sure to see that hole.” 

“O, I guess not.” 

“Fiddlesticks! she will. But you can stop 
it up and smooth it over with paper wads 
wet.” 

“ So I can,” 

“Of course you can. Take some brown 


paper, color of the paint. But what are you 
making the hole for?” 
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“O, I'm going to run a string through 
there, and so pull open the button.” 

“T see. You wont want me to unbutton 
it then.” 

“Yes, Cad, to-night. You agreed to, you 
know.” 

“Did 1?” 

“Yes, you did. Don’t you forget either.” 

Here Mrs. Sampson called her from the 
foot of the kitchen stairs; and I fell to again 
with the gimlet, and completing the tunnel, 
“stopped it up and smoothed it over,” as 
Cad had suggested. 

I hadn’t seen much of Caleb during the 
day; he went to school, I think. I didn’t 
inquire after him, or try to hunt him up. 
Caleb was seventeen; and your boy of seven- 
teen is always the abhorrence of the boy of 
thirteen, 

But night brought him back, and also 
brought bedtime, another source of abhor- 
rence. We went to bed; and in due time 
Mrs. Sampson, on her rounds, buttoned the 
door, and, thanks to paper wads, saw not the 
ravages of the gimlet. Caleb told me of and 
about their colts, to please me, I suppose, 
and presently went to sleep. I waited, lis- 
tening for Cad to fulfil her promise; and in 
about an hour had the pleasure of hearing 
the slightest possible creak from the attic 
stairs, and soon after a gradual moving of 
the button, then another creak on the stairs, 
and then silence. 

“True blue!” thought I, but got up and 
tried the door, to be sure. Yes, it was free; 
and with a mind at ease I went back to bed 
and slept—to wake suddenly, I don’t know 
how long after, with a start as if something 
wrong had been going on, I thrust over my 
hand—Caleb was gone. I started up in bed. 
The moonlight fell faintly through the win- 

dows, and horrors! the fatal door stood broad 
open; the bird had flown! Just then there 
was a heavy thump, followed by a rattling 
sound on the roof. I sprang out of bed, and 
getting inside my pants and boots, ran out 


into the dark passage and listened; another 


heavy bump and rattling from the roof. 


Something came scudding down the attic 
stairs. 


“Is that you, Guess?” whispered Cad’s 
voice. 


“ Yes, Cad.” 


“There's somebody on the roof,” said she. 
“Tt’s Caleb,” said I. “ He’s out.” 


“O there! we’ve done it now!” exclaimed 
“ He'll break his neck.” 


she. 


Guess. 
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“We must get him back,” whispered I; 
“but don’t wake up the folks. I'll get out 
on the roof after him.” 

“Up this way then,” cried she, running up 
into the attic; I followed. “ Here’s the scut- 
tle open too. He got out here.” 

We both looked out on the roof, and saw 
Caleb’s head and shoulders in the chimney, 
a large open one. 

“ He’s climbing down chimney!” exclaimed 
Cad. *“ That was bricks we heard.” 

The head and shoulders went down out of 
sight; and I got out on the roof, and creeping 
along to the chimney looked in. Caleb’s 
towy head and white shirt were visible, down 
some ten feet; and I could hear him jabbering, 

“Caleb!” I shouted. 

“Don’t speak to him,” cried Cad; “ you 
mustn’t, they say.” 

But this information came too late. The 
spell was broken. And down went the 
sleep-walker, bump, thump, thud, to the bot- 
tom of the flue! 

There was a moment’s silence, then a yell, 
and then another; and such yells too! They 
came up to me on the draught like the smoke 
from the bottomless pit; there was no need 
of giving an alarm. I got through the scuttle 
and ran duwn; Cad was already below. 
Uncle Seth came rushing from his room, 
And Mrs. Sampson appeared, as if by magic. 

“Caleb’s in the chimney!” Ishouted. “At 
the bottom of it.” 

There had formerly been large fireplaces 
on the ground-floor; but these had given 
place to stoves, and were now bricked up. 
Behind the brick-work of the sitting-room 
fireplace, yells, shrieks, screams and groans 
announced the presence of Caleb. Uncle 
Seth twitched away the tall “air-tight,” and 
sent it reeling into a corner; then pulling out 
the funnel, thrust in his arm. 

“ Here he is!” cried he. “Get an axe.” 

Cad brought one from the woodhouse. A 
few blows demolished the thin brick partition ; 
and amid soot, mcztar and loose bricks, 


Caleb was dragyed forth upon the carpet, a 
smutty-looking subject, with nobody knew 
how many broken bones. There was some 
blood, so Uncle Seth started for the doctor. 
Mrs. Sampson brought in the great cheese- 
tub, got Caleb into it and proceeded to wash 
him. He, poor wretch, still writhed and 
roared. Despite the solemnity of the occa- 


sion, the idea of putting him in the cheese- 
tub tickled Cad vastly. 


“Shall I get the rennet, Mrs. Sampson ?” 
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said she, after bringing in the water; and 
even Sampson’s grim face relaxed, at the 
sort of cheese before us. 

I began to breathe again ; and with renewed 
breath came the thought that all this lay at 
my door. An investigation would be sure to 
follow, and there was the gimlet hole. Noth- 
ing could rub that out. I took a sudden 
resolution. “As well now as to-morrow,” I 
muttered, “and better, I guess.” Day had 
broken. I ran up stairs, secured my stoekings 
by stuffing them into my pockets, caught up 
my coat and cap, and ran down and out 
through the woodhouse. Cad was gathering 
slivers for a fire. 


“ Where are you going?” said she. 

“Off,” said I. “Tell them I bored the 
hole and turned the button.” 

“ But that policeman will be after you.” 

“TI know that. Tell him I’ve gone to— 
Boston.” 

“Shall you ever come back ?” 

“No, O no.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if you did.” 

“No, I shan’t.” 

“ Good-by then.” 

“ Good-by.” 

The five o’clock whistle was just sounding 
down at the factory. I took the road leading 
into the country, and ran off as fast as I could, 


DICK HASSARD THE YOUNG DESPERADO. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I HAVE a fancy for true stories; and I be- 
lieve that all people, old and young, like to 
know that what they are reading is’ not the 
product of somebody’s imagination, but is the 
record of actual facts. I have a story to tell 
now, which is too sorrowfully true. Those of 
my readers who took the trouble to look 
through the article in the July Ballou’s, will 
remember the “ Bad Man’s Story,” which is 
there told, and the assurance which begins 
it that it is absolutely true. This present 
narrative is written mainly for the boys; and 
I want to assure them, also, that excepting 
names and places there is not one statement 
made in it which is the least fictitious. It is 
a melancholy story,as well as atrue one; and 
I tell it as another illustration of that oft-re- 
peated proverb that the way of the transgres- 
sor is hard, and of the bad end that bad ways 
are certain to lead to. And I hope that if any 
of the young readers of this sketch has got an 
idea from reading “ Claude Duval,” “ Sixteen- 
String Jack,” or the “Pirate’s Own Book,” 
that there is anything pleasant or attractive 
about a life of crime, the experience of Dick 
Hassard, as here told, may thoroughly relieve 
him of any such mistaken notion. 

When Dick was born, if any one who knew 
the family had been asked what the chances 
were of the boy’s future, he would probably 
have said that the little fellow would grow up 
to be a useful and honorable member of 
society. That prediction would have been 
made, because Dick’s father was just such a 
person, because his mother was (as she is 


now) a good and pious lady, and because they 
were people of great respectability, and the 
last that would be picked out as the future 
parents of a young desperado. Dick was 
always carefully brought up, and attended 
chureh and day and Sabbath school regularly. 
There is but one way to account for his be- 
coming bad; and that isbadcompany. That 
is something that will utterly ruin the best 
boy that ever lived. And I fear that Dick, 
living in a large town, where there are very 
many wild youths, was easily led away by 
their example and bad advice. 

Dick’s father died when he was quite 
young, and left him and a younger sister and 
an older brother to the care of their mother. 
It was unfortunate for Dick that he had the 
bad example of this brother before him from 
the time that he was seven years old. No- 
body was ever able to tell why Albert Hassard 
ran away from home when he was ten years 
old. It was a very pleasant home, and he 
might have been very happy there if he had 
chosen to be; and boys at that age are apt to 
think more of their home than at any other 
time. I can only put this down as a fact, 
that when he was ten years old, Albert ran 
away to sea, without trying to give any reason 
for it; and that he afterwards exercised a 
tremendous influence on Dick for his injury, 
as I shall presently tell. Albert never re- 
turned home. Ile wandered all over the 
world within the next few years; his mother 
heard of him in Turkey, in China, in Califor- 
nia and in Australia; but it was always 
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Dick Hassard the 


through acquaintances who had seen him in 
those countries. He never wrote home, and 
I think he must have grown utterly hardened. 

At the time that Dick began his bad courses, 
Albert was known to be living a wild reck- 
less life off among the Indians and gamblers 
in one of our territories. 

When Dick was fifteen, which was only a 
year ago, his mother consented that he might 
leave school and go into a bank. Up to this 
time he had been a quiet, studious, thought- 
ful boy; and nobody dreamed of what was 
coming. Nor was it known by his mother, 
or any one who had a right to know, that 
about this time he began to correspond with 
his brother Albert, and that they continued 
to write back and forth until Dick left the 
bank, which was some ten months later. 
After that happened, one of Albert’s letters 
to Dick was found in his room at home; and 
it helped to explain the causes that were at 
work to make a bad boy of Dick. 

“You write me,” said the letter, “ that you 
have got a place in the Security Bank. Lord, 
Dick, do you know what a chance you've got 
to make a pile of money? If I'd ever had 
such a chance, don’t you think I’d have im- 
proved it? You bet I would. Now you do 
the same. Watch your chance, my boy, and 
make a grab; and then come out here to me, 
and I'll put you in the way of doubling all 
you can get hold of.” 

A few such letters as that from an older 
brother, and a little bad company nights, 
would be enough to put the best boy in the 
world in peril. Of course, there are boys, 
and I can think of some of them as I write, 
who have too much moral principle and too 
much resolution to be led astray so easily; 
but I think that the safest way in this wicked 
world, for boys as well as for men, is to shun 
temptation altogether. These temptations 
are dreadful enemies, and stronger than we 
could believe until they actually fasten them- 
selves upon us. Did any of the boys who 
read this Magazine ever read what Daniel 
Webster said of them in one of his great 
speeches? He speaks of “the lion-like 
temptation, springing upon us unawares, and 
overcoming our virtue.” 

Dick had nothing to do with the money in 
the bank; he was not thought to be old 
enough for that responsibility. His duties 

were to run errands, which kept him busy 
almost the whole of business hours; and of 
course he was admitted behind the counter 
of the bank, and was often within reach of 
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piles of bank bills, one of which was often 
worth enough to buy the house that my 
reader lives in. I can’t help thinking how 
much better it would have been for Dick and 
for all his friends and relatives if he had con- 
tinued honest and upright. He was natural- 
ly so smart and learned so easily, that as he 
increased in years and experience, he would 
certainly rise to positions of great honor and 
profit. We should have seen him, in the 
course of perhaps two years, clerk in the 
bank, instead of errand boy; then, in a very 
few years more, he would be teller; then 
cashier; and by-and-by it would not be too 
much to look to find him president of the 
bank, and owning a good share of the stock. 
But Dick has disappointed all these hopes, in 
a way that I will now relate. 

When Dick had been ten months errand 
boy he suddenly declared his intention of 
leaving, and going West to get another place. 
His friends, and the officers of the bank were 
surprised at this, for they had thought him 
perfectly contented, and were pleased to think 
he liked the place he was in, and bade fair to 
be advanced in due time. His qnother and 
some others tried to dissuade him from tak- 
ing this step; but he declared that he knew 
it would be the best thing he could do; and 
in the end he prevailed, and left town for the 
West. Nobody had any fear when he left 
that he was doing anything worse than mak- 
ing a mistake out of boyish impatience, and 
a desire to better himself faster than any lad 
of his age ought to expect to do. If it had 
been known then that his journey West was 
for the purpose of seeing his brother Albert, 
and where the money came from to make 
that journey, his friends would have thought 
very differently about it. 

Dick had not been two days out of town 
when a serious loss was discovered at the 
bank. It was the loss of five hundred dollars 
in money. 

Business men never make such losses pub- 
lic at once, when they can help it, because 
they know that there is a much better chance 
to detect the thief and recover the money 
when the loss is kept secret. This matter 
was kept very still, and the public knew 
nothing of it for several weeks. At such 
times every one is suspected who has had any 
chance to take the money; and Dick was 
under the same suspicion as the others. But 
very soon most of the officers declared that 
they did not think Dick had taken it. They 
believed he was an honest boy and came from 
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an honest family; and they did not think the 
circumstance of his leaving about the time 
that the loss was discovered was at all against 
him, since his motive for going away was suf- 
ficient. Perhaps they were the more inclined 
to think this way, since the teller was so hon- 
est as to say that in his opinion the blame 
was all his. He remembered that one of the 
depositors had called for five hundred dollars 
a few days before, and he was of the opinion 
that in his hurry he had given him one of the 

‘thousand dollar packages, instead of one con- 
taining five hundred. This very frank declar- 
ation of the teller naturally relieved Dick, as 
well as everybody else who might have taken 
the money, of suspicion, and the bank officers 
and the detectives they employed turned their 
attention to considering what was the best 
way to get this money back from the deposi- 
tor, whom they now considered a great 
rascal. 

This is one of the worst consequences of 
one person’s crime. It generally causes other 
people who are perfectly innocent to bear 
very unjust suspicion, A man or a boy who 
is ever tempted to steal ought to reflect that 
whether he will be detected and punished, or 
not, is not the only question about it. The 
question is a great deal more serious, whether 
one or more perfectly innocent persons will 
not be accused and punished unjustly, in his 
place. 

Before the loss of this money had been 
made public, and before the bank officers had 
got evidence enough to arrest the suspected 
depositor, Dick Hassard suddenly appeared in 
town again. He had on a much better suit 
of clothes than when he went away, and he 
had an encouraging story to tell about his 
success in getting a place at the West. He 
was promised a good situation on a railroad, 
and had only come home to say good-by 
again, as he would not be able to leave this 
business for at least three years after he had 
once begun. 

This was the story he told, and it was be- 
lieved, as a matter of course. He had said 
when he first returned that he could not re- 
main longer than a week. The week passed, 
and he did not go. Two weeks passed, and 
he still remained. Three weeks—and he was 
yet in town, doing nothing but idling about 
with the boys, and apparently not troubling 
himse]f much about his situation at the West. 
When asked about it he only laughed, and 
said that he guessed a week or two would 
make little difference. He was at the bank 
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quite often, and would go behind the long 
counter as freely as he used to when he was 
employed there. One day the president saw 
him there, and called him into his private 
office. This office was in the rear of the 
bank; and when the door between was shut, 
those who were iu the office were alone by 
themselves. 

The president of the bank was avery quiet, 
stern man. He never said much, but he 
thought a great deal; and he had had so 
much experience in the world that his opin- 
ion was thought a great deal of, and was often 
sought for. He had said nothing at all dur- 
ing the discussions at the private meetings in 
his office, about who took the money; except 
that when he was asked what he thought 
about it, he answered that he had not done 
thinking yet, and that he did not believe that 
the money had gone the way the teller 
had thought. He had two reasons for think- 
ing so; first, because the teller was very care- 
ful, and in all the twelve years he had been at 
the bank he had never made a mistake of any 
consequence, and second, because he had 
known the depositor all his life, and he be- 
lieved he was too honest to keep this money 
if it had been paid to him in this way. The 
president happened to look out of his office 
into the bank on this morning; and seeing 
Dick there, an ideacame into his mind which 
he acted on at once. He called the lad into 
the office, and asked him to sit down; and 
then he shut and locked the door, and sat 
down opposite to him. He fixed his stern 
eyes on the boy, and Dick trembled. 

“ Richard,” said the president, “ you were 
out West about three weeks, I think.” 

“ Yes sir,” Dick replied. 

“Tt must have cost you some money to go 
and come, and pay your board while you were 
there.” 

“My board didn’t gost anything, sir. I 
stayed with my brother” . 

“With your brother Albert—at a hotel ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Richard, this is not very likely. There is 
not a hotel in the country where you could 
stay in that way for nothing.” 

“ But I tended the office part of the time,” 
Dick stammered, getting confused. “They 
thought that was worth a good deal to them.” 

“Ah! Where was this?” 

“At Omaha, sir,” Dick readily answered. 

“ What hotel ?” 

“ The—the Mansion House,” blundered the 
boy, desperately. 
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“here is such a hotel in Buffalo, I believe. 
I have been in Omaha, and I never heard of 
it there. What street is it on?” 

Dick turned red, and made no answer. 
The fact is, he had not been to Omaha at all, 
and he felt that he was involving himself in 
falsehood with every answer that he made, 
and that his questioner knew it. 

“Richard,” said the latter, very sternly, 
“ you are not telling methetruth. You have 
some motive for concealing it. I know what 
that motive is,” 

He looked straight at Dick, and the boy felt 
that his crime was discovered. 

“You stole five hundred dollars from the 
bank just before you went away, and you are 
afraid I will discover it. Is this so?” 

“Yes sir,’ Dick answered, in a low tone, 
looking down to the floor. 

“ How did you steal it?” 

Most boys would have been dreadfully 
agitated, and perhaps shed tears, and en- 
treated not to be sent to prison, upon being 
detected in such a crime; but it seemed to 
the president that this boy felt a great deal 
more disappointed at being discovered than 
sorry or fearful. He was quite composed the 
moment after his confession, which he must 
have thought could not be escaped; and he 
answered the questions that followed very 
coolly. 

“TI snatched the package from the counter 
when nobody was looking, and hid it inside 
my coat.” 

“ What did you do with it?” 

“T found Albert at St. Louis, and divided 
it with him. Then we spent it, riding about 
and having a good time.” 

*“ How much of it have you left?” 

“About forty dollars,” 

“ Give it to me.” 

Dick took the money out of his pocket, 
and handed it over, looking quite sullen 
about it. 

“Do you know, Richard, that I might send 
you to the State prison for this?” 

“T suppose so.” 

The president sat and looked at the lad for 
sone moments, and said nothing. He did 
not ask Dick for his promise to reform, be- 
cause he had no faith in such a promise. 
He was not quite decided what to do about 
it; though he had decided that he would not 
have Dick arrested, partly on account of the 
lad’s relatives, and partly on account of the 
credit of the bank, which might be injured if 
it became known that it had been robbed by 
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one of its own servants. He saw from Dick’s 
conduct and appearance that he was hard- 
ened, and he thought it might be better for 
him and for the community that he should 
be punished; but for these other reasons he 
determined to allow him to escape. The 
money, he thought, would be made up by 
the boy’s relatives, 

“You deserve to go to prison,” he said, 
“but you will probably not—this time. You 
may leave here now; aud remember, the 
path to the gallows is straight before you, 
unless you reform. You will be watched 
from this time, like any other thief.” 

Dick left the office. Four days passed and 
he was still in town. The president had not 
yet told any one of the boy’s confession, and 
had not deteriwnined what he had better do 
about it, when a startling affair happened at 
the bank, that brought Dick’s crime before 
the public, and shocked and astounded the 
whole town. 

I believe it was the fourth night after this, 
or rather in the evening, about six o’clock. 
The bank had been closed two hours, and 
the clerks were busy balancing the books, 
and accounting for the money. The bvoks, 
the vouchers and the cash had been carefully 
examined three times, with the same result; 
the cash was thirty dollars short. 

“Plague take it!” one of the clerks said. 
“Any one might think we were all thieves, if 
these deficiences continue.” 

There was asmall drawer in the counter 
which was never used for keeping money. 
The idea occurred to the clerk that in the 
haste of the day’s business this thirty dollars 
might have been slipped into this drawer by 
accident. He drew it out, and found noth- 
ing in it but some loose papers. He drew it 
out so far that he could see behind it, under 
the counter; and there he saw the face of 
Dick Hassard! 

The clerk did not lose his self-possession ; 
he quietly closed the drawer, and, beckoning 
to the teller, whisperec to him what he had 
seen. While the clerks watched the doors 
that opened into the closets under the coun- 
ter, the teller went to call in the president; 
and after the whole space beneath the coun- 
ter had been searched, Dick was at last found 
in the furthest corner, crouching away in 
the dust and cobwebs, trying to hide from 
the search. Tle was dragged out on the 


floor where he stood, sullen, silent and defiant. 
He was asked how he came there, and what 
he was there for, and he made no reply. He 
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stood detected in an attempt to commit a 
daring robbery, such as the most experienced 
burglars would hesitate to undertake. He 
was immediately searched, but no money was 
found on him; and it is thought that he 
chewed up and swallowed the missing money 
after he was first discovered. He probably 
took his opportunity, when the bank was 
opened in the morning by the janitor of the 
building, to slip in and hide; and he doubt- 
less intended to slip out the same way, after 
obtaining a large amount of money. 

It was decided to send him to jail immedi- 
ately. The clerk was despatched for a police- 
man and a carriage, and in a few moments 
they were at the door. 

“Come,” said the president. Dick followed 
him into the hall, calm and quiet to appear- 
ance, but perfectly desperate at heart. In- 
stead of going to the front door with the 
president, he darted to the rear of the hall, 
and sprang down a steep flight of stairs. 
Thirty feet below was a mill-race; and from 
the head of the stairs, those who followed 
him out of the hall saw him leap over the 
rough bank into the race! Expecting to 
find his dead body, they clambered down to 
the spot; but Dick had disappeared. 

‘Excepting that his hands were scratched 
and his arms and legs bruised by this daring 
jump, the youthful desperado was not injured 
by it. He swam across the race, and fled 
through the darkness to a remote part of the 
town, where he passed the night in a desert- 
ed house. He had now eaten nothing since 
early ‘in the morning, and he could obtain 
nothing before the next morning. In the 
meantime the police were searching about 
the town for him, and one of them, believing 
that the boy would try to escape by the cars, 
took his post at the depot. Although he had 
no money, Dick determined to get off in this 
way; and about the middle of the next after- 
noon he made his appearance at the depot, 
haggard and dirty, with his clothes torn and 
soiled, and presenting such a forlorn appear- 
ance that he was scarcely to be recognized. 
But the policeman knew him, and immedi- 
ately took him into custody. Dick made no 
resistance; but, desperate as ever, he sub- 
mitted quietly to the arrest, and waited his 
chance to escape. 

The chance came in an unexpected way. 
Intending to get a carriage to convey him to 
the jail, which was some distance from the 
depot, the policeman handéd him over for a 
few moments to the watchman, who took 
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him into the baggage-room with himself, and 
locked the door. Dick sat down carelessly on 
a box, and looked around. His quick eye 
caught sight of an aperture on the opposite 
side of the buildi ng, less than two feet square 
which was left open in the daytime for the 
watchman’s dog to pass in and out. The 
watchman stooped to take up something that 
he had let fall; when, quicker than I can 
write it, the young villain seized a hatchet 
that lay within reach, and dealing the man a 
savage blow with it that felled him to the 
floor, he crawled out through the hole and 
ran swiftly to the woods. Half an hour after- 
wards the watchman was found lying insen- 
sible on the floor, bleeding profusely from 
what might easily have been a fatal wound 
in the neck, but which the doctor pronounced 
only dangerous. But that blow was aimed 
with such a reckless, if not malicious purpose, 
that a very slight deviation of the hatchet 
would have made a murderer of Dick Hassard. 

Officers were soon started off in every di- 
rection in pursuit of the culprit. Two of 
them took the road to Belton, a village twenty 
miles distant, situated on the bank of a deep 
and swift river, which is here more than half 
a mile wide. They had stopped so often on 
the way, and searched so much for the fugi- 
tive in out of the way places along the road, 
that they did not reach Belton till three 
o’clock in the morning. They roused up the 
landlord of the hotel, and told him what had 
happened and whom they were looking for. 

“JT believe he is up stairs in bed this mo- 
ment,” said the landlord. “ Just such a look- 
ing boy came along here about eleven o’clock, 
and wanted something to eat. He ate what 
I gave him like a famished wild beast, and 
then said that he was a drover, and had been 
off afoot looking for some lost cattle, and 
wanted a bed, but that I must call him sure 
by four. He said he had lots of money. I 
didn’t half believe the yarn; but it’s well I 
kept him, for, if he’s your customer, here he 
is. Come this way; you can see for your- 
selves.” 

They went up to a room in the second 
story, and found bed and room empty, and 
the window open. The desperate boy had 
heard the arrival of the officers, and instantly 
taking the alarm, had hurried on his clothes, 
and dropped from the window-ledge to the 
ground. He was gone again, and for a few 
hours the officers were baffled in their search. 

But not long. Early next morning one of 
the fishermen discovered that his boat, which 
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he kept moored to the shore, was gone. Soon 
after it was found on the other side. Dick 
had turned it loose, and in the darkness of 
the night had rowed across that swift dan- 
gerous river, careless where he went, so that 
he escaped pursuit. 

But the astonishing hardihood and daring 
of this boy had been put to their utmost 
stretch. He was without money, hungry, 
lonely, and suffering in mind and body; and 
he began to despair of escape. I think it 
quite likely, too, that at this time, in the 
midst of his straits, some very bitter thoughts 
of his pleasant home, of his mother, his sister 
and his friends, visited his mind; and it is 
possible that thoughts of the dreadful wicked- 
ness he had done made him turn with horror 
from himself. At all events, he appeared in 
a village about five miles from the river the 
next day, and going straight to a judge who 
lived there, told him his whole wretched 
story, just as it was, and asked him what he 
should do. 

The judge gave him the advice that any 
good man would have given him. “ You are 
not escaping the law, my boy,” he said; “ for 
every step plunges you into new error. You 
are certain to reach a prison in the end; it 
will be far better for you to retrace your 
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steps, and be dealt with at home, where you 
are known, than by strangers.” 

Dick took this advice, so far, at least, as 
not to leave the village. I believe the judge 
telegraphed to the officers; they very soon 
came and took poor Dick, and carried him 
back home. 

Poor Dick, indeed! What has he gained 
by all his dreadful depravity? and what has 
he not lost? He has sacrificed the peace and 
happiness of his mother, he has brought 
shame and grief to those who loved him, he 
has utterly lost a good name, which he can- 
not regain unless by long years of toil and 
good conduct, and even then he will take it 
back tarnished and clouded; and he has lost 
his liberty for years to come. He lies in jail 
now, and will probably plead guilty at court; 
but in any event, he is certain of a long term 
of imprisonment at hard labor. And only one 
short year ago Dick Hassard was thought one 
of the best and most promising boys in town. 

I hope that none of the readers of this true 
story will ever become as bad as Dick Has- 
sard. There is one thing that he did not do 
which they will find safety in doing, and that 
is to shun bad influences. They are worse 
than lions and tigers, and all the beasts of 
the forest. 


JACK FROST. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O, a song for old Jack Frost! 
One April day he got lost, 
With an icicle on his chin. 
The bright sunshine chased him so 
He couldn’t tell where to go, 
And knew not what land he was in. 


The south wind blew on his cheek, 
But he was so faint and weak, 
That he never could drive her back. 
He ran as fast as he could, 
Through meadow, and dale, and wood, 
And the sunshine wiped out his track! 


And so he was seen no more, 
A lurking about night’s door, 
For many and many a day. 


Where his white face used to be, 
Red roses blushed on the tree, 
And the wild brooks and birds were gay. 


Buttercups starred the green grass, 
And every glad little lass 
Found fairy prints by the wood spring; 
And all the whispering leaves said, 
“ Old Jack Frost is surely dead!” 
While he was only a wandering! 


And to-night he’s here again! 
Creeping by roadside and lane, 
And where is your bedroom, he knows; 
For he’s bold enough to peep 
In where the baby’s asleep, 
And to nip even Kriss Kringle’s toes! 
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Sra SicknEss.—There is no need to ask 
the man or woman afflicted with mal de mer 
what it is of which they complain. It only 
seems wonderful that they ever survive, or 
that they can ever smile again. There are 
sufferings which change the black hair into 
white in a single night, as was the case with 
Marie Antoinette, over whom Burke let fall 
such gorgeous rhetoric. When Heury of 
Navarre heard his royal brother of France 
had published the Edict of Nemours, he put 
his hand to his mouth and said nothing, and 
when he removed it, half of his mustache was 
gray. But as you see the young man or ten- 
der and delicate damsel writhing with that 
horrid basin by his or her side, you expect 
not the hair alone to whiten prematurely 
with agony, but the body to burst in twain. 
As regards the victim, life is evidently done 
with—no more do its pleasures please or its 
cares annoy; no more can ambition tempt 
to rise, nor love to fall. Your friend—if in 
this world, where every one seems struggling 
to outwit his neighbor, if I may use such a 
bold figure of speech—when he started with 
you, was full of health and spirits. In the 
train what a jolly companion he was! with 
what briskness he rushed on board the steam- 
er! with what eagerness he listened for the 
order to “ Let her go!” and how ready he was 
to bid his native land farewell! Yet, an hour 
after you were out of the harbor, it seemed 
as if his last hour had come. Is the ship on 
fire? Is it about to be seized by merciless 
pirates? Are passengers and crew about to 
sink to the bottom? Is his love false? Has 
his darling daughter married a sweep? Has 
his banker smashed? He heeds not. Pro- 
tesilaus seemed as marble when Laodamia 
wept and raved; and so is he. And what 
has done it all? A little action of the liver. 


THEORY OF Opors.—So much has been 
written on our five physical faculties—sight, 
hearing, taste, touch and smelling—that it 
has occupied a large portion of the various 
published works from the time when printing 
was invented. The three senses first named 
have fairly been “ written out;” but not much 
has yet appeared relating directly or indirectly 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


to the others. Mr. Septimus Piesse now 
gives us a theory of the olfactory nerve in 
distinguishing perfumes. Scents appear to 
influence the smelling nerve in certain defi- 
nite degrees. There is, as it were, an octave 
of odors, like an octave in music. Certain 
odors blend in unison, like the notes of an 
instrument. For instance, almond, helio- 
trope, vanilla and orange-blossom blend to- 
gether, each producing different degrees of a 
nearly similar impression. Again, we have 
citron, lemon, verbena and orange-peel, form- 
ing a higher octave of smells, which blend in 
asimilar manner. The figure is completed 
by what are called semi-odors, such as rose 
and rose-geraniums for the half note; petty 
grain, the note; neroly, a black key, or half 
note; followed by fleur d’orange, a full note. 
Then we have patchouly, sandal-wood and 
vitivert, with many others running into each 
other. From the perfumes already known 
we may produce, by uniting them in the 
proper proportions, the smell of almost any 
flower. When perfumes are mixed which 
strike the same key of the olfactory nerve, no 
idea of a different scent is produced as the 
scent dies off from the handkerchief; but 
when they are not mixed upon this principle, 
then we hear that such and such a perfume 
becomes “ sickly” or “ faint,” after it has been 
in use a short time. 


STEEL PRINTING TyPEs.—M. Bauer, of 
Paris, has taken a patent for the manufac- 
ture of steel printing types. According to 
the specification, the inventor employs a 
machine similar to those for making pins or 
nails; a roll of wire being placed on a reel, 
a machine nips off a piece of a given length, 
and forces one end of it into the steel die. 
Fine soft iron wire drawn to the shape of the 
body of the type is used for the purpose. 
After leaving the machine, the types require 
trimming by hand. When this has been ef- 
fected, they are placed in métal boxes with 
the materials used for cimentation, and are 
heated to a proper temperature in a furnace. 
The inventor says that, with a single machine 
and steam to the extent of one nominal horse- 
power, he can produce 35,000 types in 12 hours. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


- To BAKE SWEETBREADS.—Lay them in water 
an hour before using; parboil them. Cut slits 
over them and lay in strips of pork or bacon. 
Put the sweetbreads in a shallow fire-proof 
dish; pour in a tumbler of the water they were 
boiled in; a tablespoonful of butter with an 
even tablespoonful of flour rubbed in. Salt 
and pepper to taste. Baste well, and serve as 
soon as done. A pint of oysters added to the 
gravy will improve it. 


To BAKE A Fresh BEEF TonGve.—Parboil 
it in very little water, just enough to cover it, 
two hours. Take it up, cover it over with the 
yolk of an egg; then sift over a thick coat of 
fine bread crumbs; lay itin a pan; pour ina 
tumblerful of the broth it was boiled in; bake, 
basting well with butter. 


Quick WAFFLES.—One pint of buttermilk, 
one pint of sifted flour, one egg, one table- 
spoonful of melted lard, a large teaspoonful of 
soda. Send them to the table as fast as baked. 
They are very good and light while fresh, but 
spoil very soon if permitted to stand. 


SwEETBREADS.—Parboil them five minutes; 
take them up and drop them in cold water. 
When ready to fry, remove all skin, roll them 
in flour; season with pepper and salt, and fry 
alight brown. They should be taken up im- 
mediately, or they will be too rich. Strain the 
gravy; sprinkle a little flour in the pan; stir it 
well; pour in a wineglass of boiling water; just 
as this boils up, pour in a wineglass of good 
Madeira wine, or catsup if preferred. 


To FricassEK OLD CHICKENS.—First stew 
them until tender. With a sharp knife remove 
the largest bones; flour the pieces, and fry 
them a light brown color, and pour into the 
frying-pan a tumblerful of the broth they were 
stewed in. Dredge in an even tablespoonful of 
flour, cover the pan with a lid, and stew until 
the gravy is thick enough. Pour this over the 
fowl, and serve hot. Onion shred fine may be 
used if the flavor is relished, or parsley chopped 
fine. 


Drrep Pras.—Soak several hours in water; 
pick out all defective ones; put them in hot 
water; boil until tender. Dress with butter, 
or boil with a piece of pickled pork; drain 
from the water through a colander before add- 
ing the butter. Salt to taste. 


Lemon Cartsup.—Roll well half a dozen 
lemons to increase their juice; grate off the 
peel; squeeze out the juice; remove the seed; 
add a tablespoonful of grated horseradish, the 
same of ground ginger, half as much mace and 
cinnamon, one grated nutmeg. Pour over a 
pint of vinegar; scald five minutes. When 
cold, strain and bottle. Use to flavor piquant 
sauces, 


SponcE Biscurr.—Put a pint of fresh sweet 
milk to warm in astew-pan; drop in two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of lard. When the lard has 
melted, sift a quart of flour into a pan; a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teacup of brisk, lively yeast; 
pour on the milk; make a stiff batter. When 
risen, grease the stove-pan, warm it slightly, 
and drop the batter on in large spoonfuls. 
Let them set a few minutes where they will be 
merely warm, no more; then bake in a quick 
oven. Send immediately to table, as they are 
not good if kept until a hard crust forms. 
These may be baked in cups. 


Brrr Kipyey—Should be parboiled; cut in 
small pieces; seasoned highly with pepper and 
salt, and fried as the liver. Serve with tomato 
sauce. 


Sopa Biscuit.—Put in the sifter one quart 
of flour and one even teaspoonful of super- 
carb, soda; sift these together; rub into the 
flour thoroughly a piece of butter the size of a 
hen’s egg; salt to taste; wet the flour with 
sour milk until a soft dough is formed; make 
it into thin biscuit, and bake in a quick oven. 
Work it very little. Always reserve a little 
flour before putting in the soda to work into 
the dough, and flour the board. 


To CLEAN Kip GLovEs.—Have ready a little 
new milk in one saucer, a piece of white soap 
in another, and a clean cloth folded two or 
three times. On the cloth spread out the glove 
smooth and neat. Take a piece of flannel, dip 
itin the milk, then rub off a good quantity of 
soap on the wetted flannel, and commence to 
tub the glove toward the fingers, holding it 
firmly with the left hand. Continue this pro- 
cess until the glove, if white, looks of a dingy 
yellow, though clean; if colored, till it looks 
dry and spoiled. Lay it to dry, and the opera- 
tor will soon be gratified to see that the old 
glove looks nearly new. It will be soft, glossy, 
smooth and elastic. 


A little incident occurring on the Chicopee 
road, in which two most excellent ladies of 
this city and a very dignified minister of the 
vicinity are concerned, is altogether too 
funny to keep for the delectation of a choice 
circle, although it is now some weeks old, and 
a matter of history. The ladies were at 
Chicopee, and had some hours to wait for a 
train homeward, and as it was a fine morning, 
they thought they would do what ought to 
be more the custom of American women; 
that is, try walking the three miles. But 
they grew weary, and were rather glad to 
see the divine referred to, in a buggy, rapidly 
overtaking them. When he caught up the 
ladies ventured to ask him to help them on 
their way to Springfield with a ride. The 
theologian looked at the ladies dubiously— 
they wore their morning-dresses—then shrunk 
back, and answered with reverend dignity, 
“Really, madam, you must excuse me; I am 
a minister of the gospel, and I must have 
regard to my character.” And he bowed, 
shook his reins, and drove on, leaving the 


. women quite dumfounded, taken all aback 


and breathless, until they had time to take in 
the ludicrousness of the episode, and then 
they felt so jolly that the rest of the walk was 
mere fun. We don’t know whether the par- 
son yet understands the joke he perpetrated. 


We are apt at times to be deceived by 
terms, and like Mr. Pickwick we find our- 
selves, note-book in hand, making a record of 
what we hear, bearing quite a different mean- 
ing from that which we put upon it. It is 
the literal man who speaks: 

“T never was so sold in my life as I was by 
Tom Somers, last winter, confound him. 
He had just moved out of town, and was 
blowing about his winter home. He expati- 
ated largely on its drives, and walks, and 
brooks, and woods, and capital skating pond, 
and all'that; and then, said he, ‘there are 
our birds that bless us every morning with 
their tuneful lays,and make the winter cheer- 
ful and pleasant.’ ‘Birds! said I; ‘come, 
none of that—birds in winter? I wanted to 
show him that he couldn’t humbug me. 


‘Birds? and I yelled again. ‘Birds! yes, 
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birds,’ he said; ‘and notwithstanding all your 
guffawing, you come out there, and I will 
guarantee you shall hear the song of birds 
that is not postponed on account of the 
weather.’ I saw that he was serious, and 
asked him what sort of birds they were of 
which he spoke, stating the supposed fact 
that robins live all winter in the woods, and 
may venture out around country homes. 
* They’re not robins,”’ said he, “ they’re hens.’ 
Why, any one would have been deceived by 
the manner in which the ridiculous fellow 
spoke.” 


Catch a young gentleman and lady, the 
best way you can; let the gentleman be raw, 
and the young lady put in good quantity of 
wine, and while he is soaking, stick in a word 
or two now and then about Miss 3; this 
will help to make him boil. When getting 
red in the gills, take him out into the draw- 
ing-room, set him by the lady, and soap them 
both with green tea; and then seat them 
both at the piano, and blow the flame till the 
lady sings; when you hear the gentleman 
sigh, it is time to take them off, as they are 
warm enough. Put them by themselves in a 
corner of the room, or on a sofa, and there let 
them simper together the rest of the evening. 
Repeat this three or four times, taking care 
to place them side by side at the dinner- 
table, and they will be ready for marriage 
when you want them. After marriage, care 
must be taken, as they are apt to turn sour. 


Mr. Ferguson goes home drunk for the for- 
tieth time, and his wife holds up her hands 
with vexation and indignation. 

“Don’ sa’er word, ’Liza (hic); don’ sa’er 
word! I’m goingt’ buy a balloon (hic), 
b’loon.” 

“What on earth are you going to buy a 
balloon, for, Mr. Ferguson ?” 

“Tl tell you (hic), Liza. Y’see, they’ve 
gossomany (hic), got s’many rumshops ’round 
the store’t a fell’r (hic) can’t get home with- 
out gettin’ drunk. I can get ’way with (hic) 
b’loon, you know. You can come to the 
store an’ blow it up (hic), then you wont 
have t’ blow me up!” * 
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Facts and Fancies. 


Si Slocum, Jr., says that the man who 
wrote to the gal and wanted her to “ Meet 
him by moonlight alone,” was discovered to 
be a married man by the father of the young 
lady, who horsewhipped him for trying to get 
his daughter in the “ grove at the end of the 
vale.” 

The chap who sighed “ Ah! could I teach 
the nightingale,” has gone to teaching school 
in the country as being more likely to afford 
him his hash. 

The chap who sung “ Ah! don’t mingle,” 
takes his whiskey straight. 

The man who wrote to his love “ Am I not 
fondly thine own ?” found her in the arms of 
a rival one night and concluded he wasn’t. 

The chap who wrote to his folks to “ Take 
me home to die,” got better and concluded to 
remain where he was. 

The one who asked a lady in song, “ Art 
thou happy, lovely lady?” was answered, 
“No, I’ve got my peplum spotted and Fido 
has ruined my chignon.” 

The fellow who wrote “ Ask me no more,” 
was probably “ full.” 

The chap who wrote “Don't sing English 
ballads to me,” was probably a Fenian. 

The man who wrote “I’m saddest when I 
sing,” was a fool to sing much. 

The man who wrote “I will not leave my 
mountain cot,” was probably prevented by 
the sheriff. 

Considerable “ sour grapes ” about that “I 
would not live always.” 

The man who sung “ O, breathe no more 
that simple air,’ went into the smoking car 
where the air was more mixed. 

The girl who sung “O Charley is my dar- 
ling,” saw him one night with another femi- 
nine and don't sing it as much as she did. 

He who sung “O gentle lady, hear me,” 
learned she was deaf and stopped singing. 

It was a light-headed chap who sung “O, 
were I but a moonbeam.” 

Probably didn’t have any feller the gal who 
sung “ O, mother take me to the ball.” 

That gal told the truth for once in her life, 
when she sung “ We girls never mean half 
we say.” 

The fellow who sung “ Sleep on, my love, 
sleep on,” had probably been out on a bender, 
and was fearful lest his “ love” should awake 
and give him “ rats.” 


Some years ago, an eccentric genius, Rev. 
Thomas P, Hunt, used to give temperance 
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lectures. One night he announced that he 
would lecture in Easton. Now, temperance 
was not in favor among the male portion of 
that burg. The women, however, were all 
in for the “ pledge,” and consequently on 
Hunt’s first night not a man showed himself 
in the hall. The benches were pretty well 
filled with women, though, and Hunt com- 
menced; but instead of temperance, he put 
them through on the vanities of dress, ete. 
They wore great stuffed feather sleeves then. 
They (the sleeves) caught it, then their tight 
lacing, and so on through the whole catalogue 
of female follies; not a word about temper- 
ance. And the ladies went home hopping 
mad, told their husbands about it, and voted 
old Hunt down to the lowest notch. 

He had announced that he would lecture 
at the same place next night. Long before 
the time appointed they commenced to come, 
and when Hunt hobbled down the aisle, the 
building was comfortably well filled with 
men. The old fellow looked about, chuckled 
and muttered, “ Hogs, I've got you now!” 
The audience stared. “ Aha, hogs, I’ve got 
you now!” 

After the crowd had got quiet a little the 
lecturer arose and said: 

“Friends, you wanted to know what I 
meant by saying,‘ Hogs, I ve got you now,’ 
and I'll tell you. Out West, the hogs run 
wild; and when folks get outof meat they 
catch a young pig, put a strap under his 
body and hitch him to a young sapling 
that will just swing him from the ground 
nicely. Of course he squeals and raises a 
rumpus, when all the old hogs gather around 
to see what's the matter, and then they 
shoot them at leisure. Last night I hung 
a pig up; I hurt it a little, and it squealed. 
The old hogs have turned out to-night to 
see the fun, and I'll roast you;” and so he 
did, pitching into their favorite vice witha 


relish and gusto, 


A legal brother in Maine, somewhat noted 
for his avarice and smallness generally, while 
engaged recently in the trial of a case, was 
beaten ou a techuvical point by the counsel op- 
posed. This exasperated the old gentleman, 
who accused his young adversary of sharp 
practice. The young gentlemaa quickly re- 
torted, “ The court and the bar will readily 
recogsize the fact that small objects can be 
picked up only on sharp points.” The court 
and bar recogvized. 


MR. BROWN AND HIS ROCKERS. 


First attempt at a sudden pull-up. 


Brown wants th 


Brown thinks he will bathe his head and stomach And it 20 affects. 
with a little new rum, finding 


| 
Brown on rockers for the first time. 
An astpnishing revelation. skates off at any price. 
oo | m that he has some trouble in 
his keyhole. 


